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PREPAOE. 


Th® old Gazetteer of Etawah was compiled by 
Mr. E. T, Atkmson, B.C.S., the materials being supplied 
by Messrs. Aikman, C. W. Moore and Low or drawn from 
the reports of Messrs. G. H. T. Ciostliwaite, W, jS’eale, 
Gubbins and A. O, Huuie, The work, which covered 
252 octa\o pages, has proved of great value in the 
pieparation of the present volume, the more so as it was 
carefully revised by Mr. E. J. Mardon ; bub the scheme 
of the new Gazetteer involved an entire reconstruction, 
and it was found impossible to reproduce any portion 
of the original letterpress as it stood, except to a small 
extent m chapter V when dealing with the history of 
the Mutiny. The District of Etawah is a small and 
compact one and contains no places of great historical 
importance, so that, well-known though it is, there is 
not much to record concerning it. My acknowledge- 
ments are due to Mr. H. K. Gracey for ready help in 
providing new material and to the notes leli on record 
by Mr. B. J. Mardon. 

Naiki Tal ' J 


D. L. B-B, 
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CHAPTEK T. 


Ge^T-BEAL Peatuebs. 

The disfc) ict of Etawah. 3ius w the sonth- western portion 
of thoUmicd Pi o^ir!ces between tliepavailcis of 2G°2l' and 2T°P 
north latitude and 7S°45' and 79‘^-i5' east longitude and forms 
a part of the Agra di\isioi:. In shape it ts a eonipact ihomljoid 
with a length from uoitfnwsst to south-east of some GO miles 
and an average breadth of 35 miles, the latter diminishing to 
about 12 miles west of a line drann north and south thiongh the 
city of Etawah. It is iiounded on the noith by the distiicts of 
Fariukhabad and Mainpuri, while the small extent of western 
boiTpr adjoins tahsil Bah of the Agi'a district. The oastein 
frontier marches with cho district of Cawnpore, and along the 
south lie Jalaon and the independent state of Gwalior, the divid- 
ing line being, except for a short distanee, the C’hambal and 
Jumna rivers. The total area in 1908 was returned at 1,082,463 
acres or 1,G01’2 sqnaie miles, but the distiict has since the Bii- 
iish ooL'upatiou in lSOl-02 undergone many changes, of which 
mention will be made in Chapter IV m dealing with the various 
subdivisions. 

Efcawah lies entiiely in the Gangotio plain, but its physical 
features vary considerably and aiu deteimined l^y rhe rivers 
which cross it- It is divisible into fom poitions of distinct 
natural characteristics. The first of these consists of the country 
lying noith-east of the Sengar nvei, which runs across it from 
west to cast almost pa^'allel to the Jarana : it lucladea the north- 
ern portions of tahsils Btaivah, Bhaithana and Auiaiya and the 
whole of Bulhuna. The second tract lies south of tho Bengar and 
extends as far as the high lands immediately oveilookmg tho 
Jum.ua, It comprises a slightly undulating stretch of country, 
eovoi'ing portions of Etawah and Bharthaiia and the bulk of 
the Auraiya tahsil. The fchiid tract includes the parts of the 
aapie that adjoin the nver Jumna Beyond the Jamiia, 
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stretchirg from the Lorders of tahsil Bah in Agra to tho conflu- 
ence of the Siadh, Ku wan, Chamhal and Jumna Jivers^ lies the 
high and broken countiy formerly known as Janibrast, These 
tracts differ fiom each other m a very marked degree though each 
presents gcneial conformity wicMn its own limits. 

The northern portion of the district, which is separated from 
the rest by the Sengar, la known m the language of the country 
<rs ‘pachav It co-rers approximately 8S4 square niiles or J2 
per cent of riie total area of tho drstiiet, and piesenls a level ex- 
panse of upland, of n hreh the surface is only broken ]jy occa- 
sional sandy ridges or by one or two inconsiderable streams such 
as the Pandu and Arind or Rind, and the latter’s tributaries the 
Ahneya and Puiaha. The soil is for the most pari a rich loam of 
great fertility, interspersed with large tracts of 'asar and fre- 
quently varied by beds of clay, the centres of which form marshes 
otjhilB out of which rise some small streams, It forms the most 
important part of the district from an agricultural point of view 
and ia thickly studded with well populated sites and hamlets. 

The second tract between the Sengar and the Jumna is 
locally known as the ghar. Its characteristic soil is a rod and 
light but fertile sandy loam. The surface, which is not quite 
level, lies lowest nearly midway between the two riters ; and, un- 
like the^ia c/rar-, the is a plain of culturable soil unbroken 

by while m the depressions the clay is found m nmoh 
smaller beds. Here and there the ground rises into hilloekf, of 
sand and but these are for the most part confined to the 
Bhaithana tahsil. Some of the largest towns in the district he 
in this tract, in close proximity to the old Alughal road ; yet the 
population IS less dense and the village sites are smaller than in 
the northern portion of the district. The extension of canal 
irrigation to the ghar, however, has eomiderahly altered the cha 

to the 

South of the ghar lie the uplands and ravines alone, tbr 
banks of the Jumna, and these form the third natural 
of the district known as the Mca, The nonu ! 
scanty and the village sites are usually burM fi- 
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says tlie settlement officer/*^ a section o£ the ImrJc.t vreis taken 
from the iiplanrls to the nvorj it would show first a tract of cul- 
tivated land similar in character and, as a lulc, quite equal to the 
soil of the g'^tar ; secondly, a large area of wild aud deep ravines 
eoveied with grass and thorny brushwood and in parts quite 
bare; thirdly, a lowlymg plain of rich soil, suhiect to the floods 
of the Jumna where it overflows in the rains ; and fourthly, 
a fiinge or strip of rich alluvial deposit along the very edge of 
the stream. Sometimes, however, the two latter and most valu- 
able portions are altogether wanting, and the river sweeps right 
iipj to the foot of the bluffs that terminate tlie ravine ground. 
In iome places, espoeially to the east of the district, whore the 
biokcn ground is wildest and coveis the largest area, the ravines 
do not run down evenly and directly to the river but are divided 
as it weie into two stages oi steps, the first being separated from, 
the last by an uneven plain of rough clay not unlike Bundel- 
khand soil.” ..it the present day the inhabitants .show a tendeuey 
to abandon the sites among the ravines and to build hamlets, 
vihieh often ovei.shadow the parent village, on the edge of the 
uplands. 

The fourth tract coiupiises the lands lying between, the 
Jumna and the Chambal knoun as par, and those on the right 
bank of the Chambal between it and the Kuwaii. It is divided 
mto four portions, namely p%tti Ivamait, talugos Chakainagar 
and Sahson, yluqa Bhareh and taluqa Sandaus; aud includes 
portions of the throo tahsils Auraiya, Bhavthana and Etawah It 
extends from the borders of tah,sil Bah in the Agra district to the 
point where the Jumna, Chambal, Sindh and Kuwaii unite. Fat^l 
Kamait comprises the western portion lying within the Etawah 
tahsil and extends as far as Kandhesi Ghai in Bharthana tahsil. 
To the east, where the space between the rivers is narrowest, the 
lavines join and leave no level giound between them; hut 
towards the west the siroams separate and in the ccutie is 
found a fine tableland of good loam, some four or five miles 
wide. There are few ridges of sand, and w'here the rivers again 
irend towaids each other the sod is a friable clay full of holes 
and fissuroe hko the well known black ttoil of Bundelkfaani 
This upland is bordorod on e ther side by a network of mtncato 
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ravines 'beyond wbeh. there exists but little alluvial land, though 
a few bays of white sandy haeklcdr soil are found on the Jumna 
bank. At the estrennty of -pcLUi Kaiaaifc the Jumna and Chani- 
bal approach each other cloaely, and at this point eommencos 
the portion known as the Chakarnagar ilaqa ; tins runs eastwaid 
for fifteen miles. At the village of Garha ITastlah a sadden bura 
in the course of the Jumna brings the rivers in even closer pro\- 
imity than before and forms the rough dividing line between 
the Chalrariiagar and the dfqi of Bhaieh The former 
tract is Sj broken by the tracery of ravines which flank tho 
streams that little but the thinnest stretch of upland fit for 
cultivation is left in the centre; but in the Bhareh ilnqa ih& 
uplands bioaden out as the rivers diverge and leave a larger ex- 
panse of level soil, which, as in the Chakarnagar ilaga, is sui- 
rouuded with a giidle of ravines. This tract possesses some of 
the lichest alluvial land in Etawali, and its villages on this ac- 


count can compare for prosperity and fertility with any iu the 
district. The trans-Chambal tract, compiising the tciliigrc of 
Salison, which lies wholly between chat river and tho Kuwaii, 
and the inahoii of Sandaus, one-third of which lies south of the 
latter stream and terminates at tiie confluence of the Kuwaii 
and the Sindh, is little but a labyrinth of ravines. These raviuos 


are, ho we\ 31 ', less precipitous chan those along the Jmnna, and 
present the appearance of a hummocky sea similar to the ad- 
joining portions of Gwalior territory. The entire tract is almost 
destitute of trees and is the stronghold of large cultivating- I?aj- 
pnt communities. Tho portion south of the Kuuati oppoAio 
Sandaus is still known as Panhara from the clan of Itajpnts 
that predominates in it, and long had an evil notoriety as the 
home of thugs and daeoits. The ravdnes eompnso so laige a 
proportion of the total area that the little land fit for cultivation 
has been, for the most part, protected by terrscea and embank- 
ments similar to those in Bundrikhand. Asto scenery in i^enoral 
the packar tract differs in no respect from the lest of the" Doah’ 

and the^kerr IS not dissimilar, but in the ravlny portions of the 
k^rJca,mthepar,fbe trans-Chambaltract, and espeeially near 
the confluence of the rivers, may be found spots probably 

passedinthepWcf IraiaforthowiUuessand 
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of their scenery The deepest parts of the ri\ er channels are to 
be found between Barhpuia and Chakarnagar, and the beauty of 
the view from TJdi bungaloWj overlooking the limpid Waters of 
the Chambal, is well known. But perhaps the finest prospect 
in the district is to be obtained from the top of the Bhaieh fort, 
n ithin a few miles of which the five livers Jumnaj Chambal, 
Kuwari, Sindh and Pahuj, with their scored and piecipitous 
banks, unite liheir sti earns. 

The portion of the distiict lying north of the Jumna presents 
no great changes of level. It may be described as a plain 
intersected by shallow rivei valleys formed by small streams 
such as the Ahnej a, Sengar and Eind, sloping from north-n est 
to south-east. A line of levels taken north and south across the 
district, two miles south-east of Hardoi in Etawah tahsil, shows 
that the lecoidad height above the sea near the village of Kani 
on theMainpnii holder is 491 feet ; and it is 490 feet near tlie Sarai 
Bhopat station of the East Indian Railway on the road from 
Etawah to Jaswantnagai. The bed of the Sengar lies just 20 
feet below this, the recorded level being 471 feet. Some ten 
miles further south-east the levels are 4S1 feet neai Umraia in 
the north-west corner of Bidhuna and 480 feet at Takrupur on 
the road fiom Lakhna to DabhauHghat ; while at a similar 
distance south-east of Bhaithana along a line running north and 
south thiough Phaphiind the levels at the opposite ends of the 
district are both 459 feet above the sea. The Etawah bianeh of 
the canal runs along the centre of this tract and the levels along 
it will give a clear idea of the south-easterly slope. At Hardoi 
the recorded height is 500 53 feet ; near Bharthana it is 482 06 
feet, at Chhachhund, 474 feet; and near Kanchausi, on the Cawn- 
pore border, 459 feet The heights in the trans-Jumna tract are 
not recorded, but this poition of the district lies at a somewhat 
higher elevation. The country, however, is too narrow and 
broken in ehaiacter for transverse sections to convey an adequate 
idea of its general contour : the slope follows that of the rest of 
the district and is fiom north-west to south-east. 

In the pachar and ghar tracts the soils are broadly distin- 
guisbablc into dio/nat or loam matiyar or clay- and blur o * 
sand Besides these are found ever^ where lo vl^ ing beds of 
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clay ill which ater collects clui’iBg the rains and nee aloue can 
be grown: these clay beds are hnown as y/joSccn In tho 
and trana-Jimna tract several other classes of soil are met with, 
lathe ravines of the ri\er and the land iminudiately adjacent to 
them ais fonnd fields full of bjnL/r and giavelj tho soil of which 
is called pulir this is in fact a sandy soil mixed w xth gravel. 
Below the ravines and in the wider valleys between them the 
sod that IS flooded by the Jimna is called knchhar ; and along 
the edges of the streams there is a rich sti ip of alluvial deposit 
which IS known as tiv. Both JcwJtJiar and ih' vary greatly m 
quality, some patches of these sods consist of a rich reddish clay 
’fthicli lets at a high rental; other portions arc composed of a 
dark coloured loam ; and others again are white and saudy in 
appearance and loss fertile. By far the most prevalent sod is 
dunuii) which at the last settlemGnt covered SO 60 pci cent, of the 
cultivated area^ the pvopoition being 87 21 per cent, in the 
pachur, 81'55 per cent, in the gka?- and only 4U-83 per emit, 
beyond the Jumna Next in prominoncu conus b\ni\ wdii'di 
Occupied 6 94 par oout of the cultivated area at last sattleraeiib ; 
hat in the ease of this sod tho propoitlons were reversed , for 
12-90 per cent, of the cultivation m the trans-Jumna tract lay 
in blavr as against 8*62 per cent, in the gkar and only 0 09 per 
cent, in the pT,cha,\ Tho proportion of ^nutlyar amounted to 
4-Tl per cent, for the whole disciict and was approximately ojgnal 
in each of the three trams ; whde out of a proportion of 3 48 poi 
cent, of j!v<har nearly the whole lay in the pjachar. The pro- 
portion of pafeur Mas 3 11 por cent, and that of hidihur and t?p 
2-21 per emit. All of this lay cither m the hua-htt pioition bonth 
of the or in the tract beyond the Jumna. Among talimls 
Bzdhuna had the highest proportions of duvMt and ma.ciyiir with 
90-08 and 6-64 per cent, respectively. In Auraiya was found tho 
largest amount of blur, pakar and aUuvul soils ; while as much 
Vh ^ r cultivated area of the old pargana of 

Phaphund which la uow divided between Bidhuaa and Amaiya, 
was classed as jkctb(\T, ^ 


deriff ^ fhstinetione artificial diffeienecs 

Wd from the situation of the soils with referenco to tho 

81 are al vave marked and exert an important influonce 
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on the rental value of the land. In Etawah to a great extent 
these artificial differences are found to coincide with the natural 
classes of soil ; only in a few cases, for the most part in the trans- 
Jumna tiact, are they found to override them. Conse<juently 
a conventional classification was adopted at the settlement only 
wbeie the situation of the soil was fonnd to have greater influence 
111 determining rent than its natural q^uality. The artificial soils 
are the three well knowu classes of gnukan, 'inanjhO' and 
ihparkar or Jiar. The fiist circle known &5gav,lu-m is the highly 
manured and well cultivated belt surrounding the homestead ; 
iiianjhft is the middle belt, i^hicli is regularly cultivated but 
iecei\es less manme than the gcaihan; while the Acir comprises 
the outlying fields which aio often but casually cultivated. In 
the paohar tract the rimnjha lands have usually a better 
natuial soil than the kav, as the latter are scattered often among 
plots of lisar : but in the ghar the distinction between iimnjha, 
and Aar is much less marked owing to the fact that the soil is 
more uniform. Similarly in the tract the outlying lands, 
whether near oi far fiom the village, arc frequently of equal 
value, because they he on more level soil thau the g'tuhdTi, aud 
the attention they receive in cultivation is little affected by 
difference in distance from the site. According to the settlement 
lotiirnSj the average proportion of g luhan in the disirict 
just 10 per eont., ranging from 19 per cent, in Bidhuna to only 
6 per cent, in Etawah : but as natural distinotions were followed 
in preference to artificial ones in all tahsila except Bharthana 
m regaid to and hai', the separate areas of these two 

classes have not been lecorded. 

The rivers and streams of the district consist of the J umna, 
its two large affluents, the Chambal and the Sindh, the 
Kuwaiij the Sengar, and several minor streams. The watershed 
of the Doab passes through the north-east corner of tahsil 
Bidhuna, so that only one of the Etawah streams, namely the 
Pandu, flows into the Ganges. The Pandu rises in the extreme 
north-east of Bidhuna in a large clay depircssion forming a jhil 
lying between Sabhad and ISTurpur. It flows eastwards into 
tie Gawnpore district tliiougli clay aud uisa't'- but iL attains 
to no SUB before leav ng Etawah and ncomea pe fectly dry 
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after the rains. A'ext comes the Rind or -iiiiid, \\iaich, liaing in 
the Aligaih district^, enters Etawah first at the village of Bhaii’ 
kliera in the north-east border of ialisil Bidhuna. After lunning 
along the disfciic-t boundary for about 10 miles in a toituous 
coarse it turns sharply southwards at SaSihad, and ineandci'b in 
a so nth- easterly direction thiough Bidhnna; till it finally passi s 
into Cawnpore. The Eind has a perennial stream, n hicli is reduced 
to hardly more than a tiickle in the hot weather, and its banks 
aie, during its course in this district, for the mo,st pait loimed of 
soft alluvial soil, unsooiired by the ravines that disfignie them in 
its lower reaches. At the village of Lakhuon, where its com so 
IS more decidedly deflected to the east, it is joined by two con- 
siderable tributaries known as the Alineya and Piiraha. These 
take their rise in a scries of ijhils, tha former ncai Kakan and 
the latter near Saiij, in the Maiupiiri distiici, and aie little moio 
than drainage channels for cairyiug off superfluous ram water. 
In the hot and cold seasons they are perfectly diy, except ivlicn, 
like other rivers oi nulas, they are utilised as canal escapes ; 
but in the lains the Puraha, owing to its sinuous eomse, iiijinos 
a eonaiderable amount of land ou either bank. The Aiiueya 
after a couise of 50 miles, and the Puraha after one of 35, imito 
at Bahsora, within two miles of their confluence with tho Rmd; 
their trend is fiom north-west to south-east, and rmmnig xn 
paiallel channels they trav'erse the noith-eastcrn coiuyr of 
Etawah, the northern portion of Bharthana and tho westerly pait 
of Bidhuna tahsih, None of these stieams can be utilised for 
irrigation. 

The Sengar is the smallest of the larger iiveis of the disti jct. 
It enters Etawah near the village of Ehanuha in tho noitJi of 
Etawalitahsil, and after traversing the distiict in a south-easterly 
direction, parallel to the Jumna, passes into Cannporo below 
Chichauli. In the upper part of its course the stream is not of 
much impoitance. its sides are low and shelving, and its banka 
generally cultuiable. But; at Amntpur, some four miles north 
of the town of Etawah, it is joined by the Sarsa, ivhieh up to this 
point had shown but a slight tendency to converge towards it. 
1 henceforward the Sengar runs in a deep bed. and the drainage 
from the surround ng co intry tears U anks mto rav ncs hi h 
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aie ouly insignificant in comxiarison with the j^awning fissuiea 
that disfiguie the banks of the Jumna. These ravines increase in 
extent and wildness as the rivci proceeds eastward ; they are altO' 
gother unfit for cultiyationj but in places affoid useful pasturage 
and produce hahii or rnrai trees^ which are valuahlc for timbei 
and bark. The Saisa, which is merely a branch of the Songar that 
separates near Umargarh in pargana Jaksar, enters Etawah 
11 miles west of the Sengar, and flows in a well defined 
channel to its junciion with that stieanij but it is of a small 
‘iizG. The Songar is tho main drainage channel of the 
cis-Jnmna portion of the district, its waters are peiennial, 
and it plays an important part in the internal structure of the 
district. 

The Jumna first touches the frontier of the district at the 
village of Bawat in the noith-vvest of tahsil Etawah For 15 
miles it forms tho boundary between the district and Agra, and 
then continues in a winding coiu-be, with a south-easterly diiec- 
tion, till it describes a remaikable curve near the village of 
Harauh before it unites its waters with those of the Chambal at 
Bhareh. Reinforced at this point by the latter stream it tui ns 
abruptly to the south and then once more sw^eeps eastward. 
Thenceforward its courso lies almost due east, and it forms the 
common boundary of this district and Jalaun. The total length 
of the Jnmna in Etawah is fiom point to point 70 miles, but its 
actual coui se is much longer owing to the many bends and loops 
and amounts to appi oximately 120 miles. The bank on one side 
is unusually steep and piccipitous, whilst on the other it is low 
and open to the overflow of the river in the rains. For this reason 
theiivei spreads much in times of flood, and thesuifacc velocity 
being small, it covers a large area with a lich alluvial deposit in 
the rains. This natural tendency of the Jumna to inundate the 
land along its banks is iucieascd by the action of its tributary, 
the Chambal, which, rushing into it almost at right angles, throws 
back by its greater volume and velocity the veaters of the Jumna 
and acts for the time as a sort of weir which still furiher retards 
that liver. The Jumna is liable to heavy floods, which, however, 
do bttl'^ ba’in Its stream vanes f*'om 300 feet in bioadth in the 
cold veather to o\er ] 800 feet oi more in tho rains , and at 
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Eta'wah the ealculated average annual masimura rise in the raiiij 
season is 21 feet above the lowest level iu the cUy season. In 
iSTlj hov ever, -when one of the highest floods ou leeord took 
jdace^ the water rose nearlj 27 feet. Diuncg this period of tho 
year it navigable by boats of heavy Inn then, though tho wind- 
ings of its channel rendei it by no moans a direct hue foi traffic^ 
while reds of ha'nXar and sand conglonieratL' jut oui into the 
stream and frequently roadei navigation both difficult and 
dangerous. 


South of the Jumna flows the large rivoi of the Chaiabal - 
this rises in Malwa on the uortheni slope of the Vindhya? ncai 
Mhow. It first touches the district at tho village of Murong in 
the trans-Jumna tract of Etawah iah.sih for 25 niilos forms 
the boundary of tho distiict with tho state of Gwalior, .Vt 
Barechclu it is for the first time flanked on cither sidy by laud 
helongiag to this district, and ioi the romaiudor of its oonrso of 
22 miles flows through British tembory. Nyai its confinoiuo 


with the Jumna at Bhareh it forms a largo though less abrupt 
curve than that rivor. In appeamtico and ciwractci tiro C'ham- 
bal closely resembles the Jumna and has within this disfcdtc 
a channel of equal dimensions It is exceedingly liablo to sad- 
den and heavy floods owing to tho steep gradient of its 
bed before it debouches on tho alluvial iflaiu, and fiom tlu 
superior veloeity of its stieam, it discharges a greater voluino of 
water than the Jumud Its wabois arc reniaikable for their crys- 
tal-Hke clearness, and even after the two rivers havy nnitod, the 
yter of the Chambal may foi some distance be distinguished 
from that of the Jtzmua, which always carries either sand oi mud 
in suspension. The Chambal seldom overflows its banks, tho only 
recorded innudation having taken pk^e in l8o7. In cudinary 
years the only lands flooded by it are those immediately under tho 
Bteep hanks or bluffs which hem it on either side, and some inlying 
bays mto which the water rushes, when swollen, through the 
breaks or gaps in the bank. Both descriptions of land are sandy 
and the stream is too swift to allow of the deposit of fertiliriim 
S t; consequently the alluvial patches along the Chambal are 
nfmuch smaller extent and value than those along tho Jumna. 
During times of heavy flood commnmeat on s almost entirely 
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interrupted between the two banks; and in July 1871, when aa 
unusual quantity of water was bi ought down, the Udi ferry on 
the Gwalior road was for some days impassable as no boat could 
lue in the swilling torient. 

The last river which calls for mention is the Kuwari, This 
foims the distiiet boundary with Gwalior for some ten miles and 
foi a like distance Sows through the districi, till it unites with 
the Jumna some five miles below the junction of that river with 
the Chambal. Rising iii Gwalioi nos far from the old town of 
Morar, it flows noith-WbSt,iioith-ea^t, tains east and finally south- 
east, almost in a somi-eirclo, till it is joined hy the Sindh m the 
extreme south of tahsil Auiaiya, Its total length is approxi- 
mately 185 miles and in general character it is similar to the 
Chambal. The Sindh which joins it, and sometimes gives its name 
to the short length of the united stream -which joins the Jumna, 
differs in no way from it. Both, like the Chambal, are subject to 
great and sudden freshets during the laius, though they dwindle to 
insignificant streams in the hot season. They possess little or no 
alluvial land until they approach the Jumna, where their geneially 
narrow and deep channels somewhat -widen out. Both arc flanked 
on either bank with unsightly ravines, and scour has caused -wide- 
spread deterioration to the soil within their influence. 

These rivers and streams constitute the natural drainage lines 
of the country. Brom what has been said it will be clear that 
the trans-Jumna tract, together with a considerable area on the 
northern bank within the influonce of that river, sufiersfrom ovti- 
diainage and erosion, and that the only portion of the district 
likely to suffer from wateiloggmg is thi ^pac/icw’. But even this 
13 well provided with diaiuags channels owing to the existence of 
the Sarsa, Sengai, Ahneya, Pnralia and Bind nadis, which noi- 
mally prevent any extensive damage from floods. In these tracts 
some interference w itli tlio natural drainage of the country has 
been caused by canals, and m connection -nnth them several 
artificial cuts have been made from time to time, an account of 
which will be given lu the folio-wing chapter in the notice of 
inigation. Round Sarsaniaw'ar in tahsil Bharthana there la 
Bomo liability to floo ding from the overflow of a chain of large 
j/ 1 m that ne ghbouihood and proposale for a ne > Iromage 
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euc are tinder consideration. But generally it may be said iha 
the district dose not suffer in any way from defective drainage 
and indeed tha comparative lowness of tho water level even it 
canal -in igated tracts is sometimes ascribed to the fact that tlu 
district is better pirovided with natuial drainage lines that 
moat of those m which canals have been constructed. 

The general escellence of the natural drainage afforded Ijj' the 
rivers and their tributary streams and watareourses over the 
bulk of the district is cscmplified by the general raiity of lakes 
and marshes. The only portions that might be cousiderod an 
exception to this uilc are the northern pouions of the distiict 
in tahsils Etawah, Bharthana and Bidhnna. Hcio the existence 
of clay beds in hollows has rcndeied conditions faiouiJjle for 
the collection of watei xii'jkils, but few of those ivithin the distnet 
ai 8 extensive. Thoic that exist are situated for the most part 
on the borders of the distriut, especially in piaigana Bidhuna, 
whore thay he somenhat beyond the influence of the natuial 
diainage lines oi of the artificial cuts xnado in conuectiou with 
the canals. The m osi important of these jk i Is are those at Hardoi, 
Babanj Parauri and Baralobpur in tahsil Etawmh; at biarsaitiaw nr, 
Kunetha, Mahami, Kudrel, Sonthna and Usiabar in tahsil 
Bharthana; and at Durmangadpur, Mundai, Hardoi, Barauli, 
Auion, Yakubpuy Tirhwa, Dhnpkari or Thnipia, and Mauauia 
in tahsil Bidhuna, the last five all lying close to the Earrukhaljad 
boundary. 


^ The average area returned as barren waste for the five vears 
ending la 1907 wms 238,427 acres or 22-02 per emit, of tJie ontiie 
istrict. This, however, includes the area undci vrater, amounting 
to 33,566 acres, and also the laud occupied by sites, roads and tho 
like. The remainder consists either of vmv plains, m whkli the 
soil IS rendered sterile by the saline efflorescence knowm as r,k 
or elserf ravine jungle. Between them, these occupied no less 
than U 1,943 acres oi 15 SS per cent, of the total area. Out of 
all tahsik Aiiraiya has the smallest acreage of bairen waste ; it 
c^tains a smaller portion of the par tract than either Bharthana 
Etawah, and with the exception of this and the ravines along 
G Jumna and the Sengar it contains hut little knd that is not 
cuiturable the proportion does net excood 1 8 o 2 acres or on y 
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6 69 per cent, of the tahsil. At the opposite extreme is the ta,hsil 
of BMhnna, in wliieh the ^^sar plains are nntisually extensive, 
tliough there aie iiractically no ravines. Heie the area returned 
as otherwise banen amounts to the high, figure of 72,100 acres oi 
2G‘l3 per cant of the tahsil^ the figures indicating tha maiked 
diff<.ren(.e Letween the northern and .southern portions of the dis- 
tiict and the large area of the pacha r that is injured by 
Tch. In Etawah and Bhaithaiia, which are very similar in 
natural charartoristies and contain xioitloiis of^all the natural 
tracts into iiliich the district is disidcd, theie aic 41,077 
and 10,634 acres raspeerively of waste, the piopoitions being 
15'OG and 15 27 per cent of the total areas. At last settlement, 
the amount of barren land recorded was considerably laiger 
than in 1907 and was returned at 34'54 percent of the entiie 
district. Tho reduction is due to the classification now made 
under the head of eulturable waste of what u as then recorded as 
lavine jungle only, as well as to the ledistiibution of old waste 
between eulturable waste and old fallow. It may at least be 
doubted whether the old classification, was not the more correct, 
for the jungly ravines are to a great extent absolutely uncultur- 
able. The village Communities who predominate in that portion 
of the district have dono all that could be done to utilise the 
existing patches of good land. Whore the ravines are wide 
enough they have been dammed in such a way as to stop the 
downwaid rush of uater and to preserve the good soil; and the 
Bides too have often been carefully terraced. The portions uhich 
cannot be so reclaimed aic valuable for pasturage or as wood 
piescTVes, and the people derive a livelihood fiom grazing eattlo 
in them for the pi eduction, of ghi. 

Included in the banen aiea and old waste is the land uhich 
IS covered with tioes, gi ass or bush. If fiom this bo excluded 
the 130,147 acres which were separately classed at settlement as 
^‘ravine jungle’’, it loaves bub little room for grazing grounds 
or fuel and fodder pieservo. The extensive usar plains which 
prevail in the pachar are utterly destitute of vegetation except 
a little short grass and, here and there, a stunted babul ; and 
apait fiom the ravines the district possesses only the remains 
of a wooded belt of d id/e which runs in a south easterly direction 
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through the pachar from Umiain to Sahar. This jungle, accord- 
ing to traditions^ tras once of considerable sisiCj but most of the 
culturable parts of it have now been bi ought unrVr the pdough. 
The cIMIc IS a useful ticc and ia put to a variety of uses. lie 
fioweis blossom in the month of Ghait and the pods arc pioduoed 
m BaisaJeh; the former, which furnish a dye of a yellow colour 
called ii^sU) are collected by the poorer castes, diied and sold to 
PafisLfW In order to extract the colour the dowers uro steeped 
m water, a small quantity of lime being added in oulei to det'pen 
the shade; the dye gives to cloth a yellow hue, but the coloui i.s 
not fast. Its use is principally confined to the dydng' of gar- 
ments at the Et)h festnul. A more valuable product of the tieo 
IS the gum, vhieh goes by the name of kmo. In the month of 
OkmL, when the tree is in flower, cuts are made in all duectious 


on the trunks and bra/iehes , irom these the gum exudes, and two 
or three days afterwards is collected by Haholias and othor low 
castes. The gum was formerly used in the manuf aetui o of indigo, 
a solution of it being throw 11 into the liquid estraeted fiora the 
indigo plant in order to coagulate the dye; and it is also employed 
as an astringent medicine The large oval leaves are much in 
demand as platters or cups in which food is seived at nati\c 


entertainments. These platters are made by nereons of the Ban 
caste. Cups or daunas cost six pies per hundicd, and the laigc 
platteis or poKcds fiom four annas to six annas pci hundred, 
A cheap kind of rope is mauufaetuied from the baik and root, 
the fibre of which is also employed for caulking boats Prac- 
ticaUy, however, the only jungles in the distnei aie those to bo 
found in the ravines of the Jumna and Chambal, for the ravines 
that flank the Sengar and Bind are usually destitute of ticcs. 
Here, where the destruction of the tiee growdhs at the hands of 
wood-euttors has not taken place, hardy timber sucli as the hahU, 
dhdk, rwnj and harmnda, with many other kinds of smaller 
trees and shrubs, abound and supply excellent giazing for goats 
camels and other animals. The hahul is, on account of its hard- 
ness and durability, the usual souice of timber lor agncultuial 
implements; but with the development of the leather industry at 
awnpore its value has been greatly ouhaucod owing to the 
ntiWion of Its bark ^ ^ taimmg agent With a constaut and 
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steady demand there has arisen a good opportunity for its 
plantation and propagation, though in this diiection little has 
yet hccii done. Many babul tiees of eiCeptional si/e aie to he 
found in the Jumna raviueSj but only where there is some depth 
of soil^ a point which would have to he home in mind in 
selecting sites for plantation. 

Close to the town of Etawah, and for the most part in the 
deep nrdas that flank the Jnmnaj lies the only jungle iihichhas 
been in any sense piessivcd It has an approximate circum- 
ference of nine miles^ and an area of some 2,000 acres extending 
oxer portions of tho villages of Etawah Khas, Dhumanpur, 
Loharna and Partabnar. In ISSS, on the lepresentations of 
Mr. Pisher, then colloetor of the district, the onmi'iicltrs were 
induced to permit the jungle areas of these villages to be thrown 
together and managed as a single concern with a view to con- 
servation of the timber. Money was borrowed; trees, chiefly 
hthids, weie planted, and 31 embankments were thrown across 
the ravines to form, if possible, a suitable seed bed. At first a 
hahiil fence was also grown, but owing to insufficient attention 
the trees failed to effect this object. Grazing was at first 
rigorously excluded; but later, in view of the haidship entailed 
by this prohibition on the residents of Etawah, it ivas permitted 
m an unreserved area on .condition of the payment of grazing 
fees to a contractor, to whom tho rights were leased. The collec- 
tion of dry wood and the cutting of grass in reserved areas weie 
subsequently added to the contract, which grew in value till in. 
1901 it brought in an annual income of Ps. 2,000. Of the total 
receipts 36 per cent, was j»aid over to the zamivdars and the 
remanidor was spent in management and improvements. A per- 
manent establishment of one janiaJar and six foresters was 
maintained, who wei e snpiervised by a ranger : and a wii e fence 
was giadually erected to suriound it at a cost of Es. 2,000 
per mile. From time to time further embankments were con- 
stiuoted, roads to facilitate communications were crit and a 
nursery, watered by a branch from the Etanah distributary of 
the Bhognipur canal, was estalilished. In 1902 a fresh aeheme of 

agement was mtrodneed under whwh the forest was leased 
hi?’ the owneiB to Messrs Cooper, Allen & Co of Cawnporo 
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for fifty years at aa anoaal rental of Rs 3,000. Tho fbie 
treo 13 the hahd, but shisU^n is also found m quantities u 
the lower povtiona of the rai ines or hehind the cmliankment' 
wheie the soil is inoistei or tho water level higher, and tht 
has taken root loth in high and low giouiid. The 
latter thieatens to outdo the habd on the ealoarooa. uplands 
and its baik has been tiled as a tanning agent at (.Wnpoic; but 
it is inferior both in this respect and in tho quality of its timber 
to that tree. Espei itnonis hare also boon conducted With planta- 
tions of cdSt^ia aiii'LGulodi, a tanning shrul), and various agaves 
of the American, Bombay. Sisal and Furcroca varieties, a feu 
of the last having been obtained fiom the gardens at Lucknow 
afid Sahaianpur. The piospects of the fon'st with xnopei c-aio 
and management aie hopeful, and it has hocn calciilatod that 
huhd even when growing in the poorn-t soil will bung in a 
profit of nearly Rs. 15 per acre, owing to the demand foi the 
bark. 

The trees found in the aitifieial groves are usuallj’' mangoes 
Tilth a small admixture of ^nriMn, 6.'J and other indigenous 
species; while in the guldens of the well-to-do may be seen iimos 
and oranges, pomegranates, custard apples, guavas and the other 
well known fruit trees calti\ated in India. Tho grove area, in 
1907 amounted to 21,827 acics or 2 02 per cent of tho total area, 
a proportion which compares favourably with that of other dis- 
tiicts. There has, however, been a slight reduction in it since 
last settlement, when 28,785 acres oi 2 C5 per esnt. of tho total 
area were covered with groves. The area is considerably laigei 
in Bidhuna than in the other tahsils, and amounts to S,900 acres 
or 3 21 per cent, of the total area of the tahsil, and it is smallest 
in Etawah with only 3,667 acres or 1 34 per cent , the average 
for the district being 5,457 acres per tahsil. Tenants are said to 
be very fond of planting trees and to avail themselves readily of 
the permission of the zmirnda/rs to do so, groves being a kind of 
property much valued by all classes, chiefly on account of the 
dignity and respectability arising from their ownership, apait from 
any feelings of pmty or religion. They are freely used as a 
security on which loans are raised ; hut the usual condition attached 
to their plantation namely that of contmuiBg to pay rent for the 
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landj often proves itself in practice an irksome burden to the 
tenant. Etawah is well provided with roadside avenues along the 
main lines of oommunicaferonj the commonest varieties of trees 
being the mm, shisliAm, piped, h'lrgad and tamarind 

The district has no mineral wealthj and there are no mines 
or stone quarries in it. Stone required for building nr other 
purposes is brought from Agra, Gwalior or Mirjzapiii. The tehua 
or red stone of Agra, aird the dndiilya or white stone of Gvalior, 
are generally procurable in the Etawah bazar at twelve annas 
a maund •, a maund of stone makes one patiya or piece measuring 
33'''x3d" X 1|". Brick earth is everywhere obtainablej and 
bricks made of tins material vary much in price according to 
the quality. The best and largest varieties^ known as gis, 
ineasuring 24" X 12" X2J/' cost Es, 6 per hundred; the nest called 
chmifki, measuring 1S"X15"X2/' cost Es. d per hundred. Of 
ordinary sized bricks there ard tirree kinds : guiiiiuiali bricks, 9" 
Xdy'xd", sell at Es 1,000; mistrl bricks, 9" X X 2V', at 
Eis. 550 ; and raddi bricks, S" X4"X li"? at Es. 350 per 100,000. 
Snhio or nswa wood brought from Cawnpore or Farrukhabad can 
be purchased at Es. 3-S-O and Es. 2 per eubre foot, whilst of 
indigenous wood shisham costs Es. 2, and nim, mahua, 
and mango about Ee. l-S-O per cubic foot. All indigenous wood, 
however, is gone-rally sold in Icaris or rafters at so much, per 
score ; good Icaris, measuring ll"x4" X4", if of shisham, sell at 
E'^. 40 per score, and if of mm or mahna at Es. 22 per score. 

Limestone in the shape of kankar occurs in the district, 
both in the block and nodular forms. It is evident from the 
ancient remains in the distiiot that block kanlcar must have been 
more largely used for liuilding purposes than it is at the present 
time. That which is now employed is obtained principaUy in 
the neighbourhood of the Puraha and Ahueya rivers, where it 
lies near the surface. It is known by the name oi sihya and is 
soft when first dug out, but it hardens with esposuie to the 
air. It is much more difficult to consolidate than nodular 
htmkar, hut makes a better and smoother road. It is found in 
largo masses in the beds of tha Jumna and Chambal rivers, where 
it forms large rocks rendering navigation dangerous, Biohua 
kankar generally uuderlies hhur or 5/ uraiiXL soil in fairly large 

2 
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nodules with irregular projections and pierced 1)V a niimher of 
holes. It oarnot be completely freed from eanh unless it is 
bioken into small pieces, hub irbcvi frell 1 eaten don n on 

roads it eonsolida’ es veiy well. The Irr/nZ' r,' which is foiiTid in 
The ravines is locally known as hihar or jharixt. Jt langcs 
considerably in quality and this makes it unsiutaMe foi most 
woib. Ey the action of water it is natiijally waslmd complel.elv 
frec from earth, hut it is more difiieulc to con=?oli'Iale. Kimhn- 
s sacked on the road costs Rs 3-8-0 per 100 ruble feet, if the 
distance from the pit doos not oceod tivo mik-s: tin; coat, of 
metalling aroad 12 feet wide with 0 inches o'’ metal amounts to 
Bs, 1 , 466 , moladlng the making of eaitlien jxifrtu 

Lime is made in Etawah of 7r,t'nlt;o,' only. co,4s Rs, Hi j)( r 
hundiedmaiinds and, owing to the fact that the huihtt' ntihsed for 
Its prcj/aration is easily pi ocui able in a neli-waimd stale fiom tho 
ravines is of much better quality than in many of the culjoining 
distriots, IVhen the lime is gioiiud it ir mixed v, itli hitljhari 
or limestone grave), instead of sand, or with a ii<'i klii ink,}\vd 
bricks'! This admixture rendei-s the inoitai very sljoug The 
cohesive power is so gieat that vaulted oi oroined rools mav be 
built of a concrete of coaiso lime mixed with fji’oken brn IvS and 
kaiikflr alone: this is known as r/a/Zo, and Rueh consfuieimns 
have stood the test of many years 

Ihe wild animals foiiml in the poHion of the distmct lyino> 
north of the Jiimna are the same as those nhirh oremr ihi'ough- 
ouf, the Gang'^tic plain. To the soiitii of the Jumna, m the iJd 
broken country which Hanks both U and the Chambal, tliey am 
moie varied, Ijeopa,rds oecuj, bin; imt fveqnenfcly, in tho'Jc gai is 
and oecasionally intrude hovond: ami a laie \,icor som< tiiuei, 
puts m^au appearance one w.ns ^flot iruhe Eistmr foiesi as late 
as 1903. In the same localities hyenas and wolves aie found, 
though the latter hare now much decieased in mimhm-s ; and l>oth 
here and m the wooded belt of jungle to the north of the district 
wild pig are common, but in no place where pigstieking is 
possible. Large but diminished heids of antelope range ovor 
eplams of the north, and in the lavmes give placo to the 
ravme_ gazollG or cUnkn^a. Sometimes a mnikn- or Actual 
strays m from tae contiguous port ons of Gwalior and here and 
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there, in places bet’^rceri the Seugai and Jumna and around 
Chichauli, ndgai aic met with. The fauna of the district also in- 
clade foxes jackals, poioupincs, hadgi-rs, monkeys, wild eats, hares 
and numerou.i othei small aniinals, while in the rivers, crocodiles 
and turtles abound, and por[«oises otters and other animals occur. 
Undei tho sysLematu- op‘*’ation of the rales for the destruction 
of udld animals, loss of human litV fiom this cause has now 
pjaetieally oused to occir, and the number of cattle killed by 
I’vild beasts does not average more than o yearly According to 
the disfcuot leturiis .some' Ud wild animals of vanous kinds are 
killed yeaily, nhile rewaids aggregating Rs. 265 are paid foi 
then destruction. Lizards of all kinds abound fi om the laige 
tieo-clirabing animals called to tho harmless house lizard, 

lint snakes are not peihaps so abundant as mother districts more 
densely oovored with vegetation. Thanatophidia, especially the 
cobra and /ifiri',?,/-, aro continually met w'lth, and, though the 
number of deaths caused Ity them has much decreased, account 
foi an aveiaoe annual moRality of 55 persons. 

The cummonei game birds <omprise the giay paitndge, 
smallci sandgronso, saL[>c and many kinds of quail, the lattei 
affording excellent shooting when the iipe rabl crops are on the 
giouud or in the fields dose to irastc lands overgiown 

with scrub ■'Vgctatioii Ksithoi the Idack noi the painted 
partridge nor bustard occiii except as lareties, but the small 
horiean is occasionally found. Blue-rock pigeons are common 
and may be pm chased foi tiap-shooting piuposes at from three 
to four rupees pei hundred Thr gioen pigeon oi harinl is also 
found wherever there are popd trees. Duiiiig the winter months 
the jhils to the noith of tho district are well stocked with teal 
and various kinds of ducks, pochards, sheldiakes and geese. The 
gray goose and brahminy duck are. however, more common m 
the neighbourhood of the iaiger nveis, while tho kulang is met 
with but is not abundant. The district swarms with peacocks, 
and in the town of Etawah some trade is carried on in their fea- 
thers by Bahelias who kill the bii ds : any extensive destruction, 
however, is checked by the observation of the close season within 
the mnnieipality. The avifauna include the well-known saras 
many kinds of herons and waders and all the nsual vaneties of 
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doves, parrots, sparrows, shrikea, crows, rollers and other 
passerioe birds. 

The rivers and tanks of the district abound witli fish. The 


ro}i% grows to a size of from 20 to 25 pounds and is eoinnioni_y 
caught ill AsarJi or Sawccn hy means of nets or witli the oi dinar j 
lod and line. On the smaller rivers weirs are erected to inteicept 
this fish on its way down the stream : it is then stunned with tho 
blow of a lathi and captured. Its price for eating purposes 
varies from one anna sis pies to two annas a scr. Tho mullot, 
called orwari, is found in the Jnmna and weighs fiom oiu- 
quaitci to half a pound. It swims in shoals and is caugnt from 
Fhagun to J dh by means of cast-nets with small meshes and is also 
occasionally shot with fine shot: its flesh is estcemod a groat 
delicacy and sells at about four annas a ser. The sing, a small 
fish about three or four inches long, which derives its name from 
the spikes with which its head is furnished and which aio said 
to cause a painful wound, is caught in tanks, when the watm 
becomes low, by means of nets and wicker baskets ; it js also 


much esteemed by Indians and fetches about three or four annas 
a ser. The ■parhiu is caught in rivers and occasionally in tanks liy 
means of weirs and nets: it grows to a large size, often S to 10 
aers, and is a most voracious fish. Tho saur is usually caught 
by means of nets during the rains, weighs about half a pound, 
sells at one anna sis pies or two annas per aer, and is considered 
one of the best fish for eating. Other fish which are caught for 
the^maiket are the small bhur and the patharclmaa in 
addition to these the makaser,mugri, dhgm-, Imven, Im, htlwaa, 
dial, Icatnja, ghegra, hogJma, slang, 'a, gxmoh, ham, jxivta 
pariyasi, yadheya, tengan, S'lland, and ^harga are found. Ti-om 
the larger species of fish, such as the has, sAand and roha oil foi 
burning is occasionally extracted; and, with the exception of a 
few Brahmans, Eajputs, Banias and Bhagats or devotees fiah is 
generally consumed by all classes of the inhabitants, though no 
portion of them can be said to subsist entirely on a fish di,,t 
Asapneral rale, fish is partaken of as a relish or as an 
occasional change m the ordinary food ; and for Etawali city the 
ai y supp y on an average is estimated at from 10 to 20 

iH pnia-ipally earned on by Mallahs and KaJia:^ buc i o 
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class entirely adopts ic as a sole means of livelihood. At the 
census of 1901 there was not a single person m the district who 
leturned fishing as his ordinary oeenpation No attempts are 
made by riparian proprietors to exercise control over the fishing 
oi the larger streams, but the village lights in tanks and small 
sii earns are generally leased out at a small sum 

The district has no particular breed of cattle of its own, noi 
have any schemes been undertaken for improving the indigenous 
animals. The latter are of the usual desciiption found in 
contiguous districts and cost from Es. 20 to Es, 60 per pair ; while 
imported varieties of hardier and better stock run up to as much 
as Es. 300. Mhero well irrigation is practised the bullocks are 
generally stronger in build and larger than those required foi 
oidinary agricultural purposes , and in the ghar tiact, border- 
ing on the Jumna, a pair of bullocks for working a well costs 
from Es. 80 upwards. Buffaloes are employed usually by the 
poorer class of cultivators, but they are capable of less exertion 
than bulloelvs and do not stand the heat so well . their average 
puce is Es, 30 or Rs. 40 per paii“. Milch buffaloes are com- 
monly kept by all who can afford them and supply as much 
as 7 or 8 seers of milk a day ; they coat some Es 50 each. 
Besides the local fairs at which cattle for agii cultural purposes 
can bo obtained, the most important markets for the district are 
the Batesar fair in Agra and the Makanpur fail in Cawnporo, 
both of which arc easily accessible from all portions of Etawah. 
The supply of cattle, is well up to that of other distiicts of 
the Doab and slightly exceeds the average of the provineo. 
When a regular stock census was taken in August 1890, there 
were 146,513 bulls and bullocks and 26,618 male buffaloes, 
giving [a total of 171,031 plough cattle, while there were 76,941 
plougbs. This gave a plough duty of 7-08 acres, and a pio- 
poitlon of 2'23 animals per plough. When a second census 
was taken in January 1904, a substantial increase under all 
heads of stock was obseivecl. It was then ascertained that 
there weiG 150,588 bulls and bullocks and 28,165 male buffaloes, 
giving a total of 178,753 plough animals. The number of 
ploughs on the same occasion was returned at 81 153- so that the 
pro]^ oxt on of an nials per ploug lad fallen to 2 20 com^ ared 
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with, a provincial average of 2-33- The plough (kiti on the 
average total cropped area of 674,302 acres was S 31 a<ires, Oi 
other animals at that eensos thoie wero 103, 3S7 cows^ ,;o\i 

buffaloes and 180,073 young stock The most s’ceent stork 
census was taken in January 1909, and rheiL was a dochne undo] 
all heads except that of cow Iniffaloos ; these had im-i'eaflod in 
number to 84,64.4, while there uoro 119,322 hulls and lnillo< ks, 
24,Sl9 male buffaloes, 82,011 cows and 167,7 '7 "5 vouiig stof k 
Hoi ses like lattle are generally impitutcd fxom other disl i n is, 
with the exception of the oidiiiaiy country ponic.'i Th‘ lortei 
aie not reared as a rule uith any legaid to ini])iovoni( in, ai ri 
aie used as pack animals or duidgcs , but oct'asniiially moio 
substantial sffnt/Mckirs maintain butter animals and aliicmiil 
bleeding for sale at the Batesar frau The total nniohm of 
horses and ponies in 1909 was 17,019, hoisi'S numbciiug 1 , 1 M! 
No borse or pony stallions arc at present maintain ml l)y tlm 
district board foi lu'ceding purposes 

The returns of 1899 showed a total of 19,99 1 sheep and 
114,624 goats. These animals are leaicd ( cumsively in the 
country between the Jumna and the Cham hal and liv 1909 had 
incieased to 28.774 and 170,351 respi-ctively — numbeis iriuch 


generally exceed those of all districts except in the Aiiahabaf 
division and m Oudh Shi^ep aie hied foi thni wool and fu 
tlie butcher, and sell at 11s. bO to Rs 80 pm simro. Ramlr 
aie dropped in the months of Kui Ul and ifwir and, aftei' i.mm 
brought up foi SIX weeks on milk, are turned out to gra/c 
In the rains they are fieqiientl} attacked by ,i, diseas.- ralhil 
muhun and in the cold weather are subject to a kind of muiTaii 
called hisbi, which is usually fatal and a souicn of gieai anxutj 
to shepherds. The goats known as Jnomipan oi goats frou 
beymd the Jumna aie in great request on account of chei. milk- 
git ing properties the best of them supply three sm s id milk d 
aj and fetch as much as ten or twelve rupees ea< li ihghtiuc; 
lams kept for purposes of amusement coat about ils -j ^ each" 
am goats me also bred for the butehei. The census letuim 
ot J.09 also showed 4,503 donkeys, 268 mules and 1,086 (-amels 
Ao attempt has been made at mule-breed’ug a™i the donkeys 
are of the usual oyen^orked and underfed dee i j i on such as arc 
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possessed by Dhobis and Kumhars The number of oamels is 
laiger than in any other district of the province, except Agra, and 
Dtan'al) is one of the chief sources of supply to smrouuding 
fciacts During the hot 'veather and rains, "when they arc not lu 
use, large nnml^ers aie kept 'pazing in the jungles along the 
Jumna south of Lakhna in Bharthana tahsll 

The annual icturns of cattle discaso suffice to shoiv that 
disease is eJways present in some degree in the district. The 
( ommonest forms are undeipest, knoi’^u as tho rogi, dehi, cJi^^cJiak, 
and , foot and mouth disease, called hhar pakhn , anthiav, 

and haemorrhagic septicaemia. Aecoiding to the returns the 
total number of deaths fiom these diseases -was 231 in the yeai 
11)07-08, the last named being lesponsilde foi 100 out of thc 
tolal number. Attempts have lieon letcntly made to check thc 
spread of these diseases by inoculation, but the results achieved 
have so far beeu small owing to tho apathy of the people. A 
peripatetic veterinary assistant is employed by the district boaid, 
and another is stationed at Etavali in chaige of a veterinary 
hospital In the year 1907-08 tho formei of these treated a 
total of 1 J24 animals, 2 335 of which were affected with eon- 
atgious diseases. 

tttiange stories have beeu told about the climate of Etawah. 
In Thorntoffs gazetteer it is stated that the heat is such that 
the hardest wood, if not well covered with Idankets, will split 
with a report like that of a pdscol The climate is hot and 
dry like that of the Doali generally , and tho hot winds Wow, as a 
rule, steadily and strongly from, the commencement of April 
till the break of tJie rams. The climate ha«, however, been 
somowhat modified and rendered more moist by the planting of 
a large number nf trees and prooafoly also liy the introduction 
of canal uiigation Situated on iiigh and well drained land, 
at any rati the city of Etawah has a reputation for groat 
healthiness among natives of the jU'ovintc , and, taken all round, 
the cdimate of che clisirn't lannof. jnobaldj 1*0 surjiassed by that 
of any ouher distnct in the plains Iffie mean annual tempera- 
ture registered at Agra, which has a amaUei rainfall and the 
climate of which is not dissimilai to Etawah, is 78-9°, ranging 
from 69 8° in January to 96 2° n June Ihe tomperature 
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at Eta all is somewhat loss, nor aro bo high maxima lompora- 
tures registered as at that place. 

Records of the rainfall have been luaiiitaiucd at the lahail 


headquarters since 1845, and wero also kept for a number of 
years at other centres such 0.3 thanns they aro now kcp( only 
at Etavrah; Bhaithana, Bidhum and Auraiya. According to fcho 
district retmus the mean average fall for the district for the 
last 36 years is 31‘62 inches. The distrihntion. varii b littlo; 
Etawah to the west receives tha least with 29-Sd indie; and 
Bidhiina the most with o2-74: Auraiya and Bharthana apjnovi- 
mate closely to the district average with, a little over Jl luchos 
each. The annual variations exhibited are as a laio not vciy 
striking. On the side of excess the highest recorded fall was 51*52 
inches in 1865, when Etawah and Bhaitkaua oLtahiecl 5(> iuches 
compared with 46 m Bidhum and Auraiya: on several octasmna 
over 40 inches have been rcgistciod. On the other liand there have 
been some remarkable droughts; in 18GS an average of 15 22 
inches fell and in 18S0 only 13*72. Among tahsils the lowest 
recorded fall was that of 7*97 inches m Auraiya in 1905; and 
the highest those of 58 80 at Bharthana in 1868 and of 5()'10 


inches at Bidhiina m 1885. Generally speaking, the raniBUl is 
equally and well distiibuted over all portions of the district. 

The reputation that Etawah has for healthiness is amply 
borne out by the vital statistics, and in normal years the district 
death lato will compare favourably with that of suy other in the 
province. Mortuaiy statistics have been compiled from un early 
date, but the returns were not, till the Introduction of an 
improved sj stem in 1871, considered satisfactory. Eiom 1871 
to 1880 tho average r^orded number of deaths was 18,360, giving 
a rate of 28*31 per mille on the population by the census of 1872. 
The results were almost eeitainly understated in the earlier 
years of the period, fox between 1878 and ISSO the mortality 
was for no ostensible reason very much higher. During tho 
numbei dcatlis aiiimally amountud to 
faao! ranging between 10,812 in ISSS and 

30,034 m 1890, Between 1891 and 1000 tho annual morialitv 
averaged 28,075, with a resultant rate of 3l*7l per miIle;buL 
dttr ng the Boyen years from 1901 to IW" 't has ria u Lo 2 > 044 
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01 37‘11 jiei’ mine. This increase is foi the most part due to 
plague, which first visited the district in 1903, and which, since 
it has hsen prevalent, has claimed an average of 2,664 victims 
e\ery year ; while in 1906, owing to famine following on the 
severs frosts of the previous year, the mortality rose to the 
unprecedoiited figure of 46’45 per mille. Generally the numbei 
of deaths does not show any violent or great fluctuation, and is 
woli exceeded by that of births. During the decade from 1891 to 
1900 the number of births averaged 29,459 or 40'34 per mille and 
from 1901 to 1907, 34,168 or 42’34 per mille. The vital statis- 
tics will be found fiom the year 1891 onwards in the appendix ^ 

In another tablo the number of deaths occurring from the 
piincipal forms of disease will be found.f As usual, fever 
heads the list. Malarial fever is undoubtedly prevalent in Etan ah 
as elsewhere, but the term is, as a rule, made to include all cases 
in which fever is a predominant symptom of the disease, without 
necessarily being the cause of death. Intermittent and remittent 
fevers are ondemic in the district, are most in evidence after 
the close of the rams and attack all classes. According to the 
returns, fever was responsible fiom 1881 to 1900 for over 81 per 
cent of the total mortality, while from 1901 to 1907, 73'11 pei 
cent has on the average been attributed to this cause. Tever 
does not appear ever to assume the proportions of a violent 
opidemic, the number of deaths due to it being generally fairly 
constant; but in dry and healthy years it is normally less fatal 
in its effects than in years of heavy rainfall. 

It is not often, that the district is visited by choleia, though 
this disease occasionally appears in the hot weather, and there 
is only one year on record in which no deaths from it at all 
weie lepoited. Only on two occasions, namely in 1887 and 
1894, have over 2,000 deaths been returned. Excluding these 
years cholera has been responsible, during the last thirty years, 
on an average for 121 deaths annually, ranging from only one 
in 1898 to 1,107 in 1906. The worst epidemic known was that 
01 1S87, when this disease eairied off 3,946 victims. 

Small-pox has been at far more fiequent and baneful visit- 
ant than cholera From 1S77 to 1890 tho average mortality 

•Appondu, table IIL t Appondii tabto IV 
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from it amounted to S55 annually, five severe epidemics having 
occurred 111 iS7S, 1883, 1S85, 1889 and 1890. The good effects 
of protecti\'e measures in the shape of vaceination, hoivever, 
are very clearly illustrated, and thmo has been ]nogrosHive 
immunity fiom this disease. I5etiv>3r. 1891 and 1900 the 
averagu number of deaths leeorded ',vas 193, a uumlioi v-hicli 
between lOOl and 1907 fell to 153, in no single yeai of this 
period did the mortality iisl to 1,000 Fiom 1877 to 1880 an 
dunual aveiage of 12,899 persons weie vaccinated, lluruig the 
ensuing deeaclc this numbei rose to 30,735, and between 1901 and 
1907 the number has averaged as much as 2-1:, 543. As a result of 
this Etanah is as well pioteccerl as most distil cts in thu pioviuee 
In the municipality of Etawah vaccination has been for aboiil j S 
lears compulsoiy. The vaccinating staff lor the distru t i onsfsl'. 
of one assistant supejintendenl of vaccination and 1 3 vacoiaa 
tors, maiutainecl m 1903 at a cost of ncaily Es. 2d)00, du jdocl 
between the district lioard and the mumcipality 

The othei diseases prevalent in the district call foi no 
special remark. The most impoitant of these is plague, w hich 
has been already noticed : in 190S it had almos!: died out. Dysen- 
teiy and bowel romplaiiits aia lesponsihle for a iiumlior ol 
deaths every year, and in many oases occur as a result of malarial 
fever. From 1891 to 1907 an average of 219 deaths tias annually 
been attributed to these diseases. 

Statistics of infii mitios wore first compiled at the oensus of 
188] It was then found that there were in the district 05 luna 
tics, 304 deaf mutes, 2,048 blind peisons and R3 lepeis. Ten 
years later the number of the insanes had decreased to 09, ol 
blind peisons to 1,797 and of lepers to 64, ivhile that of deaf 
mutes had increased to 455. Ihe reasons for the changes heie 
indicated are not apparent, for in 1901, while there was a decrease 
in the number of blind jicrsons to 1,374 and of deaf mutes to 262, 
the number of the insane had risen to 99 and of lepers to m 
There is nothing m these figures which calls for special lemaik 
the numbers are somewhat lower, especially as regards blind pei- 
sons, than in hleemt and Kohilkhand, and they are also lower 
than in any other district of the Agra division except Mampiin 



CHAPTER II. 

AG-EICULTOBE A5rj> CoMMilBOE. 

All th'j mfoimatioii fciiiit tau gle«i’ied ]i'gauliiig th.e 
state of tlia distiiut goes tn rIioa' that it ^va'? in eavly days in a 
much (] 0 [)rossod oouJibion dit tliu li>st mti eduction of Biitish 
mlo in 181)3 TituiVah not only sulftied ivoni droughty but the 
people umo appi ch..Ui.i\'t of an iiicms''on by the Maiatha axmieB 
i\hl( h had gat}ioit,rl On its Ijoulcri and tliieatened to ovemm it 
The peasants, undei hoinli foai of a raid, sat cowoiiiig m then 
\illages and would not }>Iough ihcir fields' the areaundui' cultiva- 
tiou 'S'as inuijli smalloi than uHual, aud as -f to Icaie nothing 
anting to fill up the nieasuie of theii calamtty. the scanty 
harvest ivlieu neailj lipe was destroyed by a succession of 
fuiious hail-storms iMauj of the jpeople emigrated, and it rras 
long hefoie any dogjee of iiros])erity \^as restored, During 
the subsequent) settloment», tlie ovci whelming levouue assess- 
ments, the extremely disluiLed btate of the trans-Tumna tract 
and some seal cities all combined to letard the expansion of 
I ultivatioii which had been (.otifitltmtly expected under the 
peace and security of British rule In. lS40, when Mr. Gubbms 
took up the Battlement of the district, there were only 462,918 
adesor-iST percent of the total aiea under the plough; but 
cultiyatioii IS known to hav‘' considei ably decreased as a result 
of the Severe famine in 18J8, The census returns of L863 give 
the cultivated aiea as 557,804 acies oi 53'8 pei ecut. of the total 
area of the district as then < onsrituted, consideraldc progress 
having fieen achieved diuing die inteival, .It the last settle- 
ment coneduded in 18?4 theie Was a notable iucrease on the 
figures of JSlr. Gubbms, The cultivated land occupied 547,619 
acres or 50’SS per cent ot the total aiea, and these arc the only 
letnrns that can bo eonsidored aceiirato for purposes of com- 
parison owing to the cheuges in both the pargana and district 
boundaries The increase then observed amounted to 94,701 
ai’i'us 20'99 p^i cent. The proportion of cultivated to total 
81 ea waa highest m Aura ya vhero t ankoanted to 56 per cent., 
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and lowest in Bidhnna with, only 42 per cent, Pargana Pha 
phundj whicli la now equally divided between these two tahsils 
had nearly 5o per cent., while Etawah had 51 and Bharthana 
47 per cent, of their total areas undei tillage. There has been 
no change worthy of remark since the settlement eithei in tlio 
cultivated area itself or in the proportion of this to the total 
area The ai ea undei the plough was reduced to 633^895 aeios 
as a result of famine in 1S97, and again to 494;1S3 acies in 
1905; but the average for the five yeais ending in 1907 
amounted to 540,425 acies or 60 76 per cent, of the total 
area — a figure which differs but little fiom that of last settlement. 
The relative positions of the taheils, in spito of tho distribution 
of tile Phaphnnd pargana over Bidhuna and Auraiya, have not 
changed, Auraiya still heads the list with 54 per cent of its 
total area under the plough, and Bidhuna comes at the bottom of 
the ladder with 46-79 per cent ; Etawah has 51-71 and Bharthana 
50-54 per cent. The preeminence of Auraiya is due to tho fact 
that it possesses less broken ravine country than either Etawah 
or Bharthana, while Bidhuna has always comprised within its 
boundaries large tracts of uncultivated usar. 

Owing to different classifications, there have been large and 
important changes in the recorded areas of eulturablo land. At 
the settlement of 1840 there was no eulturablc waste classod as 
such but only 43,545 acres of old waste and as much as 108,-102 
acres of land recently thrown out of eultiiation. In 1874 the 
area of land not assessed to revenue, including bairen, icvcnuO" 
fiae and jungle areas, was ledueed by 39,734 aeics', but tho 
area of old waste was returned at 106,996 acres, and only 12,464 
acres were recorded as land recently thrown out. By old waste is 
now meant Uud fit for the plough but which has been more than 
three years out of cultivation; but it consisted m 1840, as a lulo, 
of land which had never been broken up : it included a,ll land 
tainted with reh, and was not for the most part such land as would 
be soon brought under cultivation. The large area of new fallow 
m 1S40 was ascribed to the drought and famine of 1838. The total 
dtniabla area now recorded ui a normal year approximates to 
280^000 acres, though the aveiage for the five yeais ending with 
1907 was 294,615 acres or 27 22 per cent of the Uita 


area 
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owing to large areas temporarily thrown out of cultivation in 
1905j especially m Auraiya taksil. In this area is included 
1SS,866 acres or 12-78 per cent, of eiilturable waste, 100,335 
acies or 9-27 per cent, of old fallow and 34,068 acres or 3-15 
per cant, of new fallow. The proportions seem to he fairly 
constant, and the limits of profitable cultivation would now 
appear to liave been reached in the district, unless some means 
aie discovered of reclaiming rc/i.-infeeted plots. Tho only class 
which shows any tendency to fluctuation is that of new fallow, 
the area of which increases largely in yeais of agricultural 
calamity, but ceases to oxeeod the aveiage as soon as normal 
conditions are restored The largest area of enltiirable land is in. 
Aiuaiya, where it amounts to 3T67 per cent- of the total, and 
least in Bidhuna, w-here it is only 22-99 per cent ; but that por- 
tion of it which 18 classed as culturable waste, as distinct fiom 
old fallow, is almost the same in the three tahsils which touch 
the Jumna or extend beyond it. Here it rises to 16 per cent, or 
over, but in Bidhuna does not exceed 3 per cent. 

Tho methods of agiieulture pursued in the district differ in 
no respect from those found elsewhere in the Doab. The 
application of manure and the use of water for irrigation aie 
extensively resorted to, and as regaids the latter the district is 
now exceedingly well piotectod. Population, too, over the district 
as a whole is sufficiently dense : on the other hand the agricultuial 
porrion of it consists to a large extent of Brahmans, Eajputs 
and Ahirs, who do not make the besc class of cultivators. In 
the hhalyucMvu villages, especially those of Auraiya, property 
has now liecome very minuiiely subdivided; and in these 
aa well in blocks of villages m tlie north-east of Bharthaua and 
north-west of Bidhuna tahsils cultivation is perhaps more care- 
fully and laboriously eairied out than elsewhere. In the trans- 
Jumna tract the population is much less dense, and the facilities 
foi irrigation very small, so that m this direction it is natural 
to find a more slovenly system of agriculture than in the fertile 
fields of the north. On the other hand, though population is 
scarce, the eattlo are usually numerous on account of the avail- 
al le grazing - there is less necessity to tme manure for fuel, 
and the ungenerous nature of much of the soil bas driven the 
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iuliabitants *0 e<n.bank or texTaee tbsii land wKercver (hoir mean' 
allow It is a noticeable too, cbat mosi of fcho hh’i’?y'icho-‘''ti 
■yillageB winch have hoon remaiked foi then raiefal huslianclrr In. 
in this tisct, ami the advantages ',\hich the ffclp/.p 
by nafrure have in part Ixeen setuied in the ]>•.!. i' by nidiigify 
There are the usual harvests known as tlio kJturif 0 
aatumn, the ro/bi, or spring and 1:0 tA cr o^tra '■’.aivest The 
last averages only some 2,750 acres uiinuatly, ilm iargowi 
acreage nndci e.vtra crops hemg in Bidiiiuia and Etawah tub 
sils. The area oceasionaTy expands cortsidevabl’j wh^n it 
iiecomes necessary to supplement a deficient rail lian esc, anrl 
m 1905-06 over TplOO aeiea were- sown. Tlit chief < rops tiron n 
arc the inferior mlilet known as ct/iin or sfrwt.)i and melons, 
while small aieas aro also dnotedto v.getalde>s, PiacLically 
the entii'v harvest IS grown with the help of ungation Of thi 

tw 0 mam harvests the /s/tur/f is tiio moi-o impoitaut. Vt las! 

settlemanc it covered 300,374 01 06 per <■< nt of tlie total crf)])nLd 
area, as against 24T.246 'iovrved by the ru/ji In thoJattoi area 


is included that ot the 5;r<r cl crops, but the relativt pro]>0ition^ 
have not since changed During the five years i tiding In 1007 aj* 
average of oOS, 934 acres 01 54‘7 per cent have Iwon de\nt«.d !o 
the autumn, eompaied with 301 ,710 acres or a little ovei 14 pci 
cent, to the spring harvest, and tiu-re is little- 01 no diHermnc 
among the tahsils 

The system of douUi* eropping is folloived bo ii cougidcYafdi 
estent m Etawah owing to the facilitioa foi irrigation . Liic aim, 
so treated is generally in excess of tiial in Agra and Mainpun, 
but somewhat less than that m Euh, Cawiiporc- 01 bAi jiikdubad 
On the whole it is well up to the average of the Ion or Do«i). 
and theie has been a considcraide increase during the l.isl, iMonty 
years. In^lSSS the dufnsU area was ictuiued at bi.hOb acres, 

and the quinquennial avei age fui tho years from 1393 tu (,397 
was 96,634 aciGs. During a similar peimd Wien lOUd and 
1907, 124,877 acres were annually twice cropped in the district 
this amounts to 2273 per cent, of the cultivated aten The 
figures for the different taheds do not exhibit any great varia- 
tions, but the proportions are highest m Bidhuna and Dharihana 
where they reach 26.54 and 25-96 pe>' cent respectreely ai-d thi 
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est in Auraiyaj where ii does not exceed 18 per 
system is now practically fully developed, and 
at this area will much increase 
/ci^ a 7’ if staples are the millets, known as hcijrtt and 


juar, and cotton, these tiiieo, sown either by themselves or m 
combination with arlifir, occupying On an aveiage nearly 73 
per cent, of the entire area cultivated in the harvest Between 
1903 and 11)07 hrip'n, alone or m eombinarion, covered 103,047 
acres 01 28 47 percent of the Jeharif. It is chiefly giown in 
lighter and sandy soil, especially those which boidei the rivers, 
and consequently the proportion is much higher ni Etawah, Bhai- 
thana and Aui‘ai 3 ’a than m Bidiiuna. Indeed in the last named 
tchsil hlijra dojs not now normally cover more than 9,487 acres 
01 10 71 of Lhe aiea devoted to the Jcharif in the tahail, while in 
Vuraiya the percentage rises as high as 35’86. Since last settle- 
ment the cultivation of bajivi, over the distiict has incieased by 
nearly 32,000 acics or 34 per cent., the increase having been com- 
mi n to all tahsils except Etawah In only about 1 per cent, of 
the area devotfd to this ciop is Jmjt'ct sown alone, in the rest it is 
mixed though spaisely with o-rlmv iii every tahsil in the district. 

Theavtiago aica undei j-tvnr is 89,861 acies or 24 36 per 
Leim of the Iharif hauest The lattei figuie uses to 33 42 
pel cent in Bidhuna and falls to 20 44 pei cent ni Etawah, while 
It IS 20 S4 pci cent in Bhavfchaiia and 23-23 per cent in Auraiya 
The totPal area, oior the distrut has deci eased considerably since 
the settlement of 1874, when it amounted to 102,046 acres or 20 
pel cent of the total cultivated aiea, Init while in Bidhuna and 
Vuiaiya it has iisoii, lu Etawah and Bhaithana it has fallen 
,7wir IS geneially giown 111 the stifPei and hotter soils, but like 
hnjra it is usually mixed with urhaTj the piopoition grown alone 
being again only some 5 pei cent. Both hn^rcf. and are 

usually sown -n June on uuirngated land, the fields lioing 
previously prepared by throe ploughing s. They are reaped m 
Kovember, the estimated outturn lieing lietween 7 and 
maunds pier aoie on first class and between 4| and 6 maunds on 
second class soil. The value is between Es S and Es. 16 A 
considerablfi amount of juav is grown only for fodder especially 
in Etawah and Bharthana. 
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The mostj valuable product in the autumn is cotton. The 
average area for tho five years bet^veen 1903 and 1907 was 74,166 
acres, accounting for 20‘10 par cent, of the lihn/rif harvest. The 
proportion has little changed since last aettlemant, when 78,317 
acres were devoted to Jfc, and there are seldom great fluctuations 
in the area sown. Less than one-eighth of the area, however, is 
planted with cotton alone, and the crop is usually laigoly mised 
with arltfu. Of this latter crop^ uncombined, there were in 1 907 
only 12 acres in the whole district. Etawah tahsii dovotes 25 
per cent, of its area to cotton and Bidhana only 12 per cent., the 
proportion both in Bharfcbana and A-uraiya being over 21 pox 
cent. The cultivation of cotton usually calls for some shill and 
capital; it is grown on both irrigated and unimgated soil, 
generally of the better class, and normally manure is also 
appHed, though only two plouglungs are held to suflioe. With 
artificial irrigation it is sown in June, and in nnirrigated lands 
as aoon as the lains break. Picking commences as early as 
September, and finishes in Decembei, the amount of produce 
varying betw'een 7 maunds an acre, w^orth about Ks, 30, on the 
beat irrigated soil, and 2-1- maunds, worth about Rs. lO, on. 
inferior dry lands. 

The only other khccrif crop that is of any importance is 
73 ^a■^;kt or maize, which during the period between 1903 and 1907 
covered on the aveiage 52,321 acres or 14‘X8 per cent- of tho 
area cultivated in the Main/. The only tahsil, however, w'hore it 
18 extensively planted is Bidhuua, and here the proportion is as 
high as 23‘92 per cent. ; in Auraiya it falls to 7-23 per cent. 
Maize is usually sown in the best gauhani soil, close to 

the village site, where the fields yield iwo crops a year, and is 
preferred as a forerunner of a rahi crop because it is supposed 
to exhaust the soil less than any other of the hhartf staples. 
The land is generally Aveli manured and the crop is sown as 
early as possible in Asarh, Daring the ensuing month the field is 
carefully weeded, and by the middle of Bhadon the plants have 
attained a height of four feet and the ears begin to form : if 
there is any chance of the ram failing, they are at once irrigated. 
The average produce per acre is estimated at from 10 to 13 
roaunda, vaioed at TU 16 and the rucculent heads command 
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a ready sale in all markets. Sugareans, in spite of fcke develop- 
ment of the canal system, has made no progress in the district : 
at last settlement it covered 22j-lS-4 acres or 4 par cent, of the 
cultivated area, but the average between 1903 and 1007 only 
amonaied to 0,015 acres. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in the traus-.Jumna tract the existence of many old 
disused / coMm 5 or stone-presaes ssill testifies to the once ostended 
cultivation of eugarcaue. The rest of the hharif harvest is made 
up of the small pulses known as moth, iird and mihng, the small 
millet manchja, which oovets some 2,000 acres, and hemp oi 
sccnai, which is grown in all tahsils usually to supply local needs 
in the shape of boat-hawsers or well-ropes, A small acreage is 
devoted to or klnwti; and there are a a few pan gardens 
such as that at Kudarkot. In 1907 there were still 962 acres 
under indigo, and there aie many rains of factories and 
vats scattered up and down the district. The area under indigo 
is a fluctuating one and the industry is not flourishing; its total 
disappearance is probably only a matter of time. 

In the ro,bi harvest mixed crops largely predominate over 
those sown alone. The area under pure wheat averaged between 
1903 and 1907 only 72,079 acres or 24*0S per cent, of the harvest, 
but it has increased since last settlement, when it only amounted 
to 541,770 acres. The proportion is highest in Bhaxthana and 
Bidhuna and lowest in Etawab and Anraija, but the difference 
between them is only 7 per cent, or less, and is piobably due to 
the inclusion in Etawmh and Auraiya of large tracts of lavine 
country ; in these wheat, except where there is alluvial soil, is not 
normally grown. Usually wheat is restricted to irrigated land: 
the field destined to receive the seed rei^aires nt least sis plough- 
ingS; and both iriigation and manure are practically essential. 
The produce is estimated to vaiy between 12 and 20 maunds per 
aero, aocoidmg to the soil and the amount of care bestowed on 
the crop ; the value of the produce is between Ks. 28 and Ks, 50 
according to price, but the espensos of cultivation are proportion- 
atety high. The acreage devoted to pure wheat, however, does 
not account for the whole area in which this crop is grown; for 
it is extensively sown intermixed with gram and to a less extent 
with barley- Puring the qainquennimn ending in 1907 42,215 

3 
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dGi-es over the whole district, or 13-99 per cent, of the mh h^rve&t, 
were covered by wheat in combination with giam and bailey, the 
mixtures being known as gmclmii and gujab. Bailey alone oi 
]n combination with giam forming the mixture caikd bijhar, to 
'Rhich peas are generally added, is tho favouiite 'f staple, 
and during the same period occupied 117,533 acres annually Oi 
38'95 per cent, of the rali harvest At last a ettlemont barley and 
giam, alone and intermixed, covered 350,331 acres; the dcuease 
IS chiefly to be accounted for by their replacement ovoj 20,000 
acres with wheat or wheat in combination. Only one-niuib of 
this area, however, can be credited to barley alone, tho icjnain- 
der being occupied by bcjhcir. Barley is not so expensive a 
crop to grow as wheat; fewer ploiighings are rcqau’od for it, loui 
to seven sufHemg as compared with a minimum of six, and le^s 
manure is applied, though almost as much irrigation is necos'-m) . 
The quantity of produce per acre is similai, but it is woith 
considerably loss. The area under g'lam alone has not matciially 
altered since last seulement: there weie 21,330 acres thou under 
cultivation, and the average between 1903 and 1907 was 20,021 
acres or 6 83 per cent, of the rabi harvest The local diuti ibutiou 
10 uneven ; Auraiya accounts for 9,300 aoies oi nearly half iho 
aiea, and Bidhuna for only 2,973 acies. Gram is, on tho mIioIo, 
little irrigated ; ii resists drought well, and foi tins reason is 
acceptable to the inhabicants of the par. It can be giowu on in- 
fer lor soils, needs at the most tour ploaghiugs and does not usually 
require manure. The average produce pci acre is about 8 mauuds^ 
which are worth about Es, 16 only. Thy only other r<fho staple 
which calls for mention is peas, the area of i\hich appears to bc 
extending. It was not separately recorded at last sottleiueni, ljub 
between 1903 and 1007 an average of 25,193 acies was devoted to 
It, ranging from 8,775 acres in Bharthana to 4,512 in Bidhuna. 

The other 'ralo food crops growm in the distiict cover insigni- 
ficant areas, Vegetables of various hinds arc raised by Ivachhis 
in garden laud to the extent of some 1,200 acres annually, and a 
similar area is devoted to potatoes. The only important non-food 
irop is opium, which has grown largely in favour. At last 
settlement only 4,948 acres were covered with poppy, but for the 
ivB years from 1903 to 1907 an annual average of 19 622 acres 
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'was maintamed. The proportion over the entire district is 6 ‘47 per 
cent, of the rnbi harvest ; it rises to I0'7l in Bidhuna but sinks 
as low as 1*46 in Atnaiya. Poppy can only be grown on the 
best irrigated and manured gjAihon laud, and calls for a consider- 
able amount of skill and capital to work it. Some 600 acres are 
annually put under tobacco, and 250 reserved for condiments 
and spices ; Loth rape seed and linseed occupy an insignificant 
acreage, and dyes are almost unknown. 

Irrigation is extensively practised in the district. According 
to the returns of the settlement concluded by Mr. Gubbins in 1840, 
234,140 acres or 34 97 per cent of the total cultivated area 
were inigated. Thirty years later, 'svhen figures were compiled 
for the next settlement, this area had increased only to 266,208 
acies or by 13-26 per cent.. Considering that three out of the four 
tahsils of the district had in the interval between these settlements 
been provided with canals, the increase was certainly small, and 
it seems probable that Mr. Gubbius’s statistics were either taken 
m an exceptionally favourable year for irrigation or were 
inaccurate. In Auraiya and the ghar tracts of Etawah and Bhai- 
tliama there is no doubt that the area watered from wslls was 
overstated ; for the survey was taken just after a famine, cul- 
tivators had dug wells everywhere In the hopes of obtaining 
water, and the land adjacent to these, whether urigated or not, 
was recorded as watered from them. The real increase was 
therefore probably considerably larger than the comparison of 
the figures indicates. In spite of the development of the canal 
system by the consti notion of the Bhoguipur branch, there has 
been no impiovemcnt since 1874 in the total area watered. The 
latest return for the five years ending with 1907 shows that the 
average iirigated aica amounts to 238,804 acres or 43*46 per cent 
of the cultivation, the highest recorded figure during this period 
being 289,915 acres in 1905-06, a year of serious drought in 
the district. The proportion of irrigation in the various tahsila 
varies considerabl}', and there have been great changes during the 
last thirty years. Bidhuna has always been the tract in which 
irrigation has been most highly developed : at last settlement 74 
per cent, of its cultivated area was returned as wet, and the latest 
figures show that it still holds the first place ifith on average of 
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66,349 acres or ^M7 per cent. In Bhartbana tlie proportion haa 
lemainetJ substantially unchangcdj for it ivas 48 per cent, in 18 i... 
and is 46 99 per cent., while in Etawah the percentage of 
46-99 at last settlement has Mien to one of 41-18 between 1008 
and 1907. The greatest irapiovement has taken place in Auraij a, 
which was formeily the driest pargana in the district owing to the 
absence of canals and the greater depth of water in the walls. At 
last Bettiement only 11-66 per cent, of its area was irrigated; but 
this figure has now risen to 35-48 per cent. Part of the incrtasc 
is due to the inclusion of a portion of the pargana of Phaphiind 
within the tahsil, hut the greater pait is to be ascribed to the 
development of canal irrigation from the Bliognipui branch. 

The eompaiison of the figures of 1840 and 1875 withthoso 
of the five years between 1903 and 1907 indicates that the 
methods of irrigation have changed rather than its extent. This 
IS confirmed by a consideration of the sources of supply, In 
earlier times the district was almost wholly dependent on wells 
and, to a small extent, on tanks. The lattei still account for the 
insignificant area of 2 per cent., but well irrigation appears to 
have been largely replaced by canals. At the last sottlement 
104,773 acres or only 39 per cent, of the irrigated area were watered 
from canals, ranging from 38,932 acres in Phaphund to 14,432 
acres in Bidhuna ; none weie so irrigated in Auraiya. At the same 
period 50,067 aci es were returned aa irrigated from wells in Bidhun a 
and 11,636 acres in Auraiya, The proportions have now entirely 
changed No less than 71-47 per cent, of the average irrigated 
area is watered from canals ; while only 25-13 per cent, is watered 
from wells, compared with over 57 pier cent, at last scttlemont. 
In Auraiya no less than 04 53 per cent, of the irrigated area of 
the tahsil is dependent on canals, and in Bharthana 85-64 per 
eem,; while in Bidhuna and Etawah 45*63 and 36-82 per cent, 
respectively still obtain their supply of water from wells, com- 
pared with 74 and 67 per cent, at last settlement. Tho reasons 
for this change are not far to seek. No close compiarisons of 
value can be made between the coat of canal and well irrigation, 
where the expenses are disbursed in such different ways, but it 
IS clear that the utilisation of canal water saves such an infinity 
of trouble, Bayee bo large an expense in cattle and irrigates at 
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one time so much larger an area that it is Loand to displace 
11 ligation from wells. On tho advantages and diaad vantages of 
canal as against well iiTigation. it is not necessary here to dilate. 
The complaints brought against canals are that the supply js 
uncertain^ and that it is not always possible to obtain water 
exactly when it is wanted ; that the water is inferior as a fer- 
tilising agent ; and that it causes injury by the deposit of silt, 
by rek or by swamping. The causes of the first and partly of the 
third have been and are gradually being removed by improved 
methods of canal administration. As regards the second, the 
deterioiation that is alleged to set in after the first few years is 
lather to be ascribed to the stimulus given to the growth of wheat 
or other exhausting crops, while the abandonment of well irriga- 
tion entails a diminution of the number of cattle kept and conse- 
quently of the amount of manure available. As regards silt and 
veil, the settlement officer was of opinion in 1875 that no village 
in his experience had been injured by the first, and that the 
oeeui'rence of the latter was very much exaggerated. The objec- 
tions levied against the canal were, in his opinion, amply refuted 
by the eagerness with which the people abandoned their wells 
whenever they could get canal water without unreasonable labour. 
His opinion is amply borne out by the statistics. 

The character of the wells depends largely on the depth at 
which water is found below the surface. This varies in different 
parts oi the district. In the ^cJiar tiact the subsoil is firm, 
and at last settlement water could generally be found between 
18 and 20 feet from the surface. In the ghar, on the other hand, 
the water level varied from 60 to 80 feet, while in the kurJea and 
in the far it was at so great a depth as to preclude practically 
all possibility of irrigation. The first of these tracts has now- 
long been influenced by the canal, and considerable changes in 
the water level have taken place : but the water level m the ghar 
has not been appreciably affected by the construction of the 
Bhognipnr branch. According to observations taken at Phaphund 
between 1897 and 1900 the mean spring level had risen to 
between 23 and 19‘3 foetj and the general mean spring level of 
tho district as recorded on tho canal ohservaiion charts -was 14 
feet below the surface Considering that imgation had in 1900 
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been established over the distriefc for noarlj fifty years, this result 
compares favourably with those on other and more recently 
eonstrueted systems where the average depth l3elow the suifaco 
does not eseecd 8 to 10 feet and even rises as high as 4 to 5. In 
the hurhx and traua-Jumna tracts, which have been, unaffected 
by irrigation, there are no changes to record, and the water lev el 
has always been estremely low. Tho wells cm ployed for iiiiga- 
tiou are of thiee eIas.^C9, those with masonry cylinders, those that 
aie merely earthen and those that partake of tho nature of botli, 
being dug like an earthen well but lined with big curved bucks, 
generally only fitted together tk.ngh sometimes set in raoitar 
In the inchar tiact earthen wells arc easily constructed, last a 
long tunc ouing to the firmness of the subsoil uird give an ample 
supply of water,' but m the g\a,r tract they aro uncommon, 
and in the par impossible, except in lowlymg laud along tiic 
foot of the ravines or in alluvial soil almost at tho w'ater’s t'dg( . 
At last settlement the number of wells returned for the whole 
district amounted to 1,067 masonry and 33,704 temporaiy 
wells, ranging from 11.347 and 9,609 in Bidhiina and Eiawah, to 
6,494^ in Bharthana, and to 4,367 and 3,044 m Phaphund and 
Auraiya. There has been a considcralde decrease in tho num- 
ber since 1875, for the latest returns for 1907 show a total of 
6,047 masonry and 15,057 noa-masonry wells iii tho distrnt. 
out of which 4,40S masonry and 12,393 uon-masoiiry wells were 
used for irrigation during the year. Considerably over onc-balf 
or 3,462 of the masonry wells are to he found iu Bidhuna tafisil, 
while Etawah has the largest number of earthen wells with 7,119, 
In Auraiya there wore only 434 of the former and 064 of the 
latter kind. The cost of constructing a well varies wich the 
distance of the subsoil water from the surfacr-. In the trans- 
Jumna tract and in the ravino villages where it is very deep, 
the outlay on a substantial’ masonry well amounts to oyer 
Es, 1,000, At other places, where the water is nearer, the 
estimate varies between Rs. 350 and Rs. 400, The outlav ia 
very much reduced if full masonry is not employed, and m such 
mre^stances not more than Rs. 400 is normally required cron 
m the par, while elsewhere Eg. 260 ia sufficient Earthen wells 
cost on an average Es 12 only md usuaUy a lining of twisted 
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nrhar, jhnv, or cotton stalks is put m up to water level in order 
to prevent soil subsidence. Irrigation is, as a rule^ only regularly 
applied to the best rcibi crops, and the expenses of irrigatmg an 
acieof wheat, hcjliai', opium or vegetables from a well is estimated 
at Es, 15; but a coiisidoraidy greater outlay is entailed for slow 
giow'ing sugarcane. 

Canal irrigation was first introduced into the Etawah district 
in 1S55 when the Gangee canal was opened for irrigation. The 
Ganges canal, starting £iom the head works at Hardwar in the 
Saharanpur district, traverses Moerut and Bulandshahr and 
contmues as far as Eann in the Aligarh district. At this point 
it bif areatos into two Ijranches, the Cawnpore and Etawah, whose 
directions ate suffiAently indicated by their names. In 1877 
the whole canal system of the lower Doab underwent radical 
alteration. A new weir was in that year completed at Earoia 
in Aligarh, and a channel was constructed from the weir which 
inter'iectad the Cawnpore and Etawah branch of the old Ganges 
canal at a point approximately 30 miles east of Kanu. The 
small lengths of the old Cawnpore and Etawah branches, lying 
between Nanu and the point of intersection by the channel from 
Xarora, aie now known as ‘‘stumps”. They are practically only 
ut liaad now to supplement the supply of Water in the lower 
Ganges system when necessary. A few years later the channel 
fiom Naiora was continued lioyond the point of intersection 
across the Sengar and Sarsa rivers past Shikohabad in Mainpuii 
into the ghar tiact of Eiawah, and became the Ehognipur branch; 
the whole system comprising the Cawnpore, Etawah and Bhog- 
nipni branches fed from the river at Naroia being called the 
Eovv'er Gauges canal system. 

The main channel of the Cawnpore branch does not entei 
the district but passes about two miles to the north of it in the 
neighbouihoocl of Bela By means of the Kansua distributaiy^ 
which has a total length in lire district of 14 miles, and the Mar 
minor of the Khairnagar distributaiy, which is four miles long 
water for irrigation is supplied from the Cawnpoie branch to the 
north-eastern part of talisE Bidhuna as far west as the water shoe 
between tV Ariud and Pandu rivers. Between mile 10 and mil* 
12 the Kuneua distributary orosBCs a BmaB tract of lowlyin 
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landj in which waterlogging has been prevented by the oonstrnc- 
tion of the Sariawan and Hardu drainage cuts. The Etawah 
hranch enters the district between the 41st and 42ad miles of its 
eoursej on the noith-western side of Etawah tahsii. It runs in a 
south-easterly direction across the district for 46 miles and passes 
into Cawnpore about five miles east of Pbaphuud railway stationj 
its course east of Bharthana being closely xinrallol to that of the 
Bast Indian Eailway. At the 42rid milestone below’ Balinda 
and at the 46th near Kahan the canal crosses lines of drainage 
connecting with the Ahneya and Sengar. The lieacl of the 
drainage line near Balincla touehes the canal at the 42nd mile, 
after having passed over some two miles of country ruanmg 
parallel to the canaL At this point, theiefore, the emljanlcments 
cat off two square miles of the catchment basin wliich natnrallj’ 
belonged to the jMls in the village of Barauli, At the 4Gth 
mile, again, the water which daring high floods passed off from 
the Barauli y/iils towards the jhils at Eahan has been diverted 
by the canal embankment from its natural lino of escape. The 
drainage on the left bank of the canal has accordingly been 
diverted into the Ahneya river by the Hardoi cut, and that on 
the right bank into the Sengar by the Kumhawar dram, with 
which are connected the Barauli and Eahau drains. After tho 
46th mile the canal runs a course almost due south-east until it 
leaches mile 67, where it is influenced by the close proximity of 
the Ahneya. At Luhia it intercepts a line of drainage, whiob, 
rising in ICeshopar Eahan and flowing through the Liihia jVVd, 
used to pass into the Sengar, but escapes have now been pi ovidcd 
by the Luhia and Ayana drains. Eor the next fifteen miles it 
continues on an easterly bearing and keeps clear of all drainage 
lines with the exception of that at the S9th mile near Umarsonda. 
Here it outs off a portion of a hollow connected with the loiv- 
lands lying in the neighbourhood of Eamain. These are properly 
drained by the nala of the same name which joins tho Sengar 
near the village of Sarai Chauri ; this nala has been improved so 
as to act as an efficient drain and is now called the Bamain dram. 
At Malhausi and mile 65 the intercepted drainage to the north 
of the embankment is passed under the canal by a syphon and 
Sows along the Malhaugi drain into the Malhaoei eacope A 
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short distance further east or at mile 69 the canal skirts a 
depression near Harehandpur, which is drained into the Ahneya ; 
and at mile 73 it leaves on its right in the village of Birpur a 
very estensive hollow which forms the head of a drainage line 
passing by M'ay of Dasaira and Mirgawan into the Earns 'iiala. 
This nala joins the Sengar at the village of Khajiia, and several 
drainage cuts such as those of Kandhoiij Phaphund and Kotipur 
have been passed into it. At mile 79 the canal intercepts a 
line of drainage for the last time in the district; and 
on the left bank escape for the surface water has been pro- 
vided by the Karoara drain, and on the light bank by the Sehud, 
Bijhai and Eanchausi drains, the former flow'ing into the Ahneya, 
and the three latter into the Sengar. The Etawah branch leaves 
the district at mile 87. It used formerly to tail off into the 
Jumna at the village of Garabha in Cawnpore, but the last four 
miles have now been abandoned and surplus water is passed 
through thoKeraon escape into the Non river. The disfcributaiies 
on the left bank are known as tho Gangsi, Bansak and Harchand- 
pur distributaries. On the lugbt Lank the distributaries are more 
numerous; they are the right Balinda, Kandhesi, Umarsenda, 
Phaphund, Kothipur, Eurhadana and Mangalpur. The total 
length of minors and distributaries within this district is 376^ milos. 

The principal works on the main canal are the weirs at 
Kusiari, Gangsi, Balinda, Manoharpur and Jhinjhak, some of 
which have been interpolated since the first construction of the 
canal in order to give better command m the distributaries. 
Only one of these, however, namely that at Manoharpur, lies in 
this district ; it has a small fall, and it is doubtful whether it 
would give sufficient power to work a flour mill as was once pro- 
posed. There are regulators by which the water supply in the 
distributaries or escapes is controlled with the aid of sleepers or 
planks at Ghiror, Turaiya, Maihausi, Dibiapur, Euru and 
Bannajakha. At Ghiror, Sberpur, Maihausi, Euru and Keraon 
theie are escapes designed to escape 1,500 cusees of water or, i£ 
urgently required, 1,700 cusecs. The canal level shows that its 
bed at the upper end is 492 feot, and at the lower, where it leaves 
the district, 415 feet above the level of the seiu Bridges have 
been provided at all important places of crossing , and there are 
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inspection houses for the acoommoflation of irrigation officers at 
Basrehai', Heunraj JCudarkot, Umarsenda, JMalhausi, Bhaithana, 
AchaMa, Samamj Dtbiapui’j, Phaphmid, Burhadana, Samthai- and 
Kudrel either on the main canal or its dtsiriLuiariog. 

The Bhognipur Ijranch of the Lower Ganges canal was 
opened for irrigation iu 18S0, It takes off fiom the Lowei 
Ganges canal at the village of Jera in the Mainpnn Jistiict, and 
inns for B7| miles through that distiict bofoic it eiossos the 
Etawah border in tha west of Etawah tahsih Ai'cci a coui'bo of 
66 miles through tahsils Etawah, Chav taaiia and Amvnya it passo^ 
at mile lOo into Cawnpora. The lied of the canal at the unpoi 
end is 505'97 and at the lower 4-lG‘30 feet above moan sea lovel. 
The tract it serves is geneially a iieil diained one, and aflmitably 
suited for in igacion At mile 40 is situated the Bahai escape 
which runs for four miles through ravmos, and dischaigos surplus 
water into the -Tumua It ia intonded to serve as tlio mam 
escape for the Lower Ganges system and has a oapacuy of 1,200 
ousees, which ou emergency can be increased iiO 1,500. The only 
other eeoape on this canal is that known as the Panhar, ndiich 
runs into the Sengar nadi and is designed to carry only 300 
cusees. The Bhognipur bianeh is provided altogether with 210 
miles of distributary cliannek, which supply irrigation to fclua 
district. 

The estimated irrig’abla area m Etawah amounts to 309,300 
acres, and the culturable area commanded is computed at 597,100 
acres. In 1905-06, when the rainfall had been seriously dedmenf, 
the capacity of the canals was tested to its utmost, and 129 497 
acres in. the Mari/ and 176,558 acres in the rahi, or a grand total 
of 306,056 acres, were watered. In a normal year, however, the 
average net area which receives water does not cseccd 230,000 
acres in both harvests. Out of this 142,000 acres are watered 
Bom the Etawah and 83,000 acres from the Bhogmpur !)ranch. 
For the five years ending in 1907 the average receipts on both 
branches on account of occupiers’ rate amounted to Rs, 5 93 GOS 
the Bhogmpur branch contributing Rs. 2,21,462 of the total! 
And to this amount must be added a sum of Es. 81 480 on 
account of owners’ rate, only Rs. 22,885 of which belonged to the 

H.r.awah o 
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The district suffered greatly in earlier times under the 
influence of drought The scanty leeordSj howevei’j that remain 
give no details o£ the distress in the great famines Tihich occuricd 
from time to time Iieforo the introduction of British rule, hut it is 
safe to assume that Etawah did not escape the ravages of those of 
1424, 1471, 1661, 1770 and the gicat chtdi&a of 1783. The earliest 
accounts still extant are connected with the visitcatiou of 1803-04. 
The rail, harvest of 1303 was injured by a veiy severe haiistoim, 
on account of which a laige amount of revenue had to he remitted. 
The following hlutrif almost entirely failed. The lams, 'svhich 
set in abnormally late, held ovei from August 12th to September 
4th and the hot winds recommenced to blow, entirely desfcrojing 
the harvest. Toirential ram about the middle of the latter month 
prepared the soil for the reception of the vahi, and raised a ho]io 
that about half the hkanf in.=talment of revenue amounting to 
Rs. 3,94,000 would be recoverable; but there were no winter rams 
and the end of the season was characterised by a reerudescenco of 
destructive hailstorms Tho raids of the hlaiatha levies on the 
Aligaih frontiei, and clisturliauces caused )>y the 
of Tiiwa Thatiya and his followers added to the gcnenal depres- 
sion. The people were, as a rule, poor and had little loft to them 
after they had paid the very high revenue then prevailing ; and 
tiaders were anxious to dispose of their stores of gram at any 
price, fearing that, if they did not do so, they would lose it all 
by plunder. The collector was not allowed to remit the demand, 
while there were few or no crops on the ground. ISmigration 
aeoordingly began in the spring of 1804 and eontmiiecl steadily 
till the succeeding autumn crops wore harvested, and a lilow was 
given to the district from which it did not recover for the next 
half century. The revenue balance sheet shows that, in spite of 
all measures to collect the demand, R.s 3,70,045 remained unpaid 
out of a total of ov'er 31 lakhs. Of this sum the Board of 
Revenue were eventually obliged to remit Rs, 6,l7,G99, but this 
amount cannot be taken as a eiiterion of even the loss to Gov- 
ernment caused by the famine, for there is no means of ealeulat- 
ing that which was caused by the retarded growth of population, 
the set-back to agneultural improvement and irrigat on and the 
depressing influenoe of Timvereal indebtednosa Between 1803 
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and 1837 several minor di'oughts visited the district. In 1SJ3 
the sum of Ks. 6^129 had to be remitted, and in 1819, in addition 
to a striking off of over Es. 15,000, a balance of Es. 41,800 
aeeriied. Again in 1825 drought prevailed over the i^'hole pio- 
vince, but it was very variable in the district. 

The great famme of 1837-38 is said to have revolutionised^’ 
the whole district : from it dates the dismemberment of most of 
the old talvqds which had been in existence since the cession and 
a redistribution of rights in property which may fairly be said to 
have changed the character of the proprietary body. In Jnlj 
and August 1837 hardly any rain fell: the Banias doubled their 
puces, and the jails rapidly filled with starving peasants who 
knew that the commission of some small offence would at all 
events procure for them a sufficient meal. Though a few showers 
fell in September, the land remained untilled, and such was the 
emergency that Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, himsdf 
came up-country to visit the lamiue-stiiekea tracts. In his des- 
patch of February 1 3th, 1838, he mentions Etawah as one of the 
districts most affected, and where the largest expenditure was 
required in order to palliate the evil and prevent the total depo- 
pulation of the Country by starvation and emigration. Special 
works were authorised for the employment of the destitute, which 
generally took the form of tank construction or repair j and as 
much as possible was done to contend against the difficulties of 
the situation. A relief committee was formed at Calentta to help 
the aged and infirm, and among other disbursements it sent a 
sum of Es. 19,000 for this purpose to Etawah. Judging from 
the accounts of the famine left by eya-witnosses in Agra, Far- 
rukhabad and Gawnpore, the scenes of destimtion and suffenno- 
must have been most harrowing, and no relief came till the raiut 
of 1838 at length broke. Some idea of the intensity of the dis- 
tress may be gained from the fact that Es. 8,76,641 of land 
revenue had to be remitted for the year and that m the foliowmo- 
year Es. 1,07,261 remained uncollected. 

The year 1860-61 was marked by 
foUowing on the failure of the monsoc 
most severely in Meerut, Eohilkhand 
the Agra divimoru Etawah seems to 


another extensive drought, 
>n ; but the scarcity was felt 
and the western portion of 
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the pale of aoute distress^ for, though the distribution of gratuitous 
relief to the infirm poor and provision of work for the able-bodied 
had to be undertaken, these were on a small scale. The Agra 
relief committee sent a donation of Es, 2,800 to the district 
aulhorities, which was supplemented by Es. 335 from local 
subscriptions and a contribution of Ks. 9S6 from the Government. 
A total number of 54,101 units or a daily average of 361 only 
uas relieved, compared with 323,563 in Farrukhabad and 600,713 
m Mainpiiri. In August 1868 the Etawah district was again in 
a critical position, and half the /c/iari/ harvest of that year was 
destroyed. But the rainfall of September eamo in time to save 
it from ruin, and the eventual outturn of the vohi was estimated 
at about three-quarters of the average. There was no real famine 
in the district, and the distress was met by the grant of gratui- 
tous relief from charitable funds, the average number of persons 
relieved being only 37 daily for 241 days. 

The next famine was that of 1877-78, but during this theie 
was not any general severe distress among the people of this 
district. Prices were high and the poorer classes were undoubtedly 
badly off, but there was nothing approaching a general famine 
even among these. They probably had some little stocks of gram 
in hand to fall back upon, and these W'ere supplemented by the 
charity of friends and relatives who w'ere better off. The rain- 
fall was extemely bad. The monsoon burst at the beginning of 
July, but after this there was practically no rain, the total fall 
from the 1st June to the 14th September only amounting to 4T 
inches out of a normal of 2S‘9. A large area, however, was 
commanded by canal irrigation, and timely ram in October saved 
the situation. Relief works were started in September and a 
poorhouse was opened in Etawah on February 10th, 1878. The 
former took the form of lcanl\X/,r collection on the Etawah- 
Gwalior and Eibiapur-Jalaiin roads, and the raising and widening 
of the Etawah- Auraiy a road. The Imnltar collection was given 
out to contractors on condition that they employed the distressed; 
but no wmgea were fixed, and they paid what they would have given 
to ordinary labourers. In the poorhouse the inmates were served 
with cooked rations and clothing was given to such as required it, 
but no money allowance wa« made, the management being veatod 
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in a oommititee of native gentiemea under the stiporvision of the 
district staff. Eetween September 26% 1S77, and December 7th 
of the same ycjar, 18,970 men, tvomen or children 'wore employod 
in the colleetion of metal for the Dibiapur-dakiui and Etaivah- 
Gwalior roads, while on tho Efawah-Auraiya road, whore work 
continued till March 31st, 1878, 134,882 units found relief. The 
Xmorhouse, suppoited entirely by mnnieipal funds, was kept open 
till the close of 1878, but all distress was piacticallj at an end 
after the harvesting of Bhe rabi, and when that was accomplished, 
the number of inmates never esceedtd fifty. Tho total cosij 
of the opei’ations other than in the poorhoiise amounted to 
Rs, 28,410. 

Kest conies the famine of 1806-97, which wms lioth widcspiead 
and severe in its effects. Themomoon of 1890 began oady aud 
well ; it ceased towards the end of Aug ust, by which date only 
3 29 inclms of rain had fallen. The eaily cessation of ram 
Hccompanied hy a recuidesoence of hot winds not only lajmccl the 
hhiiTij, but imperilled the prospects of ther't&i, anclas Sepbomber, 
October and 17 ovembei passed away piactically rainless, id ivas 
perceived that, e.\cept in caiial-iingotcd tracts, there would he an 
almost tot A failm 6 of both harvests. Piict-.s, which bad bogim 
to rise in August stood at the end (ff October at an average of 
about 10 sers per rupee, while wheat was sAIing at 7-f sorn only. 
Emigration to wai ds klal w a and Indore now eominoa c od, o nd it was 
deemed advisable to skit lelief measures. A poorhousc was 
opened at Etawah on October I6th, 1896, and work iras starii il 
on the old Mughal road fiom EUwah to Kalpi, This atti acted 
BO many labonreis that a separate charge had to be established at 
Ajitmal, The numbers, however, wore Boiuow'hat swollen by 
emigiauts fiom Gwalior territory, wdio wore subscciueutly diaftcd 
back to place! nearer to their owm homes, when tho Gwalior 
Daabarstaitedits own ivorks, Tho highest number of persons 
relieved on any one day wms 17,886 on Fcbuiary 2lst, 1S97; and 
the total espsnditure incurred thus was lls. 92,060. Gratxdtons 
relief m tho shape of monthly grants to the poor at their own 
homes was also given, Rs. 20,754 being in this way distributed to 
/,8/6 persons. Rupees 10,904 were advanced to ^ainlvdars 
tor vdlage w^rte, of which only Ds B 830 were recovered lees , 
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remissions of land revemie to the extent of Rs, 69j227 -ft'ere 
granted and Rs. 0,237 tveie susjicndcd. Towards the closo of the 
famine Es. 45,000 were received from the committee of the char- 
itable relief fund for the help of those ho had lost all their 
pioporty in the struggle. Out of this sum Rs. 30,275 were 
distributed to 6,055 cultivators for seed, Hs. 13,350 to S90 cul- 
tivators for the pui chase ot plough cattle and Rs. 1,162 to olheis 
for that of implements of laboui. 

The famine that followed m 1905 was greatly accentuated 
by precedent events. The vahi, harvest of that yoai piomised no 
be a record one, but an iiupieccdented fiost at the end of January 
and the bcginniDg of February caused an immense amount of 
damage. Distress might even then have declared itself but for 
icmissions of revenue amounting to Rs. 12,997. The loss incuri ed 
then might havo bean made good, had the monsoon of the year 
given good lain ; but beeween June and October only 10T5 mches 
Mere registered against a noima! of 29‘54, with the result that the 
hho/i'if >vas very much injured and much land could not be 
picpaied for the rdn. As a piehmiuary mcasiiro Rs 79,846 of 
the hhanf instalment of land icvennc were remitted, and 
Rs. 5,886 ivere suspended. Tost works M^erc subsequently opened, 
but it was not until the begmmug of Fcbriiaiv 1906 that the 
signs of distress became well marked; and famine conditions 
wore declared over the district on March I2th A foitnight 
later a most destriicti ve hailstonn passed over the district and 
w ithiu a tract live to ton miles wide wnped out the crops in a largo 
iiumbei of piosperoiis irrigated villages. As a result of this aud 
ot the shortage of lam Rs. 1,91,257 of tho raht, demand had to be 
icmitted. Relief measures were continued during March, April, 
May and a part of Juno, w hen, owing to the falling of heavy rain, 
it W'as found possible to close all works and to diaft the names of 
deserving recipients on to the gratuitous relief lists. The highest 
daily number relieved on major works under the eoiitiol of the 
Public Works department was 2,014 in the first fortnight of 
June, the total expenditxiro incurred being Rs. 11,127 ; while the” 
highest number relieved on works or in poorhousea or at their 
homes by the civil authoiities reached its highest point wnth 
6 936 m ApriL The total cxpondituro incurred by civil officers 
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vras Ks. 38j987. Daring the year from October 1st, 1005, to 
September SOth, 1006, a sum of Hs. 1, S3, 066 ■was distributed in 
taliavi loass for the purchase of bullocks, the eoustruetiou 
of wells and embankments and petty works of improvement. 

The areas in which the consequences of the serious'drought of 
I0O7-OS were most severely felt in Etairah ivere the trans-Jumna 
tract, the neighbourhood of the Sengar iiver and the east of tho 
Bidiiuna tahsil. Ovei the whole district the outturn of the 
autumn harvest m tc-rias of a normal yield on a normal area was 
estimated at 42 per cent, and of the mh 62 per cent., but this 
IS inclusive of a large canal-proteeted area which disguises the 
unevenness of the loss. Measures of relief eommeneed In the 
beginning of December with the distribution of gratuitous relief, 
but no relief works were regniied until the latter half of January 
1908. The greatest number an tho latter was recorded on. Maicb 
14th, when there were 9,271 workers with 4,132 dependants on 
thorn. The effect of the spring harvest was practically to put 
an end to the need for works at all. On May 1st famine was no 
longer held to prevail m that portion which lies north of the rail- 
way but only scarcityjand even in ths south of the district it 
■was round possible to cIosq the last of the works by the end of 
luay. Several aided works were maintained during the hot wea- 
ther. Sinnlarly gratuitous relief, after the spring crops had been 
harvested, was practically eonfiued to those villages which had 
received relief in revenue in the spring and to towns : it closed on 
August 15th with the grant of a valedictory dole. Two poorhouses 
were opened, ivhieh were closed m June at the break of the rains, 
aving neser contained moie than 137 inmates, while the highest 
number of those relieved by the cml officers was 16,276 at the 
end of March. The total expenditure incurred on this occasion 
^ounted to Ks. 89,906 by the Public W^orks dejiartment and 
Re 1,34,951 by the civil authorities. In addltiou to this Es. 71,792 
of tb&lsnd rovonue were remitted and Es. 2,72,499 were suspended 
m oth harvests, while Es. 2,63,450 were advanced m takimloa^m 
for various purposes. 

Eo^recordof pnees can be traced in the district before 1840, 
ut it^ is probable that they did not differ greatly from those 
obtaining in the neighbouring districts of Agra and Cawnpore, 
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in Avhich between 1830 and 1839 wheat sold at an average rate 
of 27-54 and 24 66 sers per rupee. Statistics collected by the 
settlement officer in 1870 for the Etawah and Auraiya markets, 
fiom 1839 to 1860, show that, as indeed -vias the ease elsewhere, 
prices ruled estiemely low, wheat selling on the average at 32 
serSf gram at 46| sers and juar at 66 sens for the rupee. After 
the latter year a shaip rise took place. The average price of wheat 
during the nest decade was 19 95 sens, represonting a rise of 75 
per cent, over that of the period from 3830 to 1S4S, and of 48 
per cent, over that of the period between 1849 and 1858. The 
decennial aveiage, however, is somewhat affected by the 
droughts of 1860 and 1869, and if the rates of these yeais be 
excluded, the average price between i860 and 1870 rises to 21*22 
set's or 38 per cent, higher than the aveiage of the decade imme- 
diately preceding. These prices weie taken for the Efawah mar- 
ket, and lu other parts of the distiict the rise w-as estimated to 
have been even greater. The prices of pioduce other than wheat 
had been in the same pioportion. At Auraiya, then the laigesfc 
cotton mait in the district, quotations of prices displayed a rise 
of 42-5 per cent. Generally, the settlement officer estimated 
that prices over the district were 40 per cent, permanently higher 
in 1870 than they wereyu 1840. During the next ten years the 
famine of 1878 operated adversely on prices and raised the 
average considerably j but for that exceptional calamity, 
the rates would have been on the whole lower throughout, while 
the fall which followed was ariested in 1885 by a general 
enhancement throughout northern India, resulting among other 
causes from the depreciation in the value of silver and the de- 
velopment of exploit trade. In the last decade of the centmy 
prices, which had never shown any tendency towards a decline, 
lose considerably owing to the scarcity or famine of 1896-97, 
follow'ed by the drought of 1900, and ruled higher than ever, 
wheat selling on the average at 14, barley at 18 ^uar at 
18| and gram at 18J sers for the rupee. Since that time there 
has been a small relaxation, of the market, but the averages have 
been again distmbed by the famines of 1906 and 1908, Normal 
prices for the district are reckoned to be 14 sc?“s per rupee for 
wheat, 20 ssre for gram and 22^ sesrs for 
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Tlidt wages have nsen in re8[}oiiS3 to the rise iU pncts 
there cau be no doubt. Wilting as early as 1867 Mr. Chase 
noticed a eonsiderablo ouhancoment, oren agricultuial day 
labourers, who were paid in grain, receiving a greater piopoi- 
tioiial remuneration than before. I a 1868 sawyers and carpeutois 
received three annas, smnhs four annas, masons two and a half 
annas, Bhisbtis and sweepers two annas, and ordinary laboiireis 
only one and a half annas per day Ten years later smiths, 
masons and earpenfeis weie able to oommaad fouruanas pei Jay, 
Bliishfcis and sweepers two annas sis pias and clay labourers tu o 
annas. Since then a farther iise has taken plaeo. According to 
tha district returns skilled labourers of tlio type of masons, smiths 
and carpenters are paid a monthly reinunuration of Es. 10, or 
over 6 annas per day, BhiAUs obtain Es. 5 par mensem or two 
annas eight pies a day, while day labourers demand a daily 
wage of two annas sis pies. For ordinary manual labour, such 
as earthwork and weeding, women and children aro aEo 
eortimonly employed, but they arc xamunorated at, a smaller 
rate than the men. 

The weights and measures in common use exhibit no remark- 
able features. The weights employed are the )ncm of fO sen; 
the half nuin {adhmana) ; the dahserio or culhon of ten sers; the 
tnsen or d/ta/a of 5 sm* ; the arhuiy'i of 21 sers, and the ssr 
of So iokis. The commonest subdivisions of the .set' are the 
adhsent, pxu'i, OT Qd'tpni/i. The peiltkt, ss*' nsod for articles 
other than ght and cotton in many maikots vanes with the 
bazar; thus m Lakhna, Aheiipur and Paraoli the pcikJc..t i^ansevi 
weighs 4S0 tolit,s as against 400 m the Governmeiifc weight ; in 
Etawah it rises to 500, in Harchandpnr to 5l0, in Anraiya, 
Muradpur and Babarpur to 620, in Bharthana to 632. and in 
Burhadana, iSTagana and some other bazars iis high a? 535 iohs. 

The Common name in the district for the p;ias37'i is dltovn^ and 

tho difference in weight between the standard and the 
weights IS only observable in the ease of the dkara and ctrUoya. 
Gold and silver are sold by raUis, dw slas astd tolas ; 3 ihe 
grains make one ratti, 8 TCfttis one •}iv(shu, and 12 tivishos 
make one tolUj which is tliree toUis less than the Govorameiit 
rupee. The British yard of three feet is in common nee eveiy 
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Trhere. The palka biglM is equivalent io 2,lo6'2o square yards, 
or 2 roods 11 poles 4 jai'ds^ one acre beiu^ equivalent; to ono 
higha 15 biswas 2 biswrinsis and 8 LachitJfinsis. The hjolha 
hlgka varies in every vlljage and with every tlass of land, but 
its nee is now dying out. 

1711011 small cash advances are made to cultivators on the 
secuiity of a crop^ the ordinary lato of interest demanded is 
21 per cent. Besides this it is customary for the lender to giro 
the lorroirer one str in the rupee less than the number of ners at 
vhich the gram borrowed is selling at the time nhen the loan la 
made, and to take at the time of repajmeiit one scr more than 
the rate then current. Thus, if the borrower reqniies SO sers of 
a gram, which is selling at 20 sgrs to the rupee, he will leeeii'o 
76 only : ho will repay 84 sers if ttie selling prico of the 
grain remains at 20 sers to the rupee at harvest time, in 
addition to 21 por cent interest on the money value of the loam 
In laigo transactiouci when valaables such as Jewtiilery are 
deposited as security, the rate of interest vanes between 6 and 12 
per cent, aoourdmgto the proportion that the value of lire projiorty 
deposited bears to ths sum advatieod. For loans made on per- 
sonal security only, the interest demanded is somenhat higher, 
the average being some IS per cent, ‘Whon landed property is 
hypothecated as seourity, the avorage rate of interest demanded 
is about 9 per cent,, but moiefavom able terms can be sometimes 
secured from the nroie substantial banking fiims or if the iiatuio 
of the property is paculiaily valuabim Tiieie arc at presout no 
European fiims uho carry on bankaig business in Etawali ; but 
tlisro are several iiativo firms, who-e transactions extend to other 
eenties of the pi’orince. The best known of those are the firm 
of Lala Biij Kiahore, Ehatxi, of Etawah, and that of B, Gobind 
Prasad and hia cousins, collectively known as the Goiukhpuri 
Eauias. The latter are Agarv al Bauias by caste and the firm is of 
very old standing, having been established in the city of Etawah 
since the days of Akbar; their original homo was in Gorakhpur. 
Thei'e are at the present time no eo-opexativc credit societies in 
the district. 

The main artery of trade in Iho di*tiict is of course the 
East Indian Bail way, which is easily aeeosfiihle w cve-y jiort on 
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of ]t Tho chief oiports aro cotton ghi and oiIseedB tho 
impoits, piecegoods, metals, rieo, salt and sugar. In 1872, 
75,984 mannds of cotton, 41,823 maunds of ghi and 6(5,224 
maunds of oilseeds were booked on ^the stations of the railivai,- 
in the district for export. In 1900 these figures had risen to 
89,723 mannds for the first article, 107,495 for the second and 
141,789 for the third. It cannot be pretended, hoivever, that 
they are entirely the products of tho district, for much of the ghi 
comes from the wild tracts of Gwalior, while wheat and other 
foodstuffs pour into it fiom tho same destination, Pmther east 
an extensive iiaffie plies along tho road from Jaltum to Anialya 
over Shergarh ghat, and this and the metalled road to Bhind fiom 
Etanali are the main tiade routes of the district. Other load- 
borne tiaffic follows the loute ftom Etawah to Earrukhabad 
Etawah to ffgra vw Kacliaura gJial, and Bidlmua to Kanauj and 
Makaijpiu-. The volume of trade along theiiver, wiinh at last set- 
tlemeut was eoiisiderablo and consisted of lico, salt, metals, tim- 
ber, oilseeds and cotton, has long since dropped into insignificancL. 

The manufactures of the district arc few and unimportant. 
A little country cloth is still woven m a nuiubei of villages 
especially in the west of Etawah talisil, ]jut the industry heie 
as elsewhere has suffered from competition wiili machine-made 
goods. In Etawah city a good class of Juris is maniifactu. ed on 
a small scale; there are also a few W'oilcers in horn, the aitidca 
turned out being chiefly combo ; and poacock-feather fans aio 
made, pnncipally for export. In Bidhuna the mamifcmtnre of 
leather hags and portmanteaux is carried on, though on a very 
petty scale; while at Birari m Etawah talmii and its noighboui- 
hood peculiarly fine baskets aic woven from grass 

Ciude glass manufactured at a few places, and tho district 
along with Muinpuri and Aligarh, i& one of tho chief sources of 
supply for this article ; while refinement is carried a step further 
m a few places, notably Sarai Shisgaran, in the manufacture of tho 
coarser types of glass bangles. The chief ingredient m the glass is 
reh. A plot of banen, unculturahle land in the neighbourhood of 
a canal is rented by the manufacturer at the beginning of the hot 
weather, tho rent on an area capable of producing 2 000 maundn 
^ reh in one season being about Ks 50 Tbi, plot is divided up 
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into little square beds or shallow tanks by ndgqs of mudj three 
inches high ; these are flooded with eaual water and left to stand. 
After five or six days the saline deposit beneath, the soil rises up 
and dries into little flakes called paprt ; these are scraped off and 
stored under a thatch till needed. At the end of May^ u hen suffi- 
cient reh has been collected, it is thrown into a kiln in lots of 
about 400 maunds at a time and heated for about 24 hours until 
allmoistuie has evaporated. The kiln contains a single compart- 
ment consisting of a dome of clay, 20 feet in diameter and 8 
feet high. The fire burns in the centre of the floor of the dome, 
round the sides of which are pits or large earthenware leeept- 
aeles on a level with the fiie, and connected by runnels of clay. 
In some of these pits the reh is fused and it is then made to flow 
into the others for the purpose of cooling. The fuel used consists 
almost invariably of indigo or arhar stalks. The crude glass 
produced is primarily alu ays of a groenish-white or black colour, 
the former tinge being produced by the addition to the scorched 
of a mixture of saltpetre and semlo, a led ferruginous stone 
"When these ingredients have been pioperly mixed with it, the reh 
is once more thrown into the kiln and melted continuously for 
about 18 days and nights. Duiing this stage, colouimg powders, 
generally of European manufacture, are added to pnoduce the 
hue required m the finished article. It is then run out into a pit, 
allowed to cool for 10 days and broken up into big blocks ; in 
this form it is exported. Four hundred mauuds of reh produce 
about 300 maunds of glass, the profit being about Us. 50 on an 
outlay of some Es. 270. 

There is a small manufacture of ornamental brass articles, 
musical instruments and sacrificial implements carried on in 
the town of Jaswantnagar. Candlesticks foim one of the chief 
aiticles produced and are made in all sizes from small light 
candlesticks to piretentious candelabra of sixty branches. These 
are all manufactured by easting in moulds ; and the branches 
are adorned with various kinds of foliage and crocodile heads, 
the lines on the leaves being developied with a file after the 
easting is eomplote. The musical instruments consist of 
marriage trumpets, called tiirai and handal or hkolyti - these are 
beaten from sheet brass and then soldered. Among i he sacrificial 
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implements the most iiiLorcsfcing is the hct gllas • it oon- 

tains all the implemeuta necessaiy for worship and is nsed 
by Bi ahmans both in private life and in the temple In shape 
this article is like a glass; but it has a top to it which is termed 
ghmt’i' and can be rung as a bell by means of the tongue or 
hibvlti astached to tho inside. The g'laaf.a hts into the I'lanclipcttr 
or \ ess el into whieh the priest pours water for the purpose of 
washing his hands and mouth before commencing worship The 
ne 3 :t poifcion is the pdaa, which is used foi holding water for 
ablution; w’hile the kopir is the saucer into which water is 
poured from the p las for washing the idol of the god. The 
oc'ianan or little copper spoon^ used by tho priest for conyeying 
water to his mouth, the shisha or small box containing a minute 
mirror ; the somiviitu, used, foi keeping gioundcd chandan which 
the priest plasters on his forehead, and the targaUa or flat saucer 
for holding tho rice with w'hieh the god is fed at the close of tho 
f\igu, all tit into the kopar. The aiticle is a cuiioiis one and 
the most distinctive produced Lj the biass woikcis of Ja,swanc- 
naga’’. 

The most flouiishing mauufa'-'tuies of the district arc those 
connected with the cotton trade and managed by Euiopoau firms 
or on Euiopean lines, Etawah city contams at the piesent time 
eight cotton ginning mills cr eomliincd ginning mills and pi’esscs^ 
while two more esist at Aniaiya. At Etauali the largest are the 
comhiued ginniog mill and press owned by Mcssis Wost & Co , 
which employs on an average 332 hands ; the comlnnod mill and 
p;ess owned by the firm of A^ond Kjshor and Jagancach with an 
aveiage attendance of 308 employes, and the FaisboUim Com- 
pany’s ginning mill, which gives emploj ment to some 266 peisons 
A moie recent factoiy is that of Messrs, Bankej Behan Lai and 
Jai Narayan; this employs on an average 279 hands. Smallei 
concerns are those belonging to the New Mofussil Company 
employing 160 persons; to Messrs. Baij Siath and Juggi Lai of 
Gawnpore, attended by lOO persons ; and the Sardul Ginning Co’g 
mill, which employs about 78 hands. The mills at Auvaiya are 
both small and employ between 70 and SO hands on an average ; 
one is known as the Gamadia g'miing mdl, and tho other belongs 
to the New Mofuss 1 Company 
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The distiiet is well supplied with markets^ and the local 
basal s, of which a list will be found in the appendix, aio 
numerous. The most important of the former are those situated 
near the lailway, such as Etawah and Bhaithana, rhe only one 
that lies at a distanca being Anraiya. Home of tho bazars which 
in older days atti acted a eonsideiable amount of trade fiom 
their position on the mam lines of traffic, such as those of 
Haichaudpur, Babarpur and Muiadganj, have fallen off in 
importance, and now perform the function of local collecting 
or distributing centres ; while others again only serve to supply 
the modest needs of the suriounding villages. Besides those 
already mentioned, the best known bazars are those 'of Jaswant- 
nagar, Lakhna, Aheripur, Usrahar, Kudarkot, Achalda, Phaphnnd 
and Dibiapur. 

A complete list of all the fairs in the district will be found 
in the appendix. They are numerous, but few are of any size 
or imi>ortauc3. The majoiity are mere gatherings of a few 
hundred people around some temple to ccLhrato an ordinal^ 
Hindu festival and are of a purely leligious character, though tho 
oppoituinty is generally takon to do some little trade in European 
and country cloth, toys, shoes, articles of brass, or cattle for 
agiicultnral puiposes. Tin largest of these fairs take place at 
the Muharraiu and Dasahia festivals in Etairah city. Of 
assemblies for morcantilo puirposcs the chief are those at Doha 
in Bidhnna tahsil, where merchandize valued at between ten and 
twelve lakhs used formerly to lie brought for sale ; the Nazi, 
Duvgx at Lakhna, and the Shah Bukhari fair at Phaphund hdcl 
in honour of a Saiyid saint : at the two latter tho transactions 
formeily taking place were valued at lictween two and foui 
lakhs. All those have now, however, greatly declined in im.' 
poitanee. 

The district is admirably supplied with means of commniu- 
eation, at any rate in the eis-Jumna tract. The railway traveises 
it from west to cast, and is well situated so as to tap the trade on 
either side. The system of metalled roads is not yet complete, 
but iinmetallod roads radiato in all diroetious and connect eveiy 
place of importance ivith the railway The latter arc generally 
of a fair dosenpt on and afford a ready means of commumeiit on 
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with all parts of the distrietj the only obstacle being the Sengar 
and other streams. Of the metalled roads, that from Etawah to 
Jfampuri has become of little commercial importance, that to 
Eairukhabad still carries considerable traffiu but that which 
connects the rising mart of Aaraiya with the Phaphnnd station 
on the East Indian Eailway to the noith and the Jalaiin district 
to the south is a route of yearly increasing trade. The ghar tract 
has till recenu years been comparatively neglected, but the metal- 
ling of the Etawali-Auraiya road, which is now proceeding, will 
bring all parts of it into close touch with the two most important 
towns in the distiict. On the north Bidhuna has been connected 
with the railway at Achalda by a metalled road. Owing to the 
extremely broken nature of the ground, the trans-Jumna tract is 
naturally the worst off of any portion of the district. The old 
customs Imc which runs through itfiomivest to east afford* a 
fairly good road spoilt by very steep gradients wheic it ciossos 
ravines, but connection with the rest of the distiict is interrupted 
by the rivers. It is those which present tJie greatest olistacde to 
the development of traffic with Gwalior , though the old commci- 
cial route from Etawah to Bhind has lost some of its importance 
by the opening of a light railway from Gwalioi to the latter place 
and the cotton trade has been affected by the erection there of a 
ginning mill. 

The East Indian Railway enters ihe district at the village of 
ISangaon in Bidhuna tahsil and leaves it at that of Bibamau in 
Etawah, after a course of 57 miles. It was opened foi traffic 
in 1862, and has noiv eleven stations in the district, namely at 
Eanchausi, Phaphund, Pata, Achalda, Samhon, Bharthana, Ekdil, 
Etawah, Saiai Bhopat, Jaswantnagar and Balrai. This is the 
only line at present in the district, and serves the whole pachar 
tiaet. Various suggestions, however, have been thrown out 
fiom time to time for tapping the Jnmna-Sengar doab, known 
as the ghar^ which since the intiodnction of canal iirfgatiou has 
rivalled the pa char in fertility. One scheme suggested was to 
make a loop Hue from Bharthana, which would take in both 
Phaphund and Auiaiya ; while the Great Indian Peninsula Eail- 
way eoutemplated at one time the constniction of a light Tne 
from Pokhmyan station on the Cawnporc-Kali i section of tlm 
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main line to Auraiya. Both this railway and the East Indian 
Railway maintain ontagenciea at the impoitant town of Auraiya. 
The proposal to connect Phaphund station wnth Auraiya has 
long been mooted, with the possibility of the subsequent extension 
on the line southwards through Jalaun to Kunch. 

A list of all the roads in the district w ill bo found in the 
appendix. There were in 1907, exclusive of the roads within 
municipal limits, 639 miles of road, showing an increase of 39 
miles during' the past 25 years. Of this total lOS miles were 
metalled, representing an addition of 46 miles in the same period. 
Roads are usually divided into two main heads, provincial and 
local, the foimor being in the charge of the Public Woiks depart* 
ment and maintained from provincial revenues, while the upkeep 
of the latter is met with from local funds under the eontiol of 
the distiicfc boaul Q'hoie were until lecently no provincial loads 
in Etawah, but the Fatehgaih-Etawah-Gwalior load has been 
mads provincial fiom April 1st, 1908, and tho Agia-Etawah- 
Kalpi road has been taken over as provincial from April 1st, 
I9l0. The metalkd loads lemaming local are those from 
Etawh to Mainpnri j between Eibiapiir and Phaphund ; between 
Achalda and Bidhuna; and seveial short approach roads at 
railway stations and other places. These are all bridged and 
drained thioughont, while the roads between Dibiapur and 
Shergaih ghat on the load to Jalaun and from Etawah to 
Gwalior aie only partially bridged and drained. The local 
unmetalled loads in the district belong to two classes, officially 
designated as second class roads partially bridged and drained 
and third class roads which arc banked and surfaced but are 
not drained. The metalled roads and tho bridges and culverts 
on those of tho second class are maintained by the Public 
Woiks department at the cost of tho clistiicfc board, while those 
of other classes are entirely in the hands of the latter authority. 
The metalled loatls, 108 miles in length, cost on an average 
Es. 2G9 a mile for maintenance in 1907. The chief xmnietalled 
roads in the district are the roads from Etawah to Kalpi, whiLh 
is now gradually being metalled, Dibiapur to Bela, Esrahar to 
Sandftufl Phaphund to Acl Ada and Etaxvah to Kauanj The 
pos tion of tho vanoofl roads w 11 be seen from the map 
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In the appendix ^ ill be found a list of all femes in the 
distiicc. The most important are those overihe Jiunnaj which 
number 15, inoluding the ferry which is replaced in the cold and 
hot weather by a t^mpiorary bridge near Etawah. The latter 
known as the iJajghat feny is maintained by the Public Woiks 
department on the tumk load from Farinkhabad to Gwalior, is 
formed of pontoons, and kings in the enbstaiitial income of 
Es. 10,500 per annum. On the road from Amaiya to Jalaun, at 
Bhergaih ffliat, a bridge of boats is maintained except when the 
liver IS swollen during the rains j it is usually leased for a poiiod 
of thiee yetus to a contractor and realises over Es, 5,U00 per 
annum, which are credited to the district board. The only other 
important feiry oyer the Jiinma is that at Dibhauli on tho load 
from Bhartliaiia to Sahson, which leases for Es. 1,100 per annum, 
but at Johikha, Bijhalpur and Ealipnagar there are others of 
some local consequence, and all cmitrilmtc considerable sums to 
the district board. There are seven fumes in ail over the Chami al, 
the most iuipOitant of ^yhich is that at Udi on the Farruldi- 
abad-Gwalior roadj this is also Eased trieumally for some 
Es 4,500. The others are, with the exception of that at Sahson, 
which leases annually for about Es, 750, of less consequence,* 
vhde that at Paligbav in Bharthana eontiibutes annually less 
than Es. 100, The negotiation of the smaller streams is not a 
matter of any diiBculcy. They are now budged along the mum 
lines of tiafSu, and elsewheie form obstacles only during the 
rniiig. There are no large permanent railway bridges in tho dis~ 
tiict, and the hugest road bridge is that over the Sengar on the 
load from Phaphund station to Auiaiya. 

There are provincial inspection houses on the Famikhabad- 
Gwalioi load at Udi, Etaivah and Baraiokpnr; while at Bidhnna, 
Pihiapur and xViiraiya the district hoard maintains bungalows 
for the convenience of officers on tour. A list of those on tho 
Etawah branch of the canal has already been given. In addi- 
tion to these there are several situated along tho Bhognipur 
blanch of the canal and its distributaries; these lie at Balrai, 
fcisahat, Kankarpur, Mahewa, Karaundhi, Amauta, Atsu, Tak- 
pnra, Panhar and Mirzapur. Xhore is one belonging to the 
Cnumpo n branch of the canal a Hardu n tho north east comer 
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of talisil Bldhuna, There are six miliiary encamping grounds in 
the Aisfcrietj with an average area of ISJ acres eacL Pive of 
these lie along the road from Ivalpi to Shikohabad and aie situ- 
ated at Auraija, jijiimal, BateTrar, Etavrah and Jaswaiitnagar. 
The sixth is situated in the north-west corner of the Etawah 
tahsil at the village of Laehwai on the road to IMainpnri. 

In olden dajs the Jumna uaa one of the chief trade routes 
of the distiietj and even as late as last settlemant the merchandise 
that found its way down it towards Mirzapur and Patna was 
considerable. The boats that plied on it were about 75 feat long 
and 18 feet broad, with a, burthen of between 400 and 1,000 
maunds. During tho rains navigation ceased altogether and 
nas most active between September and January ; while from 
Eebmary to Juno it was impeded by banks of sand or indurated 
clay, known as chiJcti'c matti, oceuiring at numerous places on 
the route and specially at Bela-Bhaupur, Sunwara, Barakhei a, 
Gaiha, Muhan, Kavamkhera, Bhareb, Uangawan, Gohaui and 
Dalipnagar. When the railway, however, ivas constiuctod the 
j ivei-Lorue traffic rapidly decreased in amount, and tho doclme was 
accelerated by the diminution in the volume of the water in the 
uver owmg to its withdiawal into the canal. At the pieseiit 
time boats arc only occasionally saeu carrying stone for building 
or bamboos. The canal is not navigable, thungh there appeals 
to have been at one lime soms intention of making it so, and 
some of tho bridges noro a'.tually raissd on the Etawah branch 
nifch this vimr The idea has long been abandoned as the cost 
of providing navigation bays and altering the lu’idges, weirs and 
legulators would bo prohibitive, lloieovei, experience has 
shown that carals cannot, uudoi present conditions, compete with 
lailways; uhile, owing to the ineroasmg demand for water for 
iingatiou, no water can uou’ be spared for navigation. 
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The People, 


The first eensns of the population of the disti let was appar- 
ently talren in 1847 liefora the interchange of territory with 
Panukhabad and Mainpmi The total nunaber of inhabitanlg 
ivas returned at 481,224 on an area of 1,674 square miles, 
giving a density of 287 persons per square mile. A regular 
enumeration taken in 1849 showed a total population of 
533,437 persons, but the results ivere generally discredited 
owing to the crude system of estimation adopted, and in 
1S53, the first occasion when anything approaching scientific 
accuracy was attained, the population ivas leturned at 010,995 
persons ; this gave an average density of 364 souls to the squaie 
mile, ranging from 419 in the north-western poition of Etawah, 
compiised in the old pargana of Dchli Jakhau, to ol7 in Lakhua 
in the south of Bharthaaa. This enumeration showed an increase 
of 28,786 souls over the census of 1849, and an altogether 
unaccountable rise over that of 1S47. The ne^ct census was taken 
in 1865, and then for the first ’time details as to castes and occu- 
pations as well as several other impoitant statistics were recorded. 
The returns showed a total of 627,378 persons or 384 to the 
square mile, the increase during the twelve yeais being 16 413 
only. 

The census of 1872 was much more correct than any of its 
predecessors. The total area of the district was recorded as 1,691 
square miles, and the total population as 668,641 persons/ the 
resultant density being 395 persons to the square mile. The 
increase during the seven years that had elapsed was very marked 
and amounted to 41,263 persons or on an average neaily 25 
persons to the square mile. 

The next decade saw the large increase of 58,730 persona 
Qr over 8 per cent on the fi^ of i872 The popnlat on 
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was returned at 722,371 souls, which gave an average density 
o£ 426 ]3eraons to the square mile„ the incicaso being common to 
all tahsils and rising as high as 15*60 per cent, in Phaphimd. 
The result was an extremely satisfactory one oonsidering that the 
famine of 1877 was seveiely felt in the district, and is aniudica- 
tion of the benefits aiiamg fiom the extension of irrigation and 
of the success of the measuies adopted to relieve the effects of 
the scarcity. 

During the next ten years the advance was much slower, and 
the census of 1801 gave a total population of 727,629 persons m 
the district, with a density of 430 persons per square milo. Ou 
this occasion, however, there was no common increase among the 
tahsils, for it was ascertained that, though Etawahand Ehaithana 
had gained 13,315, the other three tahsils of Phaphimd, Bidhiina 
and, Auraiya had lost 8,087 persons. 

The last census was taken in 1901, and it was then found 
that the incicase not only had been maintained, but had progressed 
and gieatly exceeded any formeily lecojded, in spite of the 
famine of 1897. The total number of inhabitants was 806,798, 
exceeding that of 1891 by 79,169 persons or over 10 per cent, 
and showing a net rise between 1872 and 1901 of 133,167 peisons 
or double that of auy other district in the xlgra division. The 
density had now become 476 peisons pei square mile for the 
whole district, the must densely populated tahsil being Etawah 
with 607 and the least Bharthana with 450 persons to the square 
mile. At the time this enumeration was made, however, tahsil 
Phaphimd had been broken up and its component villages 
distributed over Bidhuna and Auraiya, bo that it is only possible 
to compare the tahsil population for 1891 and 1901. All tahsils 
showed an increase, the percentage being 11 07 in Bharthana and 
8*38 in Etawah. The urban population residing in the munici- 
pality of Etawah and the Act XX towns numbered only 09,883 
persons or S 6 per cent of the whole. 

In 1849 the only places possessing over 5,000 inhabitants 
Were Etawah, Jaswantnagar, Auraiya and Phaphund, and this 
number continued unchanged until 1881, when, owing to the 
dBcrenso in the population of Jaswantnagar it fell to three only 
At the census of 1881 the d strict contained 1,4 i> villages and 
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to^ns, ol l,()o2 i 0. e 1 . ...a,, ,j 0O uihabitants, 3D7 loe, 
than 2^000, and -.b luss ili iri > n i ^ gomj^u'isiug the 
three to^n^ already mentr-J-^d 'i\ n y^ars later there were 
towns aiid villages, oEwhi-HiOij ha-I iiopdaticn? of lesd than 
500j while 421 had Ict'.-s than _., ^7 betweeir two and liyo 

thousand, the nninbur of rown. un.immg unchanged. At tho last 
censns tbo total had deercu^od In i-^; 

contained less chan d04 or Jy’MO u,hahju»uts had decreased to 97S 
and 24, those which conlainc-d Ui . u .700 and 2,000 had risen to 
47o; and Jaswantnagar regain^ I ’ii pobidon among those whoso 
popiiktlQiioxceeaul 5,000. the district the villages 

generally rescmldo tho^’o lunitd. to 'uhoie m iKo Doah, and present 
the appearance of a lofty mud n idled cui-io«uic pierced by a faw 
ojienings. In some of the oldd'‘in>od ‘'Illagcs, as for csample 
those along the old Oliigiial lOad, inaM.nr) toiilJmgg are eomraon, 
but village tenements am nMudiy hmtl oL' mud and consist at a 
conityaid suiionnded by flat Kmiwl rooms and thatched sheds. 
In. the trans- Jumna trace the \ilhigo-> are ohen situated among 
the ravines andbeconiu more foit-hko In stmeturo 5 while the 
old Rajput strongholds in this <’pmiLi'i>, whether of brick oi* of 
mud, are imposing looking oicctioiis ; and there are some fine old 
dilapidaced forts, snob as those of llhauh, Rihar and Bela. 

Ihe popuilation is not now nuudi aSln'iurl by migiacion, though 
iii the tians-Jurana tract thoro is .sdll constant movement/ to and 
fro between the djsfcriot and Gwalior. la earlier years, how’- 
eyeiv under the pressure of searercy \\o mad of extensive emigra- 
tion of the inhabitants to other b acts. Ac tho last eons as SS-ll 


per-cent, of^thc people oniimeratod u'oro born lu the district, and 
10 1 i in adjacent tracts, while 1‘12 pmr eent. came from other 
parts of India. Ihe total propioidlou of immigrants was thus 
II 9 per cent, j tho majcuity of tlicso tvoia women, and the figure 
w the lowest in the division with the oxeepmon of Parnihhabad. 

IS addition to tho population was not wholly counteracted by 
emigration, for of all persons who gavo some place in Etawah as 
90'59 per eent, wore enumerated in tho distiiot, 
weie found in other djstncte of Iho province and only '2S in 
^ er provinces of India, making the total pioroeatage of emigra- 
ion on y H. Ihore is some ground for believing that during 
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tho decade from 1881 to 1891 a ceitaiu amount of internal 
migration Letvs'ocn the various tahsils of tho district took place, 
l)iit no mdieations of this arc apparent fiom the returns of 190L 

In 1S53 the propoition. of females to every hundred males 
iras no higher than 80 4 per cent., and even this low figure fell to 
70 5 in 1865. Since that time, however, there has heeu a decided 
and steady increase. The proportion rose to SO‘70 per cent, in 
1872, to 82 8 in 1881 and to 8S'4 in 1891. At the last ennnieia- 
tion in 1901 the proportion was found to be still only 84'2, which 
IS lower than that of any other district in the division except 
Mampuri; it is also lower than that of the western Indo-Gangetio 
plain generally. This common disproportion iu the sexes has 
been ascribed to female infanticide and emigration, but neither 
explanation entirely covers the facts; noi can the steady increase 
be attiibutod solely to improved eiiumeiation. Several theories 
icgarding sox and the relative rates of sexual increase have been 
adsanced; but the data are insufGeient for the formation of exact 
eouolusujus, and the fact of sexual dispio^ oiiion can only 1 e 
stated without further explanation as a fcatuie common to the 
clistiiet and neighbouring similarly situated tiacts. 

Of the total population at the last census, 767,037 or 93 83 
per Cent, were Hindus, 46,128 or 5*72 per cent. Musalmans, 2,337 
Jams, 890 Aryas, 245 Christians, 153 Sikhs and 8 Parsis. The 
pioportion of Hindus is the highest in the Agra division, though 
it has slightly deci cased since ISSI, when it amounted to over 04 
p.r cent. On tho other hand, Musalmans, who increased fiom 
5 74 per cent, in that yeai to 5'S2 per cent, in 1891, have retnined 
piaitically to their foimer position. This result is the duect 
opposite of that which has taken place in the rest of the division, 
and the provinces generally, where the steady iiiereaso in the 
numbers of Musalmans has been ascribed to thoir greater 
longevity and fertility. The only conclusion is that tho rate 
of inciease among both classes of the population has been 
approximately equal. 

Tho Christian population of Etaw'ah at the last census was 
divided between 48 membeis of the Anglican communion, 8 
Methodists- 63 Presbyterians. 12 Homan Catholics, and 112 of 
nnspeciliod denominat ons There is a small church in the civil 
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station at Eta^ah, aad the American Presbyterian Mission has 
been astablishcd here sines lSl33 : it has also two out^stations. 
Ghrisdaniiy has mado GonsKlerahla progress m the distnefc during 
the last decade. In 1831, the total number of JiTative Chiistians 
was returned at 69, a numbci which in 1891 fell to 50. At the last 
enumeration this rose to 19S, an mcreass of nearly 300 per cent. 

The disciples of the Arya Samaj have rapidly increased since 
the origination of the movement and the diffusion of its pro- 
paganda after the year 1S69 by its founder, Sivami Bajanand 
Saiaswiui. A branch of the Arya 65amaj was established at 
Etawah. in 1384, with about 50 mombors, and at the census of 
lS9l it had 1G9 adherents. At the last enumeration this number 
bad risen to 800. Regular meetings aie now held every Sunday 
at a place called the S-JAiuaj Maiulir m Etawah, set apait fur the 
purpose ; and at those meetings, and on other special oceasionb 
'ft hen assemblies are convened at other places, the life of Swami 
Dayanand and his teachings as set foith in the Batyadh Frcikash 
aie read and propounded, while hymns and songs are also recited 
hy a band of singers oa occasions of public festival. The Bwitin} 
Monchr has attached to it a library known as the Vedic Taslita- 
kahj'6, iihich was started in 1895 ; and there are six branches 
establishtd at Jaswantiiag’ar, Patna, Lahrapur, -TaitapHr and 
Phaphund. The Aryas are drawn from a variety of diffeient 
castes, 15 being represented at the last census. The chief aie 
Rajputs, of whom there weie 365 and Biahmans to the number 
of 226 ; after them come Kayasths, 102, and Bamas, 91 ; but 
no other castes occni in large numbers. 

Before dealing with Hindus and Musalmans some mention 
may be made of the other leligions. The Jains or, as they aie 
usually called in Etawah, Saiaogis are less numoious than in any 
other distiiet of the division, except Earnikhabad. Pive-sixths 
of them are confined to the Etawah tahsil, and the bulk of these 
live in the city ; elsewhere their numbers are insignificant, and 
they are for the most part Banias engaged in trade. The Siths 
are for the most pait in Govemmont service and not native to 
the district: like Jams they are practically confined to tahsil 
Etawah. The Parsis aie tiaders and merchants who have estab- 
iished themselves in the city- 
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The great majority of the Hindus Leloug, as usual^ to no 
particular religious sect. Of their total number 4 9 per cent 
were returned as Vaishnavites of diffeient kinds, 4 3 per cent, as 
monotheists, 3-2 per cent, as Saivites, and the rest, with the excep- 
tion of 4,256 worshippers of the Panchon Fii, were aeci edited to 
no particular form of Hinduism. Tho great majority of the 
Vaishnavites wore returned as Eamaiiandis, who address then 
devotion to the incarnation of V ishnu as Earn Chandra, and the 
subsidiary manifestations as Sita, Lakshman and Hamiman. 
The founder of the sect was Eamanand, who was according to 
some the disciple of Kamaniija oi, according to others, fouith oi 
fifth in descent from that teacher. Eamanand is reported to have 
seceded from the Eamanuja sect on account of their objection 
that during his wanderings as a pilgrim he could not have observ- 
ed that privacy at his meals which is a vital observance of 
their sect. He resided at Benaies, where the chief panchay'ti 
of the sect is still established, but the largest number of his 
reeoided followers aie found in tho Pyzabad division. Among 
Saivites the soct most strongly represented is that of Lingaits, 
the remainder being chiefly Pasupats oi Gorakhpanfchis. Gener- 
ally there is little to record regaiding the ordinary roligion of 
the pooplo ; the older forms of worship have for the most part 
remained unchanged, and the distiict is not conspicuous foi tem- 
ples or other places of religious deiotion. 

According to the returns of the last census the Hindu popu- 
lation of the district was composed of representatives of 09 
different castes, while in the case of 39 jairsons no caste was 
specified. Only a few of these, however, arc of any great impoit- 
anee Theie are five castes with over 50,000 membeis apiece^ 
together accounting for o6‘39 pier cent, of tho Hindu inhabitants • 
six others occur in numbers exceeding 20,000, making up 17-87 
per cent, and S more are repuesented by over 10,000 souls, an 
additional 12-32 per cent. The remainder, 13-42 per cent, in all, 
comprises persons belonging to a great variety of castes, the 
majority of which are common to all parts of the United Provin- 
ces and are not specially noticeable. 

First in point of numbers among the Hindu castes of the 
difltnot como Chamars of whom lo 1901 there were 107 452, 

5 
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foiming H'lO per cent, of the Hindu population* Their numbers 
are almost equally divided among the four tahsils of the district 
and there 13 nothing paitieulai to note concerning them. As else- 
wheie, they occupy almost the loirest place m the social scale and 
form the hulk of the labouiing population. A very large amount 
of land IS also recorded in tbmr name as tenants^ and as a rulo 
they make good culti\ators. 

Tho second place is held by Ahirs with 102^698 representa- 
tives or 13'56 of the Hindu pojiulation. Like Chamara they are 
very equally divided in all tahsils, but are a little more numerous 
in Etawah than elsewhere j Avhile there are fewest in Auraiya. 
As in other districts of the csntial and lower I>oah, tho majority 
of the Ahir inhabitants belong to the Ivamariha and Ghosi sub- 
divisionsj the former being the most nummous in Etawah. 
JJ"rfther Handbaus nor Gwalabaus Ahirs are nuineiouS; and other 
subdivisions are very soantily' repicsented Ahirs occupy a con- 
siderable amount of laud as tenants, and are found much 
scattered in hamlets on outlying lands, wheic they have a readier 
access to the available pasture grounds in the village. As cultiva 
tors they can, on the whole, lank on an equality with Brahmans 
and Eajputs, but fall far behind Kachhis and Lodhis. 

Third on the list come Biahtnans, of whom in 1901 theis 
were 96,643 or 12-77 per cent of the Hindus ; they are eonsidei- 
ably more numerous in Bharfchana and coasiderably lass numer- 
ous in Bidhuna than in the other tabsils. Throughout the 
district, with the exception of Auiaiya, they belong chiefly to the 
Kanaujia division. Most of the Xanaujia Biahmans are of the 
Dube family. One celebrated member of this family, by name 
Sheo Lath, is said to have accompanied the Chauhans in their 
first mmigration io Etawah under Sumer Sah. There does not 
appear to have been any great elan movement into this district 
on the part of the Kanaujias. The ancestors of the present fami- 
lies came in by degrees as tho jpii,ToJuts of the conquering tribes, 
and, after first obtaining grants of land for subsistence, giadually 
aecumulateci cousidoiable possessions. Under the Govemmont 
of the LHwab ITazir the old hereditary landholders were often 
glad to allow their pnroUts to act for them in their dealings with 
the amils of tho Oadh oourt. This system was continued undor 
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Biitish rule mth the result that Brahmans became recorrled as 
proprietors of countless estates to the total disregai d of the claims 
of those who had held possession of them for six hundred years. 
The Kanaujia houass of Lakhna and Dalipnagar are said to be 
descended from Dhan and Man, who came into the district from 
Randhana in tho Cawnpore district in the sixteenth eentuiy. 
In tahsil Auraiya Sanadh Brahmans of the Singiya and Meiha 
ms are found. The foi uier trace their oiigin ro one Ba^deo 
and weie amongst the earliest immigiants. Accoi cling to rheu 
family traditions Basdao settled at Sahhacl under the protaotion 
of the Sengar Sajputs, Larer, one went to Dehli in the laign of 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori and obtained service. In tho reign of 
Akbar they obtained a grant of land near Anraiya and the offi-ee 
of chaudhri, a title which soma of them still retain. The Merhas 
profess to have been family pi lasts of the Seugars. The Saharan 
cjott'd, represented by the chaudhris of Manikpiur, are generally 
allowed to have accompanied Sumer Sah to Etawab, and to have 
received from him the title of chaudhri together with a grant 
of several villages : they themselves claim to have once held a 
chaurasin Besides the land they hold as proprietors, Brahmans 
cultivato a eonsidsiable amount as tenants. In this capacity, 
however, they do not, as a rule, attain any high degiee of escel- 
Icuee. 

Nest to Brahmans come Rajputs, of whom in 1901 thoie 
were G9,0o0 representatives, forming 9T2 per cent, of the 
Hindu population. They are most numerous in Bhaitliana and 
Auraiya tahsils, and fewest in Bidhuna. At last settlement they 
held as much aa SI'SS per eont. of the total area as landlords, 
even exceeding Brahmans ; while as tenants their holdings fell 
somewhat short of that caste. There aio one or two laige 
Rajput proprietors, but their villages are generally held in 
coparcenary tenure, and as enltivatora they are indifferent. 
According to the returns of last census the Rajputs of this 
district comprised membeis of 37 different clans, but in the case 
of 4,S66 peisons no subdivision was specified. 

First in pioint of number among these clans is the Chauhan. 
In 1901 they numbered 11,134 persons, scattered over all tahsils, 
but considerably more numerous m Bharthana tabs 1, and to a 
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less extcntj Etawah, tlian elsewhere. Tradition univeisallj 
mates Sumer Sah^ the fomth in descent from Piitliviraj ol 
Dehlij their leader at the time of their migration \o Etariah^ 
and their first acquisitions were wicsted fiom the Heos. As the 
colony progressed it is said to have talren possession of the whole 
eountrj’ from Chhibramau in Earrukhahad to the Jnmnaj includ- 
ing ljl62 villages. At all events from an early date the 
Chauhans colonised the western poition of the district, leaving a 
debateable land between themselves and the Sengais^ which their 
Brahman dependants soon occupied. Fiom this stock is sprung 
the Eaja of Partabner, the Chabarnagar and Sakrauli families, 
who lost their estates for lebellion, and the former Eaos of Jasohaii 
andKishni, who have sunk into the position of petty za itiinda^ s. 

The tiengars, who number 7,201 persons, are pirobably the 
eaiiiest Eajput settlers in the district. Their stronghold is 
Bidhuna and after that Auiaiya, in the two westerly talislls 
they are not numerous, and m Etawah their numbers are 
insignificant. The Sengars claim descent fiom one Singi oi 
Siingi Rishi (so called from a horn which he had on his forehead), 
a Brahman, who married the daughter of a Gaharwar Raja of 
Kaaauj. Erom one of his sons came the Gantams of Argal in 
Fatehpur, and to another, Padam, the Sengars tiace their origin. 
The traditions of the clan then interpose a period extending o\cr 
some 1S5 generations, during which the clan emigrated first to 
Ceylon, thence to Malwa and finally settled at Kanar * in Jalaun, 
wheie was born about 1065 A.D. one Bisukh Deo, or Suklideo, the 
founder of the fortunes of the Sengar house. He is said to have 
married Deokali, a daughter of Jai (lhaiid, the last Eaja of 
Kanauj, who fell before the Musalmau arms in 1193 A D. The 
southward migration, however, appears to be meaningless in the 
ciicumstanees as narrated, nor can it be located by any assignable 
dates, The tw'o mariiages of the Eishi and Bisukh Deo with 
the daughters of Rajas of Kanauj are a suspicious duplication 
of what was probably a single event ; aud another tiadition 

* IS now marked by a large deserted Mej-a about two miles from the 
Jumna and not far fiom tbe present site of Jagamanpui in Jabuu. fEhe Baja of 
J igamanpnr is tie heal of the Sengars and was oneo known ,is the Baja of Kanar 
Kh a:&. Kanar gave its na me to a pargana m the tune of Aibar 
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wMoh makes Deokali the daughter of Eaja Jai Chand by 
Ladmaui, the daughter of the Raja of Sankaldwipa or Ceylon^ as 
TFell as the fouuder of Deokali, by \^hich name the pargaua of 
Auraiya was kno’f\n even as late as the time of Akbaty may 
account for the interpolation of the name of Ceylon in the 
Sengar annals Eurtheimorc, some Seiigars assign this Deokali 
to the founder of their house and say sho was the wifo of 
Sriiigi Eishi. At any rate the Sengar occupation of the south- 
eastern part of the distiiet may W'lth approximate accuracy be 
dated jn the eaily pait of the 12th century A D., when^ like the 
CnauhanSj tlie clan drove out the Mcos and took possession of 
the tract. The chief leprosentative of the Sengar Rajputs m the 
district IS the Raja of Bhaieh, otbeis are the Eaja of Ruiu, the 
Eaos of Ehikra aud of Kakhauta, tlie Eawats of ICui si and the 
zaimndars of Patti Nakhat and Puii Dhar. 

The Bhadauiias closely follow the Sengara in point of num- 
ber and are represented by 7,101 persons, nearly half of whom 
live in Etawah tahsiL They came into Etaw'ah from the Agia 
district, and, owing to the favour in which they w'ere held by the 
later lulers of Dehli, arc allowed pi-ccodenee by the Chauhaus of 
Partabner and Mainpuri They do not appear to have been of 
much importance wdien the great Cbauhan houses were established, 
and only losc into notice after the Etawah Chauhans had 
been, the rulers of the W'hole country round about. It wag not 
till the reign of Shahjahan that the Bhadauiias obtained the 
permanent hold which they still retain on much of the Chauhan 
territory. The early history of the clan is obscure, one tradi- 
tion assigning their settlement in Bhadawar of tah&il Bah in 
the Agra district from Ajmer to the 7th century, while an- 
other states that the knit Bhadaurias were Ohauhaiis of Chandwar 
to the north of the Jumna, whence they were driven in 12-16 
A D. The head of the clan, is the Eaja of Bhadawmr, but 
the leading member m this distiict is Rao Himanehal Singli 
Bahadur of Baihpura, whose ancestor was expelled from his 
estates in Etawah for rebellion by the Biitish Goveinment in 
1S05. The small amount of pioperty that remained to the family 
was suhsec[uently sold, and the present title-holder receives as 
allowance of Ee 10 per natnaom from the Bhadawar estate 
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Mingled with the Bhadainiai? arc a few commnaitios of Dhakaia 
Rajputs, who appeal to have joined them m migration into the 
disuiict. In 1901 they numbered 1,677 souls ; all these are to be 
found HI Etawah and Eharthana lahsils, and in former times 
long boro aii unenviable leputation for robliery and dacoity 
Kachhwaha Rajputs number 5,374 peisons and are found 
in largest numbers in Auraiya and Bhartbaua , they are fa ily 
numerous lu Bidhuua, but scaiee in Etawah. They are not 
found in compact bodies, but aie scattoicd all over the eastern 
parganas, and do not appear to have entered the distiict before 
the seventeenth ceutuiy. The Kaehhwahas trace their origin to 
Knsha, son of Rama, the king oi Ajodhya, one of whose descend- 
ants emigrated southwaids and built the famous foit of Rohtas- 
gaih on the Son river Aftoi several geneiatious tuey moved to 
Harwar, neai Gw'alior, where they lukd till 1129 A.D One 
bianeh of the family founded subsequently the lulmg house of 
Jaipni, and a descendant of that which remained at Naiwai 
eetabhshed himself at Labar in Gwalior, the tiact lound wbith is 
still known as Kachhwahagaih. It is from this settlement that 
the Etawah Eachhwahas came; piobably tliey oiiginallj took 
service as soldiers until the Doab chiefs. The family icsidiug at 
Bela say that their ancestor Ajab Singh camo from Kaehhwaha- 
gaih in 1656 A.D., took service with tho Sengar Raja of Ruin 
and Dhrougb his mastei’s mflucuee obtained possession of Bela 
and the surrounding villages, 

Isevt in importanes to the Kaehhwahas are the Gaiirs, mim.' 
beimg 4,017 persons, about 45 per cent, of whom leside in 
Auiaiya tahsil. They say that they came fxom Rupur 'Gii tho 
west” as caily as 650 A.D., and took up their quaiteis at Parsu, 
w hence they espellsd tho Meos. They leclaimed much of the 
waste land and pio.spcred so mucli that they included in then- 
possessions the tract of country now eompnsod in Bidbuna and 
Auraiya tahsils together with the neighbouring parganas of 
Akbarpur, Easulabad and Deia Mangalpnr iii the Gawnpore 
dietiict. Their headquarters were at Malhausi, and they con- 
tracted 52 girhis or forts, amongst whicli Bbaphund, Umri and 
Rurhadana, aa well as otbe-s came Bubsequcntly into the hands 
of the Ivayasth CLandhns The Gaum ascribe their first great 
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dofeafc to the Banaphai* heroes, Alha and Udal, at the Tbeginning 
of the 12fch century, and they appear never again to have 
attained to any importance. Possibly the defeat at the hands 
of Alha and Udal represents a general ousting of the clan by the 
Chandels, 'who hold a strong position in the Cawnpore district 
Chandels to the number of 1,G99 were enumerated in 1901 in 
Etarrah, 1,4GS of -irhom rrere in Bidhnna and Arnaiya tahsils. 
Galliots are found to the number of 876 in proximity to the 
Gatirs. They say they came heie in the 14th century under the 
protection of Muhammad bin Tuglilak and obtained from him, 
for services rendered, some 600 villages. 

The Parihais number 3,705 persons, nearly SO per cent, of 
irhom belong to tahsils Bharthana and Ainaijm, and even heie 
arc largely restricted to the trans-Jumua tract. The chief 
Parihar stronghold was the old tuliiqa of Sandans between the 
Chambal and Kuwari, the whole contiguous tract being known m 
Akbai’s time as Panhara The Parihars trace their descent to 
one Bilan or Bclau Deo, seventh in deseonfc from whom came 
Nahar Deo, From Naliar Doo was descended Sumiti Eai, who 
early m the 11th cental y 3ed to the wild region known as the 
Pachnada, w'herc the five rivers, the Jumna, Chambal, Euwari, 
Sindh and Pahuj unite their streams, colonized it and gave it 
the name of Panhara, The head of the Parihais la the district 
ia the Eaja of Malhajioi, though he has really no connection with 
those who have so long been established in Sandaiis, This clan 
holds a few villages in Bharthana and Auraiya, the largest 
mmindar being the Lala of Eaichaadpui, who owes his tide, 
wcakh and positiun to intermafiiage in fairly recent times with 
the Sengars. Always a desperate and lawless community, the 
Parihars during the earlier years of British rule haiboured and 
employed the most successful gangs of thugs and dacoits to be 
found m the province. It was in Sandaus that Lieutenant 
Maunsel wms murdered in 1822 when pui suing a gang of thugs 
Of the other Bajput clans settled in the district, the numeric- 
ally strongest are the Bars, chiefly in Bidhuna and Auraiya, and 
the Jadon, chiefly m Etawah and Bharthana. These are probably 
later imm’graiits whose sottlement is due to intermarriage w th 
the other Rajput clans Thore arc also 2 123 Tomars mosdy n 
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Eta^^a'i and Bliartliana ; 2,737 Rathora scattered over al3 tahsils ; 
and varjing numLers of Sikaiw'ars, Panwars^ Chaiidi.a])aiisi8, 
Raghubansis and Bargiijais, with regard to whom no traditions 
survive. 

The three rasces rtdfch the nost largest mmibsrs of repicsenta- 
lives are Kaohhis 51,100, Lodhas 48,385, and Gadaiiyas 
30,202, Kachhis are most numerous in Bidhuna and Etanah 
tahsils. Here as elsewhoro they are a quiet, ’ivell-hi.haved and 
laduslrious part of the population, devoted to agriculture and 
the laisiiig of the moio valuable crops such as turmeric, opium 
and vegetables, though they by no means rssfcuct themselves to 
these. The hulk of them belong to the Saksena and Kachhwaha 
subdivisions of the caste, the former deriving its name fiom the 
famousBuddhist citySankisa on the borders of Eairukhalad and 
Etah, and the latter professing to bo tho otf-spiing of the union 
between a Ivachhwaha Rajput; and & woman of inferior caste and 
tiacing their ongin to Rarwar. Lodlus, like ICachhis, are most 
numeious in Bidhuna, and to a less extent in Etawali, and rival 
that caste in agricultural skill. In this distrii t Lho vast majority 
of them belong to the Jariya subdivision, while there are also some 
members of the Pataiiya and Mathuria branches. The origin of 
the names Jariya and Patanya is iincertam, but that of ilathuiia 
is derived from the eicy of Mathura, presumably the ancient 
home of tne lace. Gadariyas are well distiibuted over all 
tahriils, though somewhat more numerous in Bidhuna than else- 
where; they are generally employed in cattle tending and sheep 
rearing. 

Banias numbered at last census 20,326 persons. They aie 
found in large numbers m all tahsils, and no particular sub- 
division of the caste is W'ell lepresenied. Of those subdivisions 
leoorded at the census Agarwalas amounted to 2,736, Kasarwanis 
to l,24i, Guhois to 04o and Oinais to 8(4. Accoiding to their 
own aeeouut tho Agarwmlas derive theiz’ name fiom Agz'oha 
in Hai laua They claim to be descendants of Raja Ugiassn, the 
founder of Agroha, w-hich was destroyed by the Alu’mmmadans 
eaiiy m the 12th century, TJgiasen had eighteen sons, of 
AThom 17 married daughters of Vasuki, king of the K'agas while 
the eighteenth connected Ininself with the Gaurs The eeventeon 
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formed each a separate family and the descendants of the oightcenth 
became the spntual pi eeopiois of the rest. For the most pait 
the Bamas, of lyhateyer subdivision, are engaged m Irade^ but 
many of them have acquired considerable landed piopeity 

The only other Hindu caste witli over 20,000 members is the 
Koii ; they amount to 27,401 souls. This number is faiily 
evenly divided betivecn the different tahsils, but happens to be 
smallest in Bharthana. Of lecorAcd subdiMsions, the best 
lepresented is the Sankhuar. Koiis are the iveavci' caste and 
arc nsually engaged in their hereditary occupation 3 hut as this 
has gradually liecoine moie and more unprofitable they have 
taken to cultivation and general labour as a means of livelihood. 
Of castes with over 10,000 representatives, there are Kahais, 
Fais, Dhaniiks, Kurmis, Dhobis, Kumhars and Earhais. 
The Kurmis are found for the most part m Bidhuna and Auraiya, 
vvhere they foim an important part of the agucultural population, 
nhile the icst are occupational castes oceuning in every villngo 
in the district. The Kayasths, sevmal of whom are important 
landholders, nuruLer 8,735, of whom 3,502 belong to Etaw ah 
tahsil Their numbers include piactically all the putwans of 
the district and most of those persons whose duties are of a cler- 
ical natuie. 

The last census showed representatives of 4l different 
Musalman castes in the distiict, while in the case of 434 persons 
no caste was specified. Only two of these castes, however, had 
over 10,000 mcmbeis apiece, together making up 69 30 pier cent, 
of the whole Musalman population. Four occuried in numbcis 
exceeding 2,000, one exceeded 1,0C0. and five others amounted to 
over 500 in each case. But the remaindei had, as a lulo, veiy 
insignificant numbers, and none aie of any impoitance 

In the first place come Shaikhs, of whom there w’ere 16,281 
lepiesentatives 01 36-30 per cent, of the Musalman population. 
The gieat majority belong to the Etawah tahsil and mainly leside 
within the city They belong to many subdivisions, but the 
most impoitant of these are the Quireshi and Saddiqi. Pathans 
come next with 11,070 icpircsentativcs 01 24'0 per cent, of the 
Mnsalinan j opnlat on they ar more tqun ly drstr butod than 
bhcikhs but like them are more nuinc ous m I ta vah than j the 
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other tahsils; thoy belong for the most part to the Ghorij 
Lodi and Yusnfzai elans. Saiyids number 3,401 souls, 40 
pei eant, of whom belong again to Stawah tabsil , and Mugbals 
numbei only 415. Thera are only lOG Musalman Eajputs, 
and the other numerically stroiigest Musalman castes are 
Bjlmas or cotton carders, 2,210, half of whom are found m 
Bidhuna,and Jalahas, 2,057, three-fourths of whom reside in 
Etawah After them come Qassabs, Knnjras, Bhattiaias, Maos 
and Bhishtis, 

The most notable Musalman family and the largest number 
of Musalmans outside Etawah itself are to be fouud iu those 
lio.tions of Bidtuma and Auraiya which formerly belonged to 
tahsil Phaphund PLre a settlement was made eaidy in the IGth 
century by one Saiyid Yusuf, also called Shah Jafar Bnkhaii, 
and his brother Saiyid Taiyub : the descendants of the latter aie 
still to be found m Phaphund. Shah Jafar died, as is shown by 
the date on his tomb at Phaphund, m 1549 A.D. during the reigu 
of Islam Shah. Ho uas of the family of the celebiated Shah 
Jalal-i- Bukhari, who was seventh in descent from tho Imam Ah 
Naki Alhadi. During his lifetimo he formed a strong friendship 
for one Baba Sajhanaud, said to have boon a native of Totadaii 
near Ajmer, and both hat'e left a name for sanctity revered 
alike by Musalmans and Hindus. To this day the athi or pot 
of food prepared by the priests of Sajhanaud^s temple, now 
known as the asthalu of GuruDhvaj, is sent, in the first instance, 
to the inu^awar or attendant at the tomb of Shah Bukhaii; 
whilst every piece of doth offered at the tomb of the Musalman 
is transferred to tho astltala. Every year a largo fair is held 
at the tomb, One of the family by name Padshah Khwaja 
attained to fame undei Akbar. His fathei had married into the 
family of Kiiwaja Baha-ud-din Nakshbaudi of Bukhara, and he 
himself was surnamed Sher Khwaja by Akbar, on account of his 
bravery. He served throughout the latter part of Akbar’s 
reign, was received into favour by Jahangir and in the first year 
of Shahjahau was mads a oommandcr of 4,000 ; he died in 1627 
A.D, on his way to Thatha in Smd, of which place ho had been 
madn the governor- His sons Kh'-'-'aja Hashiaa and Ajsad,-ullah, 
also rose to cons derable posit ous under Sh^jfUian Iho 
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Saiyida of Eta'u'ali itself are deseonda ats of Saiyid Jiiaba or 
Jabba, ona of tlie well known family of ths Batha Saiyida of 
MuzatfarBagar. Tiiey obtained grants of land m reward for 
services fiom rlie Emperor Fariukhsiyai. They have numbeied 
many able men among them and, though now reduced in circum- 
stances, have still several representatives of local fame. The 
Shnkhs of Etawah are descendants of immigrants from Baghdad 
11 ho first settled at Duhli and afterwards, m Akbar’s reign, 
obtained the hereditary office of Qazi of Etawah, for which they 
still bold the patents. 

The majority of the people are dependent more or less 
directly on agriculture for their means of support. Tho retuias 
of the last census show that 69'S per cent, of the population were 
agriculturists, which is somewhat above the provincial average 
of 65'4 per cent and considerably above that of the wcstein 
lado-Gaiigetie plain At the census of 1872 the proportion of 
agneultUJists to total population was returned at GO 1 por cent., 
and tho increase is probably due to ths inclusion under the bead 
of agriculture of persons such as Chamars, who devote themseh ee 
to farming as well as gcneial labour. The industrial population 
amounted to 13 3 percent, whidi is about the aveiage of the 
neighbouring districts but considerably lower than that of those 
fuither west This class includes all those engaged in the prepa- 
lation and supply of matciial sub.staaces, 37-61 per cent, being 
connected witb the supply of food, drink and stimulants, and 
25 04 per cent, being occupied in textile industries. Other class- 
es were more scantily repiescnted, S 86 per cent, were devoted to 
nood and cane ivork, 8 52 pier cent, to work in metals or pu-ecious 
stones and 7-29 to the mamifaeturc of leaiher goods. Those uho 
eamed a livelihood by general labour other than agricultural 
foimed 0'54 per cent, of the jiopulation and piersonal services 
accounted 5 63 pei cent , 1-28 ptor cent, had means of suLsistenoo 
independent of any occupation, and 1-14 per cent, followed a 
professional career. The commercial population only amounted 
to -73 per cent, of the whole, and 92 w-eio in the service of the 
Governmeiit. 

The Bpeoe’ of pra t cally tie ntire populit n s t lat 
kno >u as Tester i Hind The r turns of tho last c bus showed 
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tliafc bMs language ^as spoken by 99 9 per cent, of tbe population. 
Tbe lemammg forma of speeeli are not indigenous and are 
spoken by immigrants ; IG persons spoke Pash.to_, 1 Mathi, 41 
Gajurati, 111 Panjabi; 44'3 Rajasthani, S3 Bengali and 76 
English Wesbein Hindi is splic up into several subdivisions 
That known as Hindustani or Urdu was spoken by 2-13 jiei 
cent, of the people, representing for the most part tbo inhabitants 
of Etawdh city, while the bulk of the people spoke Antarhedi, 
or its variant railed PdGlih'irucij so called after the tract of that 
name. In the trans-Jurana portion of tbs district the dialect is 
known as Bhddauri, which is a form of Bundelkhandi, itself a 
branch of Hindi ; it derives its name from BLadawar, the home 
of the Bhadauiia Rajputs. The vagrant tubes have a form of 
speech called Pashto or ifaton k> hli or the spesch of the Nats. 

The district has at the present day no literature of its own, 
but two newspapers arc published in the city of Efcawah which 
have some local celebrity. The first of these is the AlBaslnv, 
an Uidii weekly, which is edited and printed at Etawmh It le 
piofessedly a journal for hluhammcidanS; and its opinions aie 
opposed to those of the Aiya Samaj ; at the piesent time its 
circulation averages some 900 copies, but its induenee is in- 
creasing The second, a Nagri monthly, is known as the Brahma 
iSamasa, which at the present time is edited by Pandit Bhim Sen, 
who was formerly an Arj a joarnahst bat is now opposed to the 
doctrines of the Samaj. Social matters generally form the 
subject of this publication, hut political matters are oecaaioually 
treated ; and although the circulation is estimated at about 750 
copies, the publication does not always appear regularly. 

Proprietary tenures in the district do not differ from those 
prevailing elsowhsre m the province of Agra. At the present 
time there aie 1,559 villages in Etawah divided into 4,44G 
/iicfhals. Of the lattsr, 2,322 are owned in samndari tenure 
and pay a lovemie of Es. 7,10,024 ; while 2,054 are held in 
perfect or imporfaet 'pitHdari tenure, the revenue assessed on. 
them being Rs, 5,64,000; 70 ‘itiahiits are bhaiyachartx and pay a 
deiLiand of Rs. 50,979. The number of zxitiinddTi inahals is 
largest in Auraiya, whoie it m 883 ; it is least in Bidhuna where 
it does not exceed 237 Tho pos t on of these two s is 
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reversed as regards pattidari estates, for vrliereas in Auraiya 
there are only Sl3 such, there are no less than SS8 in Bidhuna. 
Bhcnyciehara estates are most mimerons m Auraija, where they 
amount to 35 ; there are 26 in Etawah tahsil, 9 in Eliarlhana, 
but none at all in Bidhuna. There is at present no mahal m the 
district owned exclusively by the Government, but of the whole 
number 0 are held free of revenue, the total area of revenue free 
land, included in these nine mahah and 289 petty plots being 
10,863 acres 

The chief landholding castes of the district aic Bralimans 
and Eajputs ; between chem they hold neaidy 78 per cent of the 
area of the district, Brahmans owning over 43 per cent, and Eaj- 
puts just under 34 per cent. Brahmans hold more than Eajputs 
in every tahsil eveept Etawah, but the latter inn them very close 
in. Bidhuna : elsewhere Brahmans largely predominate. Next 
come, at a long interval, Kayasths, %vho possess 8 3 per cent, of 
the area of the district, and these are followed by Banias with 
6'6 per cent. Kayasths have their largest possessions in Au- 
laiya, the bulk of the area forming the property of tbe Chau- 
dhris of Burhadana : la Etawah they hold 27,602 acres, but are un- 
important in the other two tahsils. As m tho ease of Kayasths, 
the largest amount of land held by Banias is in Auiaiya, and 
after that in Etawah tahsil, while in Bharthana and Bidhuna 
then estates are similar in extent to those of Kayasths. E o othei 
caste except that of Khattris, prominent amongst whom is Lala 
Bnj Kishore of Etawah, owns an area in excess of 20,000 acres 
Abirs hold the small amount of 9,140 acres, Kurmis only 4,214, 
and Englishmen 2,127 acres, the remains of old indigo estates, 
entiiely in the Etawah tahsil. All subdivisions of Musalmans 
possess but 23,217 acres between them. These areas, however, 
aie inclusive of the large estates owned by single proprietois, 
and some of these are both extensive and pay large sums of 
revenue to the Government. 

Eaja Hukm Tej Partab Singh of Paitabner in the Etawah 
tahsil, the present owner of tho Partabner estate, consisting of 
twentjf-one villages and two putHs in Etawah assessed at 
Es 23.340 and six villages and five pattiS in. JMampui-i payi’ig 
TO\enn6 Kb 11 180 claims to bo th head of the great 
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Chaiihan clan of Eajpiii'i, winch for many centuries has been, 
pr-odoiainaut in the districts of Etawah, Mainpuri and Etah, 
The early hlstoiy of the elan, la verjr confused oiTing to fcha 
mass of conflicting traditnons. All the Chauhan chinftains claim 
descent from Prithviraj, the last Ohanhaa lulcr of Eehli, nho 
died in ll9rj A.D, According to tho local tiadition Piithvirai 
was succeeded Iiy Ear an, Singh, who lived m Indiil^ and hia son, 
IlamiJ Singh, founded tho city and fort of Eantamlihor and foil 
in its defence, He left a son, Udiiam or Udhara ilao, who had 
SIS wives and eighteen t,ous with notliing to giro them. The 
sons accoidingly, when they giew up to manhood, cast about 
them foi now lands to occupy. At this time the tract of countiy 
now comprised in the districts of Cawnporo, Etawah, Mainpuri, 
Etah and Earrukhahad and the south of Agra was occupied 
by Meoi, and Snmer Sah, ono of tho bravest of tho sons of 
Udham, obtainod a commission to bring the Meos into subjeo- 
tiou. He collected a eonsidei-ahle body of followers, and de- 
parting from Nimrana in Alwar occupied the rvhole of the 
western piarganas as the Sengars had all sady taken possession 
of those to the east. Sumer Sah is said to have brought 1,162 
townships under his sway and to have made Etawah his capital, 
where ho built the old fort on the left bank of tho Jumna He 
gave OU8 hiother, Brahm Deo, the £eof of Eajaur, with the title 
of Eaja, and another, Ajalehand, that of Chandaiia or Chandwar, 
Eighth in descent fiom Sumer Sah came Paifcab Singh, vho built 
the present fore of Partabner Five generations later Gaj 
Singh, who died m 1633 A D., divided his obtatos among his fom 
sons, the eldest of whom, Gopai Singh, remained at Partabner, and 
was soon after stripped of practically all his possessions by the 
Muhammadans. Eaja Dariao Smgh, fourth in descent from 
Gopai Singh, held the estate at the cession of the district and was 
recognised as Ea]a by the British Government. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Cuait Singh, during whose timo the estate was 
further reduced by estiavagaaee, so that he left only eleven 
villages to his son, Raja Eokendra Singh. The latter was of 
weak intellect and was accordingly in 1355 placed under the 
guardiansnip of nis unclo, 2ohar Singh, who, for hia services 
duxmg tho Mutiny was rewarded with tho grant of several 
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Tillages belonging to the Jiaja o£ Chakarnagar, a descendant of 
a biother o£ Sumer Bah. Raja Lobendia Singh, died in IbSO, 
and was sueeeodecl by bis son, Mohkam Singh. Dining bis time 
the estate became very heavily embarrassed thioagli extiavaganee 
and mismanagement, and eventually, owing to the Raja’s mis- 
eonduet, the title of Raja was withdiawn."*" Mohkam Singh 
died in 1897 and the estate passed to his son, Hukm Tej Paitab 
Singh, during whose mmoiity the propeity is being managed l)y 
his mother. The title of Raja W'as rastoied on March l7th, 1909. 

In connection with the Chauhan familj’’ of Partabner it is 
eon\ enient to notice briefly the history of the Chakarnagar and 
Sahson taluqas. Both belonged formerly to the Raja of Chakar- 
iiagar, the foundation of the estate having been laid by Tilok 
Chand, one of the brothers of Snmer Sah, who obtained the 
title of Eawat. The first to assume the title of Raja was the 
fifrh in descent from Tilok Chand, Chitr Singh, At the cession 
in 1803 the chieftain m possession was Raja Earn Eakiish Singh, 
who persisted in rotammg the semblance of semi-indopendent 
power besides harbouring thugs and daeoits. When a militaiy 
±01 CO was despatched to secure the attachment of the estate, the 
Raja at once fled across tlie Ghambal, hut was subsequently 
admitted to settlement. In 1810 it was found that all the 
Milages of taluqa, Chakarnagar, except the village of the same 
name and Qaniawar, wore in the possession of various members 
of tho family who paid the Raja fixed rents, the aggregate of 
which, with the rental of Ganiawai, was equivalent to tho state 
demand on the taluqUf leaving Chakainagar alone in tho posses- 
sion of the Raja. Taluqa Sahson lying in the Chambal- 
Kuwari Doab was not included in British teiiitory till 1806, 
when it was fiist settled with Raja Laohhman Smgh of Chakai- 
nagar. At the revision of settlement in 1840 claims were ad- 
vanced to almost every village m both taluqas, which w'eie at 
first strenuously opposed by the Raja, At the settlement of 
1840 a decision was given in favour of the claimants, when they 
occupied the soil as a pattidan or bhmyachara community, 
holding from a remote period and m a title which could not be 
proved to have been derived fi’om the Raja ^ and against them 

^ S' Jl uotiflcatian no 37061, CX;tobar SOth 1893 
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'ivkenever tho claimant j’ possession rosetnbled a ■Z'J^'nilvdxr'i tanuva 
and cloaL'l/ derived fiom a giant of any of the Eaja’s ancestors. 
A raalik iA'J ailowanct of IS per eont ou tke assumod assets n as 
alloired to tlu Eaja m all cases nkcre a subsettlemsnt was made 
with inferior proprietors. In tk s manner eight villages of 
Chakaraagar and two of Sahson were settled with the resident 
proprietai'} body, and subsoquently, at Ltis EaA’s own request, 

1 3 mors of Chakariiagar and 3 of Sahson were settled with the 
occupants as 2^3'opi’iotors, Subject to a similar malih.mu allowance. 
The estate flourished up to the ilutmy, when the Raja joined the 
rehcL, followed by many of those in whose favour he had been 
onst-d. His pro^oerty was conflscated and the hulk was giren 
CO Zol car Singh, uncle of Lokendra Singh, tlwn Raja of Paitab- 
ner. This poition of it is now m the piossessioa of the wndow 
of 2alai Singh, son oi Zobar Szngh, and is under the Court of 
A similar fate befell the Rana of Sakrauli in Etawah 
tahsil j while his neighbour, the Rao of Jasohan, who obtained 
his title through the influence of the Raja of Rhalawar, and the 
Rao of Kishm Itoth lost their estates through improvidence oi 
mismanagement. 

Raja Kehri Singh of Bharelx, who in 1900 succeeded to the 
title, derives Ms name from the fine old fort of that name near 
the junction of the Jumna and C'hambal in tahsil Auraiya, and 
onus 13 villages and four pdihs-m the district, assessed to a 
levenue of Es. 10,048. He is a Rajput of the Seiigar clan, of 
vhose reqmtcd origin some account has already been given. In 
the third geiioiation from Bisubh Deo, the traditional founder 
of the Sengar colony in the Doab, came Singaii Deo, who married, 
fiist, a Chauhanin of Etawah, whose son founded the Bliareh 
house; and secondly, a Gaur lady, by whom he had sis sons, the 
ancestors of the various families now represented by the Raja 
of Rum, the Rao of Kakhauta, tho Rawats of Kursi and the 
sumlars of Patti ^akkat and Puri Dhar. The Bhareh family 
continued to hold a considerable estate in pargana Alzraijm at 
the cession of the district to the British Goi'ernment. Until 1855 
the property was managed bj sueeossive occupants of the gaddi, 
but from that year till 1870 it was kept under the Court of 
■Wards- and when Raja Mahnndra S'ngh died m 1871 wifcho it 
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issue the a'lmmistiation of the Conit of ’^Vaid,? was rontinueci 
oiiheh^jlf of His llaui Ivuuwai' Ruj} Singh, the 

niiele of Raja. IMalieuLlra Singh, then sued for the title and, 
oOlaimng a decivJ in. ISSd, succeeded to the property and title. 
He soon baoaTnohoptles.-dy iii\olved in debt, and an attempt was 
made to save the estate by agaui taking it under the Court of 
drards. The Raja, however, objected to the gale of any portion ot 
the piiTperty, and was finally restoiod to the mamgemont in 
1897 ; but the estate had become greatly ledueed owing to thesale 
ot villages in eseoutiou of deci ees. 

Raja Raghiibir Singh of Ruru owns four villages and one 
patti; asscftsed at Es. 2,457, in Etawah ; and one village, paying 
a doinand of Es. 600, in Oawnpore. This biauch of the Seugar 
family occupied the Bidhuna paigaiia, their headquarters being 
at Euni oil the haiika of the Puraha The last Eaja m a direct 
Hue was Khushhal Singh u ho was wounded at the battle of Dauii 
111 Budaun in 1748 when fighting on the side of Qaim Khan of 
Fariukhnljad aganiab the Eohillas. Heliied till 1775 and left 
an illegitnnatc sou, Ghansham Singh, as well as several widows. 
Aftei the ces.sion, sebtlomciit was made first with his nephew, 
Himauchal Singh, then with one of the widows, and subsequently 
with Ghansham Singh ; but the nephew appealed lo the Privy 
Council and the settlement with Ghansham Singh wma cancelled 
Iliinauchal Singh, however, failed to establish liis own claim, 
and ill the absence of an acknowledged owiiei the propoity wai 
pilaccd under direct; management. At the regular settlement 
engagomcntiS were taken from the village propnctois in thirtj- 
ouc cases, while the roiuaimiig thirty villages weie leased for 15 
yeais. I'lnnanchal Singh ivas eventually recognised as Raja, 
hut 300)1 afturw ards died. His sou Fateh Singh was implicated 
in the rebellion of 1S57, his estates ivero confiscated and his son, 
Raghiiiiath Singh, obtained bub a. small giant for uiaintenanee 
The pu’cseiit holder of the title succeeded in 1887 The property 
of the Eao of Kakhauta in Anraiya lahsil amounts to two 
Villages and three paying revenue to the extent of 

Es 2,022, butatthepieseiittiiaeallbufe two paths, ivith a demand 
of Rs. 1, 137, ai 0 mortgaged with possession to others The family 
IB of the eame ong a as tha of Bhar h a id tho gh of great 
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antiquity, has nevei attainerl any iinporlauce. Another branch 
cl the Seiigar clan is reinobent cl by Kao Chet Ringh of J^hikra 
in Bidhniia. "ih.s is an offshoot of the Ruru honso, anrl at the 
cession oirned a consideiable amourt of land. Of late yeais, 
lionwei, this has lieen groatiy redut ed and now only tivo 'j>^lhs 
assessed to Rs- 69 remain. The Rawat of Kiirsi m the same 
tahsil is nocr a qietty shaieholder 

Baja Rup Snh of Jagamanqinr in Jalaun, the head, of the 
Scngar clan, owns a large property in tha diatrict, chiefly in 
Aiuaija tahsil, consisting of ten whole villages and one pottt, 
paying a revonae of Rs. 6,272. Bnt some of the minor Bengal 
estates have now disappeared. The home of the Sengar chief of 
Patti Nakhat was of sufficient importance in tlie clays of Akbai 
to give its name to a ranlifil in the sarhui' of Kananj, but the 
estate has now wholly disappeared, wliilo a similar fate at a 
more recent date has overtaken the Sahar U'luqn. Tho foundei 
oi this family was one Sadan Singh, a petty sharer in the 
pioprietary right of tha village of Man He made himself useful 
to the Oiidh Governor, Almas Ah Khan, and Lis favomite, Ka]a 
Baramal; and through their influence and his own industry col- 
lected the nucleus of a tnlaqa, just before the cession of the 
district to the British He nest transferred his services to oiu 
eailicr collectors, and for the aid lendeied by him was not only 
confirmed in his possessions but also received a considerable 
leward IThen the colleotor was ordeied to negotiate a loan with 
tho utmost promptitude for the exigencies of the aimy in the field, 
Sadan Singh rendered essential aid, and between himself and 
IJcIai Chand of Kananj subsciibed neaily a lihli of rupees. 
Duiing the time of his au -eessos , Chandan Singh, nun came upon 
the house. Odgirially coiaistnig of toS| villages, the estate 
parsed unscatlisd th'oa|h four scttlciuents a giadnally 
increasing assassin j:il. In idH, 8^ villages neieiosr,, and n 
1853, owing to the niabilifcy of the Rwja to pay his revenue, 
lie was sold np and the remamdei hdl In the CJnvmrmL'nt foi 
tne nominal amount of Bs. 10. Chandan Biiigh was succeeded 
by hifi son, Chhatar Singh, who did good seivice in the Mutiny, 
and managed to recovei a fragment of b’s ^athm'^e q'oescse ona 
mclad ng their home of Sa lar But tine \ os aga n 1 et y 
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Smgli's tion, Tcj SiUgh, who^e son, Digbijai Singh is a 
depL^ndant o£ the Malhaiisi family. The latter la coimcefced 
M'ith tlm family of Sahar. As early as ISOS Sadau Singh laid 
claim to imld Malliaiisi on a j"^:ed rcvmriue, and in the follo-sving 
jear Chandan Singh presented a similai application. Neither of 
those petitions, hoiTOver, was allowed, though MaUiausi and its 
adjacent villages nere incorpoiated in the Sahar tahiqa. ilahipal 
Singii, hiothsi of Chhacar Ringh, managed to save Malhausi and 
some 10 other milages fiom. the wreck of the estate Ly paying 
tip the ari'eafs Jne on them, and his Jeseoudauts still cniii them. 
The piesent head is Tiiakurain Jas Ktinwar, wlio pays an annnal 
leveniie with cesses of Rs. 25,167, all the property being situated 
in Bidhnna tahsil. 

Rao Himanehal Singh Bahadur of Barhpuia is a Bhadauria 
Rajput, hut he now holds no estate. At the cession the Kamait 
iahuqci^ extending' from the Agra Loider to the village of 
Kaudhosi Ghar in Bliarthana, ivas occupied by a colony of 
Bbadauiias and iii(.luded 6C vMliaU The head of the elan at 
thet-'ine was Naiendra Singh, Rao of Baihpura, who m 1S02 was 
peimitted to engage as a farmer for the tuhiqu. In 1804, 
hoivaver, he broke out into open revolt, and in February 1805 
'sras outlawed and expelled, a village settlement being made with 
tlie resident propiietors, who by degrees were admitted to full 
piopiietary lights, In 1840 the village ofBarhpura was settled 
With the family of the ousted chief, but even this was siibseq^uently 
sold, and the title holder lives on the charity of lus kinsmen m 
Agra 

Raja Parbai Partap Singli of Sralhajini m tahsil Etaw'ah la 
a PaiiUar Rajput but lu has no connection ivith the membeis 
of tb'i clan established in Rmidaus Accoiding to the account 
given I d'C Raja, the family is descunded fiom the Raja of 
hlandawar, near Judbpui in jMaiw'ar, by name Jangjit Expelled 
thenc-c bj the Rathors, it emigiated first to Gw alior, and thence 
to Sarsair near Haniiipur, wlioio it acquiied a eonsidciable 
extent of ten it ory. Tins estate, however, was broken up when 
Raja iMaha Singh wms killed in a fight with the Raja of Panna. 
His son, Dip Singh, fled to Sidtpura, near Rampuia m Jalann 
and D p Singh s bo ran ned. m tom the dai g tor of th Raua of 
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S ilcraiili la liltaM ah and th6 dai’gbter of the R.iicli'i'n'ahii Raja oi 
Laliai lu GMalioi. AYith tlis aid oi some moaey loirowed fjnm 
Raja Jagat Singh Tiiwa he purehaied eight villages iu 1S13 
and assumed the title of Raja, winch tontmoed to Le borne by 
his siiceessois, though not recognized by the_ Government. His 
son, Bcjai Singh, married a daughter of the Risen Raja o± 
B’lirtga in Bahiaieh and died in 1387. He was succeeded liy his 
son, the present holder of the title, duiing whose minority the 
estate was under the management of ths Court of Wards, being 
leleased in ISSS Parbal Paitap Singh was educated at the 
Etawah High School and afterwards at the Wards’ Institute, 
Benares. He mai i led the daughter of Raja Sheo Pal Singh of 
Hurarman in Rai Bareli j and iu 1881) the title of Raja was 
foimally coufiimed to him The Raja is an honorary muiisif 
£oi the piargamas of Etawah and Karhal, the latter hmng in the 
ilainpnri district 

Among tho other large landholders and leading families of 
tho distiict the first place is hold hy the so-called Rani Kishou 
of Lakhna in tahsil Bhaithana. The family was oiiginally one 
of a large colony of Kanaujia Brahmans, who accompanied 
the Rajput iminigiants as puM’o/iits, and workod theii way from 
small beginnings to the position of large landownois. The 
colony IS said to have been fonndKl by two leadeis, Mahesh 
and Ganesh. The latter, when the Snbaran Brahmans of Manik- 
pur Bisii in Etan ah tahsil were still in possession of the chmi- 
'tasi granted them by Sumer Sah, began to aeqniie land by 
squatting oi by taking up fauns of leveniie on engaging to pay 
arrears. The fiist well known member of the family nas 
Ehuman Singh, who had the title of Eao, whence or nhen 
acquimd is not known. The tahiqa of Dalipuagar was settled 
with hiB father, and he himself was permitted to engage for it 
in 1815. When nest heard of, his tahiqa seems to have eoutained 
40 villages. He was, hawover, remarkable for improvidence 
and recklessness; and, though he was personally very popnUi 
with the district officials, their influence could uot prevent the 
alienation of nearly all his property. The estate fell to ruin 
iu the famine of 1S37-3S i and at the settlement of 1840 tho 
Eao preoEr'rod only a ’uuhhma allowance of IS per cent m 



s>is villagps. His son. Jaswan-n Singh, who had been on lad 
term-! with his father during tne latter's lifetime, obtained the 
title of Eaja, the distinction of a C'.S.I. and a grant of h \0 
1 ilia ges froe of revenue for lifi, foi services in the Mutiny, 
This foimed tlia nucleui of an estate, uhieh was rapidly added 
to. Raja Jaiwaut Singh died in lS9d His sou, Balwant Singh, 
nas imprisoned for a long time on a chaige of murder, and 
nas disinherited by his father, the will providing that the pi o- 
peifcy should descend to Ram Kishoii, Taswant Smgli’s second 
ivifc, and after her to her daughter and daughter’s descend- 
ants, unless Balwant Singh left a son. In the latter event the 
whole estate was to go to this son on his attaining the ago of 
eighteen years, the widow receiving thenceforth only a main- 
tenance allowance. Balwant Singh died leaving a mmoi 
sou, iNaisingh Rao, Though disinherited by his fath 3 r, Ralwaut 
Singh mheiited a considerable estate from his aunt jMusammat 
Adhar Kunwar which glassed on his dcith to Ivarsingh Rao, 
The latter, howovei, was a mcic child and his mother, who acted 
as his guaidiaii, appears to have been hopelessly plundered by her 
oun seivants, with the lesult that in 1903 the whole estate uas 
oideied to be sold by auction in execution of a docieo for 
Rs 1,75,000 Thanks largely to the e.vemons of I^ar^lngh Rao 
who, though still undei 16 yoais of age, had begun to take aft’aiis 
into hib own hands, a loan was ariangcd with, Lala Bnj Ki^hor, 
the dociec holder was paid off and the o.state was taken undoi 
the managomeut of the Couit of IVaids. This took pilacc m July 
1909, and it u aiilicipalod that about half the property will ha\e 
to be sold to lic^mdate the loan though sufficient should bo saved 
to biing la an annual income of eight oi ten tlioasand lapeos. 
Meanwhile the estate of Ja^.want Rao has been capably managed 
by Rani Kishoii. Additions too ha\e been made to it and these 
have hoGU r3eorded in the name of her daughter’s sou, Lala 
Kaghubans Rao, The annual levcnuc and ecses now’ amount 
to Rs. l9/350_, in addition to the five icvcnuo-fioo villages, 
the nominal domaiid on which is Rs. 12,b50 Rani Kishoii 
denies that Narsingh Rao is the son of Balwant Suigh and 
1 Ugat on apii^Kiai’B u oviUiblc as soon oe the latte atUv us bis 
mijoiity 
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Chief among the Kayasth landhoWeis of the cli&tiiet come; 
Chaudhvi Ram Narayan of Buihadaiia m tahsd Auraiya, who ih 
one of the wealthiest men in the distiiet. Ihe family is of the 
Siihastab family and Diisaia al, and traces its oiigin to one 
Udai Karan, who emigiated from Ajodliya to tlm court cf 
Prithviraj of Dehli. Having shewn himself to he both bi'aie 
and clever, he was sent wiih a foieo to Phaphund to chastise tne 
Meos, and in 1191 A D succeeded in obtaining a formal pacent 
foi a tract valued at half a lakh of rniiees, with tnc titlo of 
cJiuvJhri. Pokhav Das, the son of Udai Karan. ^Yas contirmed 
in the office of hereditary qciy-u/iiyo of Phaplitind and icceived 
fnither emoJximeiiijS fiom the hJiisalmans ; nhile laiious mcmbeis 
of the family added to their wealth in the service of the Chauhana 
of Etawah, The pioperty of Chaiidhi'i Ram Kaiayan al presuiL 
ail lies in Auraiya tahsii, and is assessed to a total demand of 
Eft 34j75d. including ce.sses, so that ho is iho largest levcnuo 
payer in the district. Of the families whose estates have lieoii 
aequiiodin more recent years the piincjpal is that founded by 
the well known money-lender, the Bhutolo Brahman, Kishan 
Baldeo The family resides at the village of Bnan in tahsil 
Etawah, and the present head of it is Bhutcle Shiam Behan Lai 
The property is scattered over tahsils Etanah, Bhaichana and 
Auraiya; and the revenue demand assossed on it, including 
cesses, amounts to Rs. 19,775. The veil known family of 
Khattris m Etawah, the present head of which is Lala Brij 
Eishore, was founded by the ancestor of Dilsnkh Rai Warha, 
the banker so eminent for his integrity and wealth during the 
ISth century The family continues to conduct a large Ijankiug 
business, hut it has amassed a large landed property, uhich is 
assessed to a revenue demand of Rs. and lies for the most 

part in tahsils Etawah and Bharthana. Among other large 
levenue payers in the district may he mentioned Musammat 
Eajendra Kunwai of Plarchandpur in Bidhnim, who pays 
Rs, 21,005; Chailbo Binaik Eao of Aiidawa, assessed to 
Hs. 20,603; Tiwari Hardeo Singh of Bhaingaul, with a revenue 
of Rs. 12,105: Tiwari Kali Shankar of Kudaikoi. who pays 
Rs ]] 118 and Sah h Ra Pathafc Sheo baba of Eta vah 
Rs loose 
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The thief cultivatiug castes are Biahmaas, Bajputs, Ahiis, 
Chamai's, Kachbis anJ. Lodhas • these at lasc settlement held 
22'94, IS 39, 14; 34, 10 7, G GG and o 37 per cent, of the cultivated 
a’ta respettit ely. Theio is no leason to suppose that these 
aieas have sulistautially changid dmnno the lasu thirty yeais. 
The returns indicate tliat very laige poitions of the land are m 
die hands of the less industiioiis castes. Brahmans and Rajputs 
piedominate in every tahsil of the distiictj but Kachhis and 
Lodhas, nho are the most mdusorious cultismtois, arc fgund m 
gieatist strength in Etawah and Bidhima. Ahiis are chiefly 
met ivith in the numerous hamlets ^vhich have sprung np and 
aic rapidly increasing in the district, for this casto prefers a 
locality where theie is waste land, for the sake of the pastuiage 
foi its cattle. They are also much moie nomad in their habits 
than the other castes, more leady to emigrate and fond of living, 
til o or three families together, in some out of the way place. 
As cultivators they are on a level in industry and skill with 
Rajputs and Brahmans, who in this district, though far behind 
Kaehhis and Lodhas, are moderately industrious and skilful 
The only other caste which cultivates a noticeably large area is 
the Gadariya, Gadanyas are found in every tahsil. -hf ter them 
come Musalmans, Kayasths, Baiiias, Telis and Dhanuks 

Of the total holdings aiea 49 3 per cent, is in the hands 
of tenants-at-will and 35 65 per cent in those of tenants with 
dedarec! occupancy lights, while lid per cent, is tilled by 
proprietors themselves, the small remainder being held euhar 
revonuc-freG 01 by ousted propuietois. Compared with tho figures 
of the last settlement, there have been marked changes, for in 1874 
no less than 57'04 per cent, of the cultivated area was in the 
hands of oeciipanfly tenants as against 2oT5 per cent m those 
of tenants-at-will and 11 24 per cent, tilled by proprietors. ISTo 
less than 61 per cent , howevoi, of the area now held by tenants- 
at-will is in the hands of those who have been in cultivating 
possession for over twelve yeais* and if this area be added to 
that in vhieh tenants have declared rights, it is found that 
occupancy rights evist in as much as 65*9 per cent, of the area 
of the d'etriefc This area oompareH very favouml 'y with 
the fignres of tber dist u ts \mong tubs Is B dhana omca 
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fii4 in this lespeet, no less than 72-5 per cent, of ik holdings 
aiea king in the hands of tenants ^nlh deelar*-d lights oi of 
those who have held foi ovei' t^\elve yeais. IVext is Bharthana, 
whore the piopoition is GO 4 pei cent j and last is t.ihsil Auraiya 
with G2 4 per cent. On the other hand piopiietary eultivatiou 
IS highest in Auraiya, ths peveeutago of land tilled hy the 
pioprielois themselves heing 16-1 per cent, as against II pei 
cent. iiiBharthaaa and a little o\er 9 per cent in Etawah and 
Bidlmua The piopoition of proprielaiy cultivation in Ainaij a 
appears always to liave boon tb? highest in the district, the 
percentage at last ssttlemeut having been lG-50. But comjja 
iiBon betw’eeii thu hgiires of tho settlemsut and those uoiv pie 
vailing IS vitiated owing to the inclusion in the tahsil in 
1S91 of a large ])ortion of the old paigana of Phaphuud, in which 
the piopoition of piopiietary cultivation appxars at last sotfck- 
mont to have been ths smallest in the clistiiet. It is possible 
that ths fall in this aieu iu Bidhima from 11 63 to 9 6 pel coni 
is due to the same cause. In Etawah there has licon. sul)sti!.iitial]y 
no change, while in Bharthana theio has been a small incieaso. 

Kents iu this distuct arc almost imivcrsally paid m cash 
and not m kind, onlj 7G6 acres Ixnng ictuuied as giam-rentcd 
m 1903. Rents vary according to tho locality and nature of tho 
soil, the presence or absence of irrigation, the foriii of tenanej 
and to some extent tho cafitc of the cultivatoi Thcic is not, 
however, any recognized custom liy w'hich ceitain castes pa} 
lower rents than others. Rajputs and Chamars pay tho Ljwo-t 
lates of rent, while Kachhis and Loclhas pay the highest. In 
the case of Rajputs the lowness of the rati is chiefly due to tho 
fact that the tenants of this caste aie in most cases kinsmen or 
members of the same family as thu piopiiotors nndei w’hom 
they hold; w hils in the case of (Iliamars the lo vness is ovpliu.alilo 
on the giouud that they have generally to content thomsuhes 
with tho worst land. Biahnians usually pay a higher rate than 
Rajputs, but one lower than the all-iouud avaiago The Kachhis 
alone pay a distinctly higher rate tliau other ca-rtes ; but this is, 
in pait at least, due to ths fact that they gcneially cultivate tho 
better jiortions of the land, where they raise the mo^’c I'wlual le 
crops and tho same ns tho case though to a less extODt vith 
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Ijotlhas The assertion thdTi low castes pay a highrr rental than, 
high castes is to some extent siipporttd by the pic'\ ailing rates 
paid by Aims and Chamars. The toimer aie nsaily always 
found pa 3 dng a high rout, wliilo Chamavs often pay an even 
higher rate, aithongh the all-iound late on the land held liy 
them may be lower than tlia*' paid by other castes because 
Chamars iia\'e as a rule to content themselves with the woisb 
land. 

At last sjUluinent the average lent paid for each aeie nf 
cultivation was Its 3-15-2. Oeciipainy tenants holding 57 04 
per cent, of the eultivatod aiea paid Its 3-11-11^ and tenants-at- 
will paid Its. 0-15-S on 2C-15 per cent. Tlic lelation between the 
tw'O classes vaiiecl to some extent in the different tahsils. In 
Bidhnna, vvheio the cccupamy aioa rose us high as GS 01 per cent,, 
theio W'as au actual diffeieiicc in favour of teiiants-at-nili 
amount] 11 !^ to 3 per cent , ’\vhile elscw'heie. even in pargana Pha- 
phund, wheic the oiciipaiicy area was i datively greater than 
in Bidhuna, thi‘ latc paid by teuants-at-w ill nas higher by a 
similai atnoiiiit. The icntal also vaiiecl in diffeiciit parts of the 
dihtiiot and ranged, for occnpainy tenants, fioin Its 4-8-3 in 
Bidhima to Its. 3-7-11 in Auiaiya ; while foi tonants-at-w ill tho 
hiarhest rates wcio Its 4-6-1 lu the foimci audits 3-10-5 in the 

o 

latter tuhsil. The general incidenco too on tho whole rented 
area was highest in Bidhuna , next came Piiaphnud, followed by 
Etawa'i, Bhaithana and Auiaiya in that order. 

These, however, weic recoided rents, and they were by no 
mLaiiiS uniesoivedly accepted by the assessing officeis Mr, 
Neale, the assistant settlement udicci, lomarkcd that ‘‘rent as 
found leeoided in the village papers can haidly be called more 
than a distant and capiicions index of the full vabio of tlio soil.” 
Piom au investigation of the oiihaueGmeiits that had taken place 
diuitig tho yc'ars previous to 18i3, Mr Crosthivaite, the settle- 
ment ofiueoi, found that owing to various causes the rent of land 
had risen betw'uen 30 and 40 per cent sinca 1840 The rise wms 
geneial, but by no means legulai. In tho traus-Jamim yiortion 
of Etaivah it wms said to have been, no less than 51 '5 per cent,, 

h le ’n Phartbai a it dd l ofc exee'd 8^5 per ^ ert "When tl o 
bettlcmeut was made r uts had only bum u an od m. 40 per 
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cent, of the ciiltivatefl area, rvhetlier by suit or on ehanj^^e of trn 
ants Oi ]iy con.s3.rt of parties, the neir all-ronaci rats ou such lan-i 
oemg R^. 4-2-10 psr aoie; and the settlomeiiL, officer confficffiiGd 
it fair to arfsuma ihaL lurts ^rbicb had not been onhaaeed at all 
or only m a small dp^reo irouM jiso to the .same extent above 
the old ratea as tli.o,se \ihich had alieady b...en ealmnced. He 
pibohed hiS assossmeiits aeeordingly. Since 1S74. rents have 
risen every irhere The process in Thdphund and Hidhana 
appears to have been very laprd, for within three years of tha 
proelanraLiOd of hlr Crosthwaita's enhanced dcjiiaud the incieas_ 
rn I’orrt nas nearly donblo tiro amount of the enhancement lu the 
leveuuG demand assessed upon those pargauas. In I>li£iitlia,iia 
the process was fanly well advanced by the same time, Imt nr 
lEiawah and Auraiya little change was observable In IDOS th 
all-round rate paid by tenants of all classes was according to 
the lotirrns no loss than Rs. 5’44 per aero compared vviih Ils. 3’90 
recorded at the settlement This lepicseihs an euliancement of 
37 per cent. Occupancy tenants with dcclaied rights ]iaid a rale 
of Pis. 5'04, while tenants vv ithout dcclaied lights, includiug those 
who held for ov'er twelve years, paid a rate of Rs o’7 1 por aoo 
The highest rates are obfained in Bidhiiiia, wheio occupancy 
tenants pay Rs 6-8-11 and non-oeciipaney tenants Rs. 5-14-7 per 
acre. The all-ioimd rates arc nearly e''|iiai in Etawmh and 
Anraiya ; biit, whereas occupancy tenants pay Rs 4-13-6 an acic 
in Etawah and Rs. 4-D-6 m Aniaiya, tenants withniiE doclatcil 
rights pay Rs. 5-D-P m Rtawah and Rs. 5-10-7 in Auraiya 
Bhai'thana holds an lacermediato position, tire occupancy rate 
closely approaching the district avei age with Rs 5-0-3 and the 
non-occupancy rate being Rs 5-ld-4 pci acre These tigures 
serve to show the large enhancement that has taken place in 
lates since the settlement of 1874; buc cntiia relianco cannot be 
placed on thorn partly owing to the existence of a ceitam amount 
of coneealmont and partly owing to the fact that the sums levied 
by the canal authorities in the shape of ownoTs ru,ta aro of Lon 
exacted by landlords from tho tenani.s. As illustrative of the 
use in rentals during the currency of the settlement it may bo 
remaikcd that no loss than. 1S0.8G2 acres of land were sviblet m 
IDOb thoso vero ron od a Rs D 13 140 the average uto bo ng 
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just orer Pifl. 7 pci' acre, ranging fiom tire Ligli figuie of 
Es, 7-1 u-0 iQ Bidliima to Rs. Ii-O-O in Auraiya 

The general roncluAori arrived at in 1874. regarding the mass 
of die people in tlic i.'as that they Vvei'a iv-ll ofFj and ihat 

theiL' had been lous Joiahle impiovcmnit :ii the condition of the 
teiiantd'j diinug the prcrionr thirty years, Z'^'iyi'nflars them- 
-sehes verc agiecd that thsii- tenants were lietter clothed and 
hotter fed than they neie at iho time of Mr GubLins’s scttlcinent 
111 1S40 , and thors rvero maai’ signs that the people as a nhols 
i\ci8 luoio peacable and bettor eilucatf-d Theie is nothing to 
show that the impiovoment has not i ontinned dmiuf- tho last 
15 years. The n^iliOnsion of canal inigatioii that has taken placBj 
the impiorenient in the inejiis of cominiinioatioii and the inciea^e 
of the aieas under the better ehisses of eiops I'avo combined to 
itiise the standard of < 0 !iifoit; and the resistance offered hy the 
people to famine and tlio gsueial air of piospcrity that obtains 
in the distiict betoken a higher degioe of comfort The 
Biahmans a'ad Rajputs irho foim so laige a proportion of the 
cultivating 1 ody^ whetliei as petty piopneiois or as tenants, are 
said to be all Lomfoitahle and in inanv cases vei} well off. 
Ihoir high caste has given them a gieaber powei of resistance to 
cheir landlords , and thecvpansioii in the aiea held under statuboiy 
lights indicatco that the tenant body as a whole have not 
suffered fioni the pressure of population on the soil. The lonei 
castes, ou the other hand, have pi obahly fared woi so, they have 
generally to .ontonttlie’iUselvcs with worse land than their bicthreu 
of higher castes, oi. as in the case of Kaclihis and Ijodlias, to 
obtain good land at \eiy much higbci reuis , and tli- y are usually 
hampered by v ant o£ ( apital to farm it to the best advantage. 
The iinskillod and general laboureis have taied somewhat bottei, 
T1 ere IS noimally no lack of woik and wage,? have risen; in the 
two chief towns of the distiict, mills have sprung up and 
employment is plentiful at a fair lato of i eiuuneratiou. The 
district has never been one of those in which extensive 
moasnreb of fi&cal or othor lolicf have been icquiied. It entered 
on a period of prospeiity with Mr. Gubbins’s settlement in 1840; 
an 1 the prosperity with a few set backs has coat lued s'nco 
Eta a o sm hoLatdsti gmah d offi or M VO Hnmo, 
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CB, for ini\ny jeais collector of the dlstucl; it ’vvas largely 
o\riiig to hifa iiifluonce that even the Mutiny distnibauces loft ko 
slight a marh upon it, and his name still liugei'S giatcfiilly lu 
tliG memories of the pjople. It'S inter nal peace has novor boeu 
since distui I'L'cl, and at the present day the condition of the 
population may faiil} he doiciibcd as one of pio.speiity and 
contentment. 



CHAPTER IV. 


AdminxSTEATION asd ErvE:sfUE. 


The difetrnt; is in the fharge of a magistrate and colleetnr, 
flho IS suboidinate to the commissionsi' of the Agra division. 
Tho staff usually consists of a joint magisti’ata, tivo full-jioweied 
deputy collectors and one deputy or assistant collector with 
less than full powers Tliere avo also four tahsilclars and, for 
the municipality of Etanah, a bench of four honoi-aiy magistrates^ 
invested with second class powers , while Raja Parbal Partap 
Singh of Malliajini is an honorary raunsif for Etawah as well as 
the Karhal pargaua of JIainpiiri. The ]'ndic!ial courts consist of 
those of tho district and sessions judge of Mainpurij whose 
jiuisdiction extends to Etawah, the suhordniate judge of Maiii- 
puri and the munsifs of Etawah and Phaphiind. Tho latter 
miinsifi comprises the tahsils of Bidhuna and Auraiya, while 
the other tno tahsils fall within the munsifi of Etawah. The 
remaining civil officials include the civil surgeon and his assist- 
ants, tne district eugincei, the supei intendsnt and deputy supoi- 
iuteiident of police, the sub-deputy opium agent and tho post- 
master. Besides these the executive engineers of tlie Etawah 
and Bhoguipnr divisions of the Lowei Ganges canal and theii 
staff have their headquarters at Etawah, though their duties 
extend beyond the limits of the distiict. 

As at present constituted, the dlatiict is divided into four 
tahsils, each of which is conterminous with a paigaua of the same 
name. But the arrangement is the outcome of a eousideiable 
number of changes. The clistiict as it stood in lSGl-2 comprised 
lugs tracts of the present distnets of Agra, Mainpuri, Muttia, 
AligarhjErahand Etaw'ah, pargaaas Firozabad, Sadabad Sahpan, 
Khaudaul Raya Jonr ilu-san Mat Mahnban Hasangarh 
r ora TTnsa i fiLkBan Hat rau Jalesar Khalilga ] Mohanya 
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tiaiisferred tu Aligarh and. SikanJraEao lyas added to them ih om 
Etiiwahj but iiilSil Sail] wa? veiaaved fioin raunkhabacl. lu ISIG 
parganas l''a'55piir, Badaiia Bilaa''iij Soiaa and half Maialira 1101 ... 
tianAerred fcy Abgaih, and during the snme year laige Uauifeife 
n(.re made to Agra^ while lutlie folio wing year KuimcIi ivat! handed 
01 er 1 0 Btawah fi-om. Fai nikhahad la IS 24 the dis tiiei. was 1 n ok on 
up mto fuiir collecfcoratj juiisdietions. The Maiapari portioa 
remained under the collet toi of Etaw.di^ who resided at llainpuii 
Paiganas Phaphund and Sakatpu' , tugcther nith bdir/ns Pola^ 
Sahar, liurn, Aiirwa, Eamaiii, Taldia and ICudicl, yiekhag a 
levenue of Es. 5,72,9-12 were planed uadev a dapaty cnllectoi 
lesideac at Btda Paigauas Etawah, Dchli, Dehli-JakhaUj the 
fiist diiisioa o£ Lakhattj Earhpura, Sauclaus, Dalijmagai, 

aud Pni'tabuer, aacl the estaics held talisd, paying loi 

euae to the amount of Es 6,05,270 woio put in charge o£ auothti 
deputy collector, who took up his quarters at Etanah; and 
paiganas Sakit and Kuiaoli, uitl. f-iluqos Etah and Eajaiir, in 
those of a deputy collector residing first at Siihpuru and huljse 
quently at Patiali. Tbo subdivision of Eoawah was siipei intended 
by the collector of Etawah, and those nf Bela and Suhpura liy 
that of Farrukhahad. la 1837 further changes took place : the 
pai'ganas of Sahawar- Ears ana, Etah Sakit and Siihpuva fiom 
the Patiah sub-oolleitoiats and Kuraoli, Shikohabad, Gliiioi, 
Sauj, Earhal, Kishni-Nahiganj, Bhongaoa, Alijinr Patti and 
Mauehhana fiom the Mainpui: and Etawah snb-colleetoraces 
uere formal into the hlainpuii district, while the lemaiudev of 
the Etawah and Bela sub-eoiloctorates^ wich the exception of Tirwa 
Thatiya (transferred to rtiwupore in 1815) and poitions o± 
Sanrikh and Sdkatpui, iceie Liwlude 1 in the district of Etaviah, 
which thus corapiis_d Bii.araaii or Dehli-Jakhan, ELaiva’, 
Kamaiu/'" Baihpura or JaniLrast, Lakhna. AiiraLya, Phap'huud 
and Bela This ni idngcinr"it wln.h was sanctioned in lS4B, 
lemained in force for 17 years, when the Uwt great series of 
changes took place, In 1S58 a gieat portion of Bibamau and 
Behli- Jakhan was tiaiisfeirecl to Mainpunj while the remaindei 
was transferred to Etawalqf which aPo received Patti Kamait 

* OdUed alter the Tillaga of the name, north of Bharthana 

t Talu^a Jaeohaa im to Etowah m ie09 
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fiom JaniLrast ana portion'^ nf Uaiiiam anrl La\hna Pari of 
Ptania’’^ ill ‘ rhakaniagai and i'ah'jr.ii M/ v>hi< h 1 a 1 ho n 
tiaiiHfeiiod to Lahhna fioiu Janibiast, pai.i tf Lakhna^ and 
jjaiu of Ain'S a-Sakatpui' nootio make np tho non' pargai.a of 
1'. laiilij'ia Pai'cana Pidliuna iii hoi bed pari oi Pda, poi lions 
oi ALwa-Sakaupnr iiom P^’anukhahad, pait of P amain r ml the 
Fahai and SahayaP poiiions of Phap’ihiind; \diile PLapihuad 
-sva^s made up of tln^ Itilk of the oLl paigaiia of the same 
name together \uth villages fiom Bela and Baniaiii Jja&tly' 
pargana Amaija, also called Dalolnagai, included the old 
rjiahols of Paiii Fakhat, Dookali, Shaigaupur and Paiihara or 
feaudaiis, togetliei iridi ihe Bhaieh portion of Janibrast, The 
only bu]js,;qnent alieratioii made m this dmtiibuiion. was effected 
in 18'J4, nhen the Phaphiuid tahsii was Liokeu up, its northern 
portion licing handed ovor to Bidhiina audits sonebern portion 
to AiiLaiya, the railway being taken as a rough dividing line. 

These changes have had the effect of much confusing the details 
of fiscal hiatoiy, and at last settkiiieiit it n as found Impossible 
to veiify the figiiics of levemic for tb' vaiious tahsils owing to 
them. The settlement ofiieei, however, was of opinion that those 
M hi oil he had Leon able to piroeuio weio buhbtautially accurate 
for the dmtrict as a \diob and faithfully lepresented the fiscal 
history of Jitawah. The gioater pait of che district belonged to 
the jiroviuces crdi-d to the Biitish by iho Fawab ITazir on Foi- 
ember 10th, 1801 Fiom that date until February 2Sth, 1S03, 
these provinces were managed by a temporaiy commission undei 
the immediate control of the Governor General ni OounciL In 
March of the same year the revenue administi atmn was entrusted 
to the lioaul of Eevemiu at C’alcntta. Mr. W. O. Salmon beiiio 

D 

appointed fii'st collectoi and ali Cunjnghame first mag ist late 
of Ktawali The iiist sAotlennnt was really that of lSOl-02 or 
1200 /ufeJe It V as las ocl on the demand accounts delivciul in 
b} the siibabdai, Almas Ali Khan, to the Govuinor General 
and the Board of Comnnsfi-'oiiers at the ccssionj compared witii 
the accounts of the actual revenue receipts for the four previous 
years taken from the offices of the c4caid/ou's and gam' 7 i.t/os oi 
given in by the large taluqdars. and with reports of surveyors 

• Thoso ialtqat lead been to Phaplmnd in 1S09 
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gent O’lt duiing tliD jear ^ho eolLctcd their iiifoi'inaiiou by -ROid 
ot moufcli Jjom the ijidtotpiK anl rrltivatoi.-^. The total fcura 
a‘^«c’^.‘-GT Ixri 13,(58,3-24., hut this Kcaieely lanks as! a regular 
-cttleaieut. 

The first regular settlement was made for thres yeais iii 1S03 
Iw Mr. M. O. Salmon - hut it did not apply to Sahson and 

Saudaus, wlnc'i weie not then included ni the district. The only 
particulais remain iiig uith regard to it are very few and deiived 
fiom later leeoicls The great mstiuments iii the assessment 
app:ar to have been the tulHqclai'S They \rere called upon to 
giie ill a slateinent of their eoilettiouR from ,tho vilLigos in thou 
estates • this they seem to have done, as well as to have aided 
with their knowledge m clcteimmiiig the rovenns to be derivi d 
fiom the estates of smaller piropiiators 8adan Singh of 8ahai 
held 160 -sillagca paying iieaily two hli^>s of I'upees . the Rmu 
Enia paid TlS. 55 000; Patti Kamait Rs. 34^000, and the Dalip- 
nagar taltiqa ncaily as much. Besides rhese, there were mimeroiit, 
smaller piopeities sneli as those of Chakariiagar, Jua, Baiilatpui, 
Bui'hadaua and Koheta The distiict, however, appeals at the 
time to have been In a very impoverished condition, pailiy ow ng 
to drought and piaitly to hlaratlia raids, and it is leasonalde to 
suppose that the recovciy of the icvenne was attunded with great 
difficulty. The total sum aesasssd amounted to Rs. 13,24^113. 

The revenue of the second settlement made in 1805-0(1 was 
Rs. 13,04,086. including Rs, 3,001 oi account of Sahson which in 
the interval had been occupued; while San dans ivas farmed to 
Eaja Madho Snigb, a connection of Daulat Rao Sindlna. Tin 
officer who conducted the settlement appears to have been Mi. 
Sdlmoii, though his name is not traceable in the c.visting lecoids. 
A number of letters snr\ i ve in winch tlie state of tho distiict is S( t 
forth as it was in 1808, ivheii the aeeoantb were being prepiaiod 
for the third settlement for submissioii to the Roaid of Commis- 
sioners sitting at R arruhhabad. Fiom these letters it apjieais 
that the district was m a very disorganipocl and unpoveiished state, 
that it was thinly inhabited, and that there was mtich room foi 
improvement; by means of a better system of culinvation and the 
inti odnciiion of snjisrior ciops. As regards the revenue itself 
the collector wrote that it had been run up to a ruinous extent, 
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“through an meonsiderate nvalship ac the time of the triennial 
settlement, -when, m order to prevent other claimants fiom 
getting their tah^qas, they (the tyZi!,^dcn-s) oifered a much laiger 
sum than the estates could have yielded without all sorts of 
oppressions and exactions fiota. their tenants.” This applied to 
the parganas of Phaplmnd, Etawah and Lakhna in pai ticnlar. 
‘ I have reason to believe”, he continues, “that with the excep- 
tion of the large tahiqas . , . the individual profits which the 

smaller malgi'izars derive from their lands, after payment of the 
Government dues, fall short of ten per cent on their revenue 
even in favourahle yeais, of which they have not enjoyed many 
since the cession of the territories,” One of ihe obstacles m the 
way of settlement was the difficulty of obtaining good security 
on any terms Every inalguoar had to give this to the amount 
of one-fourth of his revenue, and he was compelled to pay a 
heavy premium in older to procure a surety , while, when balances 
oocuiied, the collector pioceeded summaiily and with the greatest 
ligour against the sureties. Parts of the district hardly acknow- 
ledged the British authority at all. Sahson was held by Eaja 
Lachhman Singh of Partabner, who was veiy disaffected; and as 
legards Eaja Madho Singh, who held San dans, the revenue had 
literally to be coaxed out of him; “had the usual processes been 
adopted, not a Jacmri of revenue would have been collected, not an 
inch of land possessed”. The state of Patti Kamait was similar. 
Even the amd, Almas Ali Khan, had to uso a military force to 
collect the revenue; and it was not until one had been sent by 
tho British and the talvigdcir, hTarendra Singh, expelled, that any 
of the demand was foithcommg. Another refiaetoiy personage 
was Chhatarsal of Thatiya ; he attempted to evade payment and 
was not brought to reason until hs had been attacked and his 
foit levelled to the ground by an army under Loid Lake in 
psison. 

The exhortations of Mr. Salmon, in view of the third settle- 
ment, to discourage “ competition and extravagant offers ”, and 
his disclaimer of the Board’s advice to adopt a rasadi or piogress- 
ive assessment if he could not get an immediate increase with 
the Tomark that “ I affirm most posTively that up'thcr the lands 
norpopulat onnormcauBof thisd strict admit of such a meaenre’ , 

7 
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appear to have left the Board of Commissxoners unmoved. 
They did not share h]s apprehensions, vere not satisfied with his 
explanations, and, in June 1808, sent Mr. VV. Batson to snper&edo 
him That ofiicer cained out the thud tiienmal settlement and 
ended by increasing the demand to Es. 11,48,801 ; to which some 
Es. 10,000 must be added on account of Sandaus. The Board 
appear to have been well pleased. In some eases they seem, to 
have doubted the expediency of the enhancement ; on the other 
hand they were not satisfied with the taliiqclari arrangement, on 
the ground that the intervention of the taluqdar between the 
Government and the cultivatois pirovented the same amount of 
revenue being derived from each village, as would have been 
derived by direct engagements. They recommended that the 
village allotments of the revenue in iuluqas should be left open, 
with a view to the reMSion of the assessment “ m the event of 
the future omaucipation of the za-nimd'irs a principle which 
was accepted by the Governor General m Council, Of the justice oi 
otherwise of the settlement, there are now no means of judging. 
Mr. Batson went through the laborious task of personally inspect- 
ing each of the principal estates he had to assess, hut he succeeded 
in arousing the wrath of the taluqdars, notwithstanding remis- 
sions allowed by the Board Madho Singh of Sandaus refused to 
move though he was nominally expelled, and it was only through 
the use of great persuasion and personal influenoo that he was 
induced to permit the establishment of a police station to overawe 
the thugs and daeoits of his ravine stronghold. The endeavour 
to make a settlement with the village sammdai's in his ialuqco 
was at first unsuccessful, and negotiations, which, however, fell 
through, had to be opened with Madho Smgh with a view to 
restoiing him to hia position of taluiqdcw. 

The promise that was made by Regulation X of 1807 of a 
permanent settlement based on the revenue m existence at the 
expiry of the third settlement was ultimately cancelled by Regu- 
lation IX of 1812, the Court of Directors having lefuscd to 
confirm it. In considering the portions of the district to which 
the permanent settlement might be extended, the Commissioners 
appointed to report upon the matter had recommended taluqus Sah 
Bon Sandaus and Kamait, not on account of their bomg fairly 
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assessed; but because of the turbulent character of the ^inhabit- 
auts. Kegulation IX of 1312 prescribed a revision of the existing 
loveiiue “ on the principle of lea'ving to the pioprietor a net 
ineGme of ten per cent, on the revenue, exclusive of charges of 
collection’'. This revenue ^as to remain fixed for ever in the 
case of those estates ivhieh might bo in a sufficiently improved 
state of cultivation to warrant the measure, and on such terms 
as Grovernment should deem fan and equitable”. For those 
estates which did not come up to this standard, a temporary 
settlement for five years was ultimately determined upon. This, 
the first quinquennial settlement, was earned out partly by Mr. 
Batson and partly by Mr. Dawes, The revenue was fixed at 
Es. 14,57,031, the total being about the same as that of the thud 
settlement. The jamae of Kamait, Chakarnagar, and Sahson 
weie raised considerably ; an addition was also made to those of 
Dehli-Jalchan, Phaphund and Bela ; but Etawah and Lakhna 
were both lelieved by a reduction of the demand. 

There is little to record concerning the fifth settlement, 
otherwise known as tlie second quinquennial settlement The 
revenue fixed amounted to Rs 14,63,875, Etawah, LaLhna, Phap- 
hund and Bela all being suljjected to a small increase. The year 
ISIS was a year of dioughr and scarcity, and great difficulty was 
met with in collecting the revenue. This was particularly the 
case in Lakhna and Kamait, while elsewhere Banjaras, on their 
way to join the British army, had devastated the country through 
which they passed One half of Lakhna had come under direct 
management, which resulted in a considerable loss of revenue ; and 
in the other half, comprising tne first division of the same pargana, 
there weie only five estates which weie not the property of the 
Government, In Etawah pargana many villages had been farmed, 
and even thin many of the farmers failed to meet their engagements. 
Many of the proprietors hesitated to come forward or take any 
pait in the management of their estates j and there appears to 
have been some difficulty in preventing even the cultivators from 
abandoning their holdings. Land seems to have greatly depreciated 
in value. All the first five settlements are called in the older 
records account settlements”. Tenders were invited and taken 
for the next term of three or five years as the case m ght be 
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There Ti-as no measxuement^ no attempt to a.«eertaln xrhat the 
land was woilh^ except hy inviting competitioti and obtain- 
ing lufoimation from the tc>lit,qihcrs and fiom Government 
servants. 

By Regulation VIl of 1822 an attempt was made to substi- 
tute an elaborate and scientific sjsiem for the rough and icady 
methods hitherto practised; and the sixth settlement of the district 
Was made by Mr Boulderson in December 1822. It too was a 
quinquennial settlement, but it was extended for'atoimof file 
3 "ears in 1827, and subsequently extended again for another teiin 
till the fiist regular settlement tinder Regulation IX of ISII 
should be completed ; m all it ran a course of 16 years. Grom 
the leeorJs of the settlement of the Jua d (qa in Phaphimd, this 
settlement appears to have been practically a ryotwuri settlement. 
The rent of every tenant was fixed by Mr. Boulderson, and leases 
wore given for the same period as that for which tho revenue was 
settled ! no dittinction was drawn between occupancy tenants and 
tenanfcs-at-wiU, the rents of all being fixed on the same scale. 
The amt of measurement was the pa/c/ccr diff//aj a square of a 
line of twenty links, each containing five huths, w^hich corresponds 
with the bigha still in use in ISII. The highest rate of rent 
found prevailing was Rs. 4 a piHa hgJia ; but tho rates com- 
monly used by Mr. Boulderson in inferior villages ireie Ra, g foi 
the best, Rs. 2 for the second and Re. 1-8-0 for the worst land. 
In addition to the fixation of rent rams, some effort was made to 
calculate the average amount of jiroduce. Mr. Boulderson says 
that he was told by a zaml'aclar that a ’pallM Ligha of the best 
land would yield 15 raaunds of wheat or barley. This estimate 
was set aside as too high, and one larni<hod by a respectable qaoi 
put it at 5 or 6 mauuds. From his own enquiries Mr. Boulder- 
son thought that the best land yielded between 0 and U maunds ; 
and that, taking the a vet age price of wheat at 30 sers for a 
rupee, the value of the gross prodiieo of a 'pa,hka blgJia of the best 
land would be worth about Rs. 8. The total revenue fixed 
amounted to Es. 14^5,639 • Etawah, Dehli-Jakhan, Bela and 
Phaphund were raised a Uttia ; a redaction of Rs, 10,000 was 
given to Lakhna, but in the other parganaa the revenue was left 
aa before The aottlement therefore, made on the udiolo very 
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little appreciable difftirenee to the district, TThich. was already 
overassessecl 

The year 1325 was a veiy bad one, and the district siiffeied 
in a special degree from drought. The first pargana that fell into 
airears was Lakhna in 1828, it was followed by Etawah la 1S20, 
and Dahli-Jakhan in 1S32, the rest appear to have weathered the 
storm until the gieat I'anime of 18.3S, when the wdiole distuet fell 
into arrears beyond all hope of recovery. In 1840 the outstand' 
mg lialances amounted to its 15,25,039 or over one yeo-r’s 
revenue. The large taln/idan weie ruined almost to a man : in. 
spite of the utter impossibility of realising leuts fiom the cul- 
tivators, of wbich the authorities were well awaie, tho tcdwjdars 
W'eie pressed for their levenue, and, on their inability to pay, 
their estates were put up to auction. Bidders or purchasers there 
were none ; and the Government bought in their pioperties foi 
absurdly small sums aud subsequently settled them with the lesi- 
dent cultivators, who were little removed from the status of meie 
cultivators aud generally impoverished, on condition of their pay- 
ing the balances. When IMi Gubbins took up the settlement of 
the district in 1839 he found it terribly depiessed, Tlie popu- 
lation had been sensibly reduced by starvation and emigration, 
\illage sites had in many cases been deserted ; laud had been 
thrown out of cultivation, aud rents had fallen. The parganas 
that suiTeied most appear to have been Etawah and Barhpuia. 
As regards the former the fact of overassesbment was amply 
shown, accoidiiig to Mr. Gubbins, by the great '■ degree of poverty 
and wretchoduess among the ryocs, of abandoned and ruined 
villages aud wane of means iii the landholders : in the extra- 
oidiiiaiy balances of the two past yeais (1835 aud 1836) : in tha 
great number of estates recently sold and purchased by Govei n- 
ment; in the unwillingness of parties to come foiward to accept 
transfers for arrears . in the unusually large extent of abandoned 
laud, and in the laige number of villages held in direct manage- 
ment”. In Patti Kamait Mr Gubbins describes the assessment 
as having been exoibitant: “the villages uere more deserted, 
aud the agriculture exhibited gieater signs of impoveiisliment 
than in any other pargana.” In Sandaus, “ the villages were half 
deserted aud exhibited cveiy trace of j overty Aa regards 
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Phaphuad and Bela, their condition, Mi. Gublnns wrote, “ with 
the exception of the villages of talzoqa Euru and Debgaon, was, 
when they came under settlement, highly deplorable. The people 
were depressed and impoverished in the extreme, the villages 
generally in a lamentable state of desertion, and one-fifth of 
the cultivated area abandoned ” Dehii-Jakhan, Lakhna and 
Auraiya, however, had fared better ; though in Lakhna the 
people were said to be exceedingly poor and to have been in a 
condition of alisoliite dependence on their landlords for seed, foi 
implements, and foi almost the necessaries of life. The hopeless 
hieakdown of the settlement as a whole is amply shown by the 
extent of the outstanding balances la 1840. 

The seventh settlement of the district was made in 1839 by 
Mr. Gubbms, under Regulation IX of 1833 The state of the dis- 
trict was very had when Mr. Gnbbins took np the work of assess- 
ment. Writing m 1841, he says The distiict is generally 
believed, and I think with justice, to have been one of those 
moat severely afflicted by the famine of 1837-38. That the 
population had been very sensibly reduced is abundantly evident 
from the still deserted houses and abandoned lands, as well as 
from the general fall of rents througliout the distiict. This latter 
fact sufficiently indicates the competition, not of cultivators foi 
land, but of landholders for ryots : and it will, no doubt, require 
the lapse of many years to replace the population that has been 
swept away”. The result of Mr Gubbins’ settlement was ro 
reduce the revenue by 10'5 per cent. Into his methods of assess- 
ment it is unnecessary to enter : they were the same as, though 
less elaborate than, those of the settlement which followed. Soils 
were demarcated and standard rates wore framed ; and tho assets 
of the individual villages were computed on the basis of those 
rates. The revenue finally assessed on the district as it now 
stands was Es. 12,48,078 j and the assessment, according to Mr, 
Crosthwaite, was on the whole a very fair one. » It was,” be 

says, '^at first not worked without some little difficulty, 

but there was no general ovorassessment.^^ After the mistakes 
made in distributing the revenue on individual villages had been 
corrected, it was apparently collected without difficulty ” Tho 
pargana that Huffered most was Auraiya It did not receive any 
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benefit from the Ganges canal, and the ravine country in the 
south had been more desolated by the famine of 1837-38 than any 
other portion of the district. Mr. Gubbins calculated that a year 
or two would suffice to bring the land which had been thrown out 
of cultivation again under the plough and assessed the villages 
with that view. This was a mistake, for the population that had 
been lost was not only not maxie good, but some of the inhabitants 
that; remained actually migrated to the canal-in igated tracts. 
Moreover Auraiya suffered from the disturbances of the Mutiny 
more than any other portion of the district ; and it was the only 
pargana in which balances of revenue had to be remitted Over 
the whole district, however, so great was the general improve- 
ment owing to the increase in irrigation and the rise of pi ices 
and other causes, that by 1870 the assessment had in many cases 
become light, and at the next settlement of the district, notwith- 
standing the reduction m the percentage of the assets taken, it 
was found possible to make a model ate enhancement. 

Operations for the last settlement of the district commenced 
with the demarcation of boundaries, a matter which was as far as 
possible disposed of prior to the commencement of the survey. 
The latter, which began in the cold season of 1868 and lasted, 
owing to financial difficulties and othci causes, till 1872, consisted 
of an ordinary field to field plane-table survey on thS'-gcale of two 
jarihs to an inch, the standard higha being four-sevenths or more 
accurately -569 of an acre. This was carried out by selected 
amtits, under the control of girdawars and irbib'iisarwiis, who 
were supervised by the assistant settlement officers. Great 
attention w as paid to the inspection of the work, more especially 
on tho spot, -srhile the work was m progr^s^ and every caxo was 
taken to have the boundaries of villages accurately diawn. The 
field books were written up by the patwari along with the field 
measurement ; and when both it and the map were completed, 
they were sent into the office and submitted to a searching com- 
parison. When finally passed as correct the field book was 
passed onto the sLatistical department, w'hare the detailed informa- 
tion required for assessment was abstracted. The systematic 
inspection of the villagee by tho aesesfiing officers did not com 
mence until about half the district had been 
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Mr. C. H T, Ciosthraite began work with pargaiia Phaphund ii 
the cold season of 1869 , this was completed in the following yeai 
as also Bidhunaj while Mr. W. Keale, the assistant settlement olEcei 
inspected Bharthana, Finally in. 1871-72 Mi. Crosthwaifce 
finished Anraiya and the portion of Etawah which liof 
beyond the Jumna, and Mr. Uealo woiked in the eis-Jumna 
portion of the latter tahsil. Fiom October 1872 until the final 
close of operations in April 1874, Mr. W. jS’eale had independent 
charge of the satdemeut, which he conducted to a eonelusion. 
The first step taken in the work of assessment was to accurately 
classify the soils j for it was found that both natural and artifi- 
cial soils were recognised. The sysAm pursued bj' both officers 
was substantially the same, but it differed in small partioulais, 
Generally the artificial distinction W'as found to coincide veiy 
closely with the natural quality of the soil; and whore it was 
otherwise, Ml. Crosthwaito followed the natural quality rather than 
the artificial difference, unless there was tdear cvidenoa that the lat- 
tei had most influence on the rent ; while Mr, Mealo gave through- 
out somewhat more piominunce to the artificial classification. The 
demarcation of the soils was carried out by lioth officers at the 
time of inspection For the actual piirpo.se of assessment, rent 
rates weie searched for both at the time of inspection and aftei 
and .standard villages weie noted down as e.vcmpiars. This task 
was rendered somewhat arduous by the uncertain value of tho 
hacloha hig'’M Except in the cis- Jumna portion of Auiaiya, in. 
which the village and standard almost coircsponded tho 

hdchfi/x hitj ut, was found to vary not only from village to villacro^ 
but fiom field to field. In poor land, or if the land was purposely 
gAen at low rates, tho measurement or estimate of tho /w(c//7«^ 
hgha was very lax. If the laud was very good or the tenant 
deserved no consideration, two hig\m appear to have been called 
three, and in one village it wms found that as a rule aa much as four 
hmUa bighas went to tha standard b}rj\a. This difficulty ^vas 
avoided in the piargana first assessed (Phaphund) by an attempt 
to ariive at rates by an arithmetical process. The rentals of a 
large number of villages were corrected by rating all scr and 
mwifi, lands up to the average rate paid by tenants, and by then 
selecting those which, by compamon with the ratoe of leaeoa 
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that had been imsed and with what had been learnt of the pie- 
\ ailing lateSj appealed adequate. In other piarganas it was 
found that there weie geneiaily a number of villages where the 
tenants knew their renis field by field these rates were used foi 
application to the various kfirs, and checked by lofeience to 
sir lands m which paitition had been recently effected and 
the rates fixed by aibitration, or to tenants’ lands in villages 
chosen as standaids ; W'hile gieat assistance in the determin- 
ation of rates was derived from the accounts ot Coiiit of Waids’ 
estates, and of the estates of large landholders, whose rents weie 
known to be kept up to date. It has already been shown m the 
pueceding chapter that not only was there a prima facoe reason 
to expect a laige rise of rents, but that these had actually risen 
over the district between 30 and 40 per cent. The enlianee- 
naent had, theiefore, to be consolidated as a pait of the lent. The 
lent rates finally evolved for the purpose of assessment Wcia 
those which were found to be piaid by &onu yiefe tenants, and 
which were believed to icpreseiit the real rent of the land at its 
then existing value, Thoy were very similar for like soils m 
each pargana. although they had been deduced independently 
and by somewhat different methods • and, so far as they could 
be compared with tliose existing at the previous settlement, the 
rent rates of the best laud appealed to have remained stationary 
or to have bean but little enliaueed. Tha areas, however, to 
which such higher rates were applied had inci eased laigely, and 
it was from this cause tha<t the coriectcd rental of the district 
was so much larger than it was thiity years before. The recorded 
rentals wmre condemned as on the W'hole false, not only because 
of low' rates entered against sir and similar land, but: because of 
the large amount of concealment. 

The lecoided lental for the distiict amounted to Rs. 20,16,161, 
Proceeding from this, the settlement officer found it necessaiy 
to make a corieetion of 8 29 per cent, for nominally rented 
land, bringing the assets up to Rs. 21,86,373, The assumed 
lates applied to the area accepted for assessment produced a sum 
of Es, 26,35,274, or 30'70 per cent, in excess of the recorded 
rental. Of this amount, approximately 7 per cent, wms esti- 
mated by the Bottlemont officer to be due to tie concealment of 
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rents aotually takeH; leaving some 15 per cent, to be recovered 
fiom tbe tenants by enhancemont of rent'?. The share taken as 
m'eaiie was Rs. 13.27,651, representing 50-33 of the assumed 
reatEiI, the general result being an increase of 11-44 per cent, 
on the old revemia, Increases of revenue were made in every 
pargana, but, as will be seen from the lable given in the appendiv, 
the extent varied m different parts ^ The average demand over 
the district was Rs. 3-8-9 per acre of eultivationj ranging from 
Es, 2-1S-5 m Bidhuna to Rs. 2-1-4 m Auraiya • but tho actual 
increase of rsvenue was least in Bidhuna and highest in Etawah, 
the rate in the latter only amounting to Rs. 2-5-2. The amount 
of revenue ci edited to the canal, that is, the increase of revenue 
that was directly due to dift'erenco in the rent rate caused by 
canal irrigation^ was ostimated at Rs. 37,420. 

Compared with that obtaining in contiguous districts, with 
similar advantages and settled about the same time, the incidence 
of the new revenue in Etawah was on the whole not seveie. 
In. Cawnpore the ineidenee fell at Rs. 2-S-4 per acre and in 
Mampuri at Rs. 2-1-4 : while in the latter district the excess of 
the assumed over the corrected rental amounted to as much as 36 
per cent, or 5 pier cent, higher than the excess in Etawmh Two 
opposite questions, however, arise with regard to the settlement. 
The first is whether the enhancement was really adequate, consi- 
dering the enormous impiovemont that had taken place in the 
means of communication, the growth of population, the exten- 
sion of onltivation and irrigation and the rise of puces, 
and the second is Avhetber. when all these considerations 
had been given due weight, the fact that Mr. Gubbins 
had described the district thirty years before as in a highly dis- 
tressed and impoverished condition, and the fact that the Govern- 
ment had meanwhile reduced the proportion of the assets to bo 
taken from the sum riicZfirs from two-thirds to one-half, did not 
make the demand really eseessivo. The niorease of cultivation 
over the district since 1840 was found to amount to 20 99 per 
cent, but, as Mr, Gubbins had taken account of the area of 
new waste in assessing, this increase could have had but little 
influence on the rise in assets. On the other hand, great importance 

* Appauduc, tablo IX. 
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must; be p-ttiribntcd to the increase of 13"26 per cent, in the 
area of irrigation, and to the extension, under its influence, of 
the area devoted to the more valiiahlo crops, such as sugai, 
indigo and -wheat, of which no precise estimate can be formed. 
Rloreovoi the fact that population had grown from an average 
of 394 to one of 476 persons to the square mde, could not lint 
have had a most far-reaching effect on the value of land: and in 
addition to this thcie had taken place a use of at least 40 per 
cent, in the prices of produce. From these combined causes, 
it was estimated that the rent of land had bec:n enhanced Ijetweon 
30 and 40 pei cent., during the currency of settlement As the 
rent rates chosen for purposes of assessment weio evolved after 
much cons' deration and were selected because they represented 
the then fair letting value of the land to hona fide tenants and 
no highei ones could bo found prevailing over any area sufficient 
in extent to Justify their adoption as the basis of assessment, the 
adequacy of the i-eveiiiie fixed could not be setiousiy disputed,. 
The valuatii'u moreover obtained by the ap^ilication of these 
late.s to the area nndei assessment -was closely similai to that 
obtained in Cawnpore and in Mampini. It has, howeyer, been 
aheady seen that the estimated rental, on which the settlement 
was based, exceeded' the recorded rental demand, after all 
adjustments had been made, by some 15 per cent. If the assess- 
ments, therefore, weio to be justified, it could only be on the 
assumption that rents which had from some cause or other not 
been enhanced at all or enhanced only in a small degree up to 
the time of settlement, would be levelled up in the near future to 
the standard of the selected rates Mi. Crosthwaite himself 
intended his assessment to represent half the mean rental during 
the whole term of the settlement, and did not expect the actual 
rental to reach the assumed rental until 15 years or half the 
period of settlement had passed. 

During the yeai 1900 inquiries were set on foot regarding 
the incidence of the demand -with a view to the resettlement of 
the district at the expiration of tlio term of the current assess- 
ments in 1903 ; and the working of lihe settlement can be best 
illustrated from the results of the discussion that then ensued. 
The collector m 1900 was of opinion that in 423 v llagoa tho 
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pGi’cefitjigfi of SiSSfits tSiliSQ &3 roYoxtuo was unduly light j thut it 
was normal in 374 villages; but that the remaining 737 villages 
vrore over-assossed, the iierobutage taken as revenue in /9 of 
them being over 70 per cent, of the assets. The inquiries of 
tho commissioner, however, olieited the fact that proprietary 
cultivation had baea inadequatelj^ valued by the collector; and 
that only m 175 villages of the district had talisildars evor found 
any difficulty in collecting the levenue. The commissioner 
accepted the estimate of the collector that rents were concealed 
in the district to tho extent of some lls 50,000, diat being tlio 
amount recovered by landlords fiom fcanaiits on aeeount of tho 
canal dues, known as owners’ late; and was of opinion that a 
resettlement of the district would result in an onhaneomciit of tho 
demand by soma Es. 30,003, Tho Board of Eoveniie, liowevei, 
reyi'S'inug the opinions of the eotamissionei and the collrctoi, 
pointed nut that the pr^^vailing cultivating castes in the district 
wero El ahraaus and Rajputs; that high caste ordinarily implies 
low rents and very frequently a great power of rosistauee against 
enhaueemeut ; and that the rentals rejected for concealmenb of 
rent at settlement may perhaps liavo boon in many cases rojocted 
only because they did not fit in with the settlement officer’s set of 
rates. The recorded rental on 482,158 acres of tenant land in 
1900 was found to be Rs 24,21,311, the luciddncc per acre being 
Rs. o'Oj This ineidunes the Board aceepte:! as a piobably 
correct one; but were prepared to agiee that occupancy leiita 
might be enhanced by Rs. 17,008. Adding this amount, the 
Es. 50,000 of concealed rents suggested by tbs commissionoi, 
and Rs. 10,000 on account of sim n to the recorded tenants’ lont 
and the valuation of the assumption areas at tin inoidenoo on 
tenants’ land, they computed tho assets of tha district at 
Rs 28,95,955. The existing demand, mcUiding Rs. 76,000 on 
account of owners’ rate, amounted to Rs. 13,98,700 oi 48 30 per 
cent, of those assets. Thus, if a full half-asset demand wore 
taken, the revenue might bo enlianced to Rs. 14,47,977 or 
Re, 49.277 above the existing demand including owners’ rate. 
The Bireetor of Land Records and Agncultuie, however, was 
less sanguine. Ho was of opinion that a rate higher than 
Ea 4 50 per acre could not bo applied to assumption areas and 
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that a dedui^tion o£ 5 per cent should be made for short eollee- 
tioiis. The ijoaid accepted these piopositioiis, but added to 
them a cledueiion of 10 per cent, on the assumed rental of 
piopric'lary cultivation and for impiovcmauts, reducing the esti- 
mate of Es 2Sj95,055 to one of Es 27,51,910. As half of this 
sum was Es. 13,75,055, their final conclusion was that the resettle- 
muiit of the distiict would lesult in a minimum loss of icveiiue to 
the Goveinmoiit of Es. 22,500 per annum. They also found that 
there were only a few villages in v hich relief appeared to be 
necessary ; these might be individually dealt ivith. They there- 
fore recommended an extension of the term of settlement for ten 
years j and to this the sanction of the Government was obtained 
in the same yeai. On the whole therefore it may be said that 
the assessments concluded in 1874, though heavy at the time, 
have not, except in a few cases, proved biudensome to the 
district since. Between 1881 and 1890, when rents, accoi-ding to 
the anticipations of the settlement offieei, weio levelling them- 
selves up to the standard required by the assessments, the revenue 
balances outstanding at the end of the year averaged only 
Es, 8,060, and this average was swollen by largo outstanding 
demands in 1880-81, 1888-89 and 1889-90. Fiom 1891 to 1900 
the annual balances amounted on the average to Rs, 13,123, 
but this period includes the famine year of 1897 when large sums 
were subsequently remitted and two other bad years in 1891 and 
1893. Normally the revenue has been over the whole district 
collected ivithout trouble. And it must be admitted that some 
inequalities of assessment are practically inseparable from any 
system of land settlement. 

In addition to the regular revenue demand tho usual races 
are levied, apart fiom the owners’ and occupiers’ rates paid on 
lands iirigated by the canal. These include now only the ten 
per cent, local rate, which dates from 1871 when the various 
old rates imposed for the upkeep of schools, roads, post-offices 
and the like were consolidated and received the sanction of law. 
The amount thus realised in 1907-08 is shown iu the appendix,'*' 

For the purposes of police administration the district was 
imbl the year 1909 divided into 19 circles with an average area 


* Appendix tatle X 
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of S9 squaie miles each. These cirelea ^yere aa far as possible 
allocated tnlh regard to tahsil boaudanes, );iit some of them 
incluilud afew villages belonging to reyonus subdivisions othoi 
ifi.i.n those 10 u bicli the station itself u as situated. IiiKtaviah 
tahsil there meze stations at Etamah, Jasmantnagaij llasrchai, 
Baralokpur and Barhpura, the jurisdiction of the sy<.?r Icutwali 
extending over a considerable lural area in addition to that 
of the Clip of Etairah. In tahsil Bharthana there unro sta- 
tions at Usraharj Bhaithana^ Bake war and Sabson ; in Bldhnna, 
at Airwa, Kndarhot, Bidhuna, Bela^ Chhaehhund and Sahayal ; 
whils in Auraiya cho police stations were located at Dibiapur 
on the Bldhnna border^ Phapbnnd^ Ajitmal and Auraiya, 
This arrangement, howevei, has now been modified. A 
scheme for the reoiganisation of the police force of the 
distiiet was made in 1905, and to this effect vvas finally given 
in 1909. Under this scheme four stations have been aliolishcd, 
and. an outpost established at Ekdil in tahsil Etawah. TL- 
circles of Basrebar and Baralokpui have been amalgamated 
and a new station will be built at Chaubia in Etawah tab sil ; 
n bile those of Axiwa and Usraharhave been similarly combined, 
a new station being proposed at Umrain. In tahsil Bidhuna the 
circle of Kudarkot has been merged in those of the Chhaehhund 
and Bidhuna and the Sahayal circle has been partitioned liotwoon 
Bela and Dibiapur. There are now fifteen police stations in tho 
distiiet with an average aiea of 113 square milue apiece and an 
average population of 53,786 souls. 

The police force of the district is under the control of the 
superintendent of police, subordinate to whom are a deputy 
superintendent, a i eserve inspector, one prosecuting inspector and 
two ciiele inspectors. The regular civil police foi eo consists of 
27 sub-inspectors, 17 head constables and 167 men posted at the 
various stations, and 8 sub-insjiectors, 11 head constables and 
65 men in reserve at Etawah. The armed police comprises two 
sub-inspectors, 20 head Constables and 119 men. These are all 
employed at headquarters with the exception of those who are 
detailed for treasury guard at the vaiions tahsils in the district 
The municipal poHee force mcluding 19 mon of all grades is 
now confined to those employed at Auraiya the pla e of tiio 
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Etawah municipal police having been taken by the regulai 
police, vho provide 5 head constables and S4 men for the watch 
and ward of the city. In addition to these there are the Act XX 
town police, 39 men in all, the road police force of 74 men, and 
the village chav/Hdars numbering 1,433, The road police patiol 
the provincial roads to Farrukhabad and Mainpuii, and also 
those connecting Etawah with Agra, Bhind, Bela and Auraiya 
and Auiaiya with Bela and Phaphund. 

Statistics of eummal ju&tiee and cognizable crime for each 
year since 1892 will he found in the appendisA From these 
it will be seen that the commonest offences are petty theft, 
burglaiy and receiving stolen property. In addition to these 
dacoities are of frequent occurrence. Though there are no 
criminal tribes in the district proclaimed under the Criminal 
Tubes Act of 1871, there are seme Kanjars and Bahelias of 
eiiminal propensities resident m the Etawah, Bakewar and 
Bhartkana circles. The Xanjars occasionally indulge in dacoity 
and highway robbery, and the Bahelias are espeit burglars. 
Besides these, wandering ciiminal tribes, geneially Habums, visit 
Etawah from time to time, and the period of their stay is 
usually marked by a succession of offences against property, 
ranging from petty theft to serious dacoity, which are with 
difficulty brought home to them. The inhabitants of the district 
themselves, however, are in many eases addicted to dacoity of a 
professional type. In such cases armed violence is of fre- 
quent occurrence, flreaims being easily procurable from the resi- 
dents of Gwalior territory on the southern border. Cattle theft 
18 a form of crime which is widely prevalent j and the Ahirs of 
the district aie in this respect a particularly criminal caste. 
They have numerous relations and communications in contiguous 
distiicts, especially in Mainpnrij and stolen cattle are passed on 
from one hand to the other in a manner which makes pursuit 
always extremely difficult aud detection of the real offenders in 
many cases impracticable. Offences against the public tranquil- 
lity aie not ordinal ily numerous, nor are dimes affecting life. 
Still the volume of crime is apt to increase in years of scarcity, 
ffld on Buoh occae'ons vigorous action aga nat bad characters 

• Appandix tabieB TH and YIH 
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under the preventive sections oJf the law hecomoB neceBsary. 

In foimer times the practice of infantieide was undoubtedly 
prevaleut in parts of the district, especially among the Bhada- 
ui'ias and other Bajputa of high descent. The first ropressive 
measures were undertaken after the introduction of Act VIII 
of 1870, and m 1871 all the Eajputs of the dibtrict weie 
proclaimed These measures were at first only tentative, 
and it was not till 1876, after a revised memorandum had lieen 
drawn up by the Local Government on the subject of female 
infanticide, that, definite steps were taken to proclaim selected 
clans or families. In 1S88 it was determined to liold a census 
of malo and female infants in older to test the working of the 
Act. There were at this time 1 973 families of Bais, Bhadauna, 
Chanhan, Ivaehhwaha, ^ Sengar, Biahmangaur, Chamargaui, 
Parihar, Gahlot, Panwar and Rathor Rajputs prodaunod ; but 
the census embraced all the families belonging to these elans 
to the number of 8^621 After the returns of this census had 
been exhaustively examined, it was determined to withdraw a 
large number of families fiom the operations of the Act, and the 
families and villages of the suspected clans were divided into 
five classes. The first class included villages already proclaimed 
which it was thought advisable to retain on the legister and 
affected 832 families in 19 village^. In the second class weio 
placed 1,145 families, the resident': of 48 villages, n Inch were now 
exempted; while 279 families in 9 villages ^vhiLh had been 
exempted in 187S were reproclaimed. The fourth class comprised 
1,349 families in 111 villages which ivera already exempt and 
were allowed to remain so ; while m the ease of 316 families in 
seven villages suspicion of the piraotice of infanticide was suffici- 
ently strong to justify thoir retention on the register until the 
regular census had been taken in 1892-93. All the Brahmangaurs, 
C'hamargaurs, Parihars, Gahlots, Panwars and Ratliors fell into 
the second and fourth classes and thus became finally exempted ; 
while of the Bais only 11 families in the village of Kamait came 
Within class V. Since 1892 the provisions of the Act have lieon 
from time to time withdrawn from families and villages, as they 
have been found to satisfy the series of tests regarding the 

’ cm So. 83 A, Anguat 33th 1871. 
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proportion o£ infant males to females laid down by the Govern- 
ment, In 1905 there were only 15 villages unclai’ supervis-’on, 
and of these 13 were lecommended for exemption, leaving only 
Bawain and Kaehhari on the p ‘oddimsd li^t. Lastly, in 
accoidance with the oi'ders issued in that } car ah infanticide 
establishments were wuhdiawn from the distiict, and these two 
villages were left o abject only to close supervision, the results 
to be investigated after five years. 

There is one jail in Etanah. It is situated close to the 
railway station in the civil lines, and is a third class jail capable 
of aocommodating 332 prisoners. During the year 1907 the 
average daily population of the jaT ivas 2G1 p'isoners, of whom 
five were women. The labour exacted from the prisoners is similar 
to that in other jails and consists of oil-piessing, mill-grindmg 
and the like The manufacture of matting, darris and similar 
articles is carried on when there is a demand on the jaU for those 
articles. 

The history of excise administration in Etawah is similar to 
that in other districts and presents no peculiar features. Up 
till the year 1864 the system adopted was that of farming tracts 
of varying extent to native contractors. But in that year the 
distillery system was introduced into the district. In 1878 the 
modified distillery system was applied to the whole district. 
Two years later, owing to smuggling fiom Gwalior territory, the 
trans-Jumna tract was brought under the out-still system, and 
at the same time the extension of this system to the rest of the 
district was contemplated, if it should prove a success in chat 
portion. In 1882 the expeilment of farming out the tahsils in 
three farms was tried ; but in the following year the ordinary 
distilleiy system was reintroduced, two distilleries being started 
at Etawah and Phaphund. In 1884 an attempt was made to 
improve the control of the sale of country liquor in the trans- 
Jumna tract by selling separately the rights of mannfacture 
and vend in the portions of Etawah, Bharthana and Auraiya, 
situated beyond the river; but little advantage seems to have 
been derived from the attempt. Five years latei it was found that 
only one of the sanctioned number of bIlLIb was ever worked, 
and thni. the output of liquor wan very tnflmg 61I109 1899 no 
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rbange iii the c\-cise sj^tem m fni-oe in tlie district has taken 
^ Ifc'^e : the \5,enli' U/in Ij.cii iindti lie oulinaiy clihtillci'y .systi'iii 
luth the exf'Lptiou oi the small tiact lnyoiid the Cliainlal 
■nlileli is SHiecIhy liquor inaiuifaetaiCil lu au onttoUll at the 
Milage of Birauii, taWl Aiiiaiya. 

Statistics of excise revenue since 1591 mil be found m the 
aiipendis ■ The receipts from countiy spirits iiom 1S77 to iSfb 
aveiagecl amuuilly Hs. 16,404 the highest figiue being Rs 245OGI 
in the last year. In 1SS7 thcie was an increase 111 the aveia.ge 
leoeipts to Rs 25 4S0 ; but the 1 tst of the decade Letu eon 1657 aiid 
1SP6 was mai'hecl by a large fall in the income, the average for the 
period being only Es. 14,705 In 1S92 the small sum of Rs G,Gl2 
only wa? obtained During the ten 3 eaisending ui lOOB there has 
been a rcmaikabla inciease, the mromofrom r oitncry liquor haviim 
been 110 less than Ks. 29.429 on an avoiqge every yeai. Tin 
highest sum recorded is that of 1004, tvhen Rs 14,675 wcie 
obtained. Though the rise is in pait due to the eid’ancomeut ol 
duty the actual amount ot taxed liqiicv consumed has in* ivascd 
From 1S77 to 1886 the average consnmplion was returned at 
6,843 imqisiial gallons, lu the succeeding decade, ni spite of au 
abnormally low demand for liqnor in 1S91, an avciage of 7,640 
gallons nas consumed and between 1897 and 1906 the figiire lose 
to 10,188 gallons, the highest leeorded in any one year being 
13,924 gallons in 1904. At the same time the number of retail 
shops for the sale of coiiatiy spiiits has eontmiiously been 
reduced ; for wheieaa between 1877 and 1886 an average of 66 
weie open every year, only 52 were open Ijctwecu 1SS7 and 1896 
and 47 between 1897 and 1906. Ovei 99 jier cent, of the income 
from the sale of ecuutvy liquor is derived fiom ihc distdlmi 
tract, the leceipts on account of the solitaiy oiitstill at Biiauii 
having averaged bur. Rs 31 annually I'etwceu 1897 and 1906. 

Tijc fcrmeuLc 1 hquor known as Ion and obtained 11 om the 
juice of the palm tree is consumed to a small extent in f ,e dis- 
tact. The right of sale is geneially faimsd. for a fixed ]ieriod 
to a contraetor who was allowed in 1003 to maiiitaiTi 66 
shops The revenue derived from ihis source is about Rs 2,000 
annually. 
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No I'lemp fli'iigs ave rnaaiifaetnrod in Ela'wali and the sale 
13 condiied In inipoi'ted prodnotfl. In formet days of thu 

jiathar vavioty fiom G\valioE* M'as laigely consomed; but, as in 
ot 101 dibtiictSj its place has heen almost cnfciiely taken by charus 
imported fiom Hoshiaipnr The average sales c£ gunja fiom 
1892 to 1896 were 280 mannds and of chciras 14 maunds. In 
1896 the duty on g'tn^a was enhanced and the sale of this drug 
ic]] to 5SJ maunds. as compared with 253 maunds in 1895 
Duiing’ the ten years between 1897 and 1906 the consumption 
of gaii^a has aveiaged but 74 maunds. while that of charas has 
iiaen to ovci 29 maunds Qanja sells at Es, 12 por ser, while the 
pine of chai'us laiigcs upi to Rs dO pei ser, the duty being Rs 6 
and Es. S lespeetivcly. Theie is also a considerable demand foi 
hiinp in the form of bhang, impoited by licensed vendors from 
Sa'iaianpm’ and Faiiukhahad, the average consumption from 
1892 to 1906 having been 113 maunds. In 1908 there were 77 
shops open for the retail sale of hemp drugs in the district. 
Piioi to 1807 drugs were imported by licensees direct and the 
only soui'Ol! of icvenue was the license fees: these averaged 
Rs, 10j865 between 1S92 and 1896. In 1897 a bonded warehouse 
was instituted at xigia, and in this all the gtnjii&nd. oJiuvas 
destined for Etawah has to be lodged The license fees are 
usually sold by auction for three years and have more than 
doubled since 1397 ; for duiing the decade ending in 1906 they 
have averaged Rs 23,983. On one occasion, in 1901, the receipts 
amounted to no less than Rs 49,121. 

A small amount of opium is consumed in the district. Poppy 
IS giown in Etawah and a little smuggling occasionally takes 
place fiom Givahoi , so ihat offences against the Opium Act of 
1878 aie of not infrequent occurrence, the average number of 
cases annually detected by the police being 16 between 1898 and 
1907 The amount of Ojuum sold appears to have slightly 
increased for the tan years euding in 1886 it a\eraged 18 70 
maunds, and for the succeeding decade it rose to 23'5 maunds. 
Between 1397 and 1906 im average of 24 13 maunds has been 
sold. There w'ere in 1908 nineteen shops licensed to sell opium 
by retail in the district. The average total receipts for the ten 
yoftrs end ng u 18S6 were Rs 7 285 it t ere has l>een a marked 
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iBciease smce 1S89. During tlie decade from 1887 co 1396 the 
leceipfcs averaged Es. 9,S20 annually, and between 1897 and 1906 
they have amounted to lls 10,246 Opium was formerly sold at 
Ks. 17 per ser lo thu vendors and retailed at four or five annas 
per toto ; but the price has been erdianced to Es. 20 per seo-' ^Yltb 
effect from Apiil 1910. 

The eolleetion of income-tax under the present fevstem dates 
from the introduction of Act II of 1886 ; this differed from the 
Income-Tax Ace of 1S70 and the License Tax-Act of 2S7S in 
that it took no account of incomes derived from agnenltme. 
The only important modification that has taken place since 1886 
has been the exemption of incomes of Es. 1,000 and under accord- 
ing to the law of 1 904 Statistics of licenses and collections since 
l89l, both for the whole distinct and for the various tahsils and 
the city of Etawah, will be found in the appendix/ The average 
receipts for the five years preceding 1004 were Es, 33,715 paid 
by 1,050 assessees, while aftei the introduction of the new law 
the average receipts have fallen to Es. 27,809, and the number 
of persons assessed to 473. Of the various tahsils Etawah pays 
the largest amount of the tax, and after it comes Auralya, 

For purposes of registration the district is divided into four 
Bub-distriets, the boundaries of which are conterminous with 
those of the tahsils The district judge of Mainpuri is the 
registrar, and at each of the sub-offices at the headquarters of 
the tahsils is stationed a departmental sub-registrar. During 
the five years ending in 1903 the average number of documents 
registered in the district has been 2,731, the average value of the 
property affected being Es. 13,71,940. The average receipts 
during the same period amounted to B^s 6,269 as against an average 
espendiEure of Es. 3,247. The heaviest work is done at the 
Etawah office, and next to this comes Auraiya. 

A cable given in the appendix shows the annual incoma 
derived from stamps since iSOlf. Stamp duties are collected 
under the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899} and the Court- Fees Act 
(VII of 1870), The total receipts from stamps of all kinds in 
1S70-T1 were Es. 37,296, and twenty years later this had risen 
to Eg. 83,330. There has been a remarkable expansion in the 

• A tablei XUl and SIY Appaodix, yTT_ 
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income derived fiom stamps during tlie last ten lears. for 
betivcen 1897 and 1906 tHs has averaged Es. 1,08,034 of this 
sum 2345 per cent was derived from non-judicial stamps and 
the remainder from the sale of court-fee stamps, including 
those used for copies The average annual charges for the same 
period were Rs. 2,464 

The postal arrangements of the disfciict are now wholly 
under the control of the imperial authorities. The district dah 
no longer exists, though as late as 1900 there was still one district 
dak office located at Aim a Katia in Bidhuna tahsil. Prom the 
list given in the appendix it will be seen that there were in 1908 
altogether 36 post-offices, including the head office at Etawah, 
12 sub-offices and 23 branch offices. Tiie number lias been 
greatly increased during the last thirty years, and all the most 
important villages are now provided with a post-office. The 
mails are carried as far as possible by rail, while in the interior 
the distribution is effected by means of runneis. 

The main telegraph line of the distiict runs alongside 
the East Indian Railway, and at each station there are telegraph 
offices for the receipt of telegrams. There are combined post 
and telegiaph offices at Auraiya and Etawah city Telegiams 
received at these arc despatched direct to the central office at 
Agra, to which xilace there is a through wire. 

Local self-government is represented in this district by the 
municipality of Etawah, seveial Act XX towns and the district 
board The town of Auraiya was formerly administered under 
Act XX of 1856 but has noiv been converted into a notified 
area under Act I of 1900 

The city of Etawah was constirated a municipality in 1883. 
By a notification, dated October 23rd of that year, the provisions 
of Act XXVI of 1850 were extended to the town with the object 
of making better provision for oonseri aney and for the general im- 
provement of it. A municipal committee was then for the first tune 
instituted; it consisted of five officeis attached to the district and 
seven gentlemen resident in tho town The constituiion of this 
committee was modified by Act VI of 1868, which provided foi 
the gradual introduction of tho elective principle - Act XV of 
1883 establiBhed the systom of election for all save the few 
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official members^ aud this was replaced by Act I oi 1900, at 
present in force. Tbe rauiiidpal boai'd, excluelmg the chairman, 
consists of thirteen members, three of whom are appouited by the 
Goveinmeni} and the remaining 10 elected fiom the various 
wards. The chairman, who is usually the magiatvate and coUoc 
toi of the district, is elected by the boatd and olitains by viitns 
of his office as chairman a srat on thp 'hoard. The woik of 
secretary is now entrusted to a paid seivanc of the board. The 
income is mainly derived from an octroi tax on imports. Other 
SOU! ces are a tax on vehicles aud animals, first intioduced iii 
1886; fees on weighmen, which have be^n levied smcu 1802, a 
tax on brick aud lime-burners ; lents of lauds and houses, and 
several miscellaneous items, such as leveiiue from maikots, sUngh- 
ter-house fees, pound receipts aud fines. The dutailfl of iiieome 
and expenditure since 1891 will be found in the appendix, 
The averages for the ten imars ending in 1006 weie Rs, 52,0T> 
and Es 50,984 respectively. There has been considerable 
expansion under both heads, for during the fi.\ e years from 1892 
to 1S96 the total receipts amounted on an aieiago to Rs. 84,807 
as against an expenditure of Rs. 31,751. Vaiioub enactments liai c 
been extended to the municipality of Etawah from time to time 
ffeefeion 34 of the Police Act (V of 1861) was applied in 1801 , 
the Hackney Carriage Act (XIV of 1879) in 1SS7 . the Vacci- 
natmn Act (XIII of 1880) in 18S9 ; and the Picveution of 
Cruelty to Animals Act (XI of 1890) m 1902. 

The city is situated on high land at the head of ramnes 
leading to die Jumna; it is infceisected by several diainago 
channels and travel sed by wide metalled roads. Many of the 
side stieets are paved and drained by saucer drains vhirh cany 
off the water into the main drains. Recently, howuver, the 
municipal boaid has had under consideration the question of 
introducing a complete drainage system into the town, aud foi 
this purpose plans and estimates arc being iirapaied. The 
scheme proposed contemplates the sullage of the whole town 
being earned by suitable street drains into one or more inter- 
cepting sewers or drains which will remove ifc to the Jamn 4 
below the town. The storm-water during the ranis ivOi be 
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thrort'i) inDo the existing ravines ])y means of overfloirs, through 
which it will j'each the iiver as it does at present. The plans 
have not yet been completely elaborated, nor have all details 
vet been settled. 

The towns of the district which are now administered under 
till, piovisioiis of Act SX of iSob are Lakhiia, Jaswantnagar 
and Phaphuud. The Act was extended to Laklina on the 20th 
December 1871. Dor some \cai3 Jaswantnagar was managed by 
a committee constituted under Act XXYI of 1850, but in Octo- 
ber 1876 the provisions of Act XX of 1856 were extended to it 
lUataal. Phaphund was not brought under the provisions of the 
ket till the ilst August 1S85. Ineomo is obtained in each case 
by the usual house-tax • details of this and of the disbuisements 
will lie given m the aiticles on the several places, Section 34 
of the Police Act (V of ]86l) was declared in. force in Jaswant- 
nagar m ISGi, and it is also m foice in Phaphund. 

The town of Auraiya was administered under Act XX of 
Idod fioin the year 1S35 until April Ist, 1907, when the place 
was declared a notified area under Act I of 1900, and the contiol 
of affairs vested in a small committee nominated by the Govern- 
ment The income is derived fiom a tax on oirciimstanees and 
propel ty. and is supplemented by miscellaneous receipts such as 
those fiom pounds, fines and rents. 

Beyond the limits of the municipality affaiis are adminis- 
teied by the district boaid, which mthe piesent foim dates fiom 
tho year 1SS4. The boaid consists of an elected chairman who 
IS genei'aUy the district magistrate, four appointed members 
who aie geneially the subdivisional officeis, and 12 members 
annually elected foi a term of three yeais. three from each of the 
tahsils. The work of the boaid is of a multifarious description, 
and its principal duties comprise the management of the edu- 
cational, medical and veteiiuary establishments ; communications, 
including local loads, fenies, bungalows and the like, and 
several minor departments, such as the administration of cattle 
pounds, portions of 'iin'zvZ lands and the maintenance of road- 
side avenues. 

At the educational census taken in 1847 "t was ascortained 
that there were lOo indigenous schools n the diet ict attended 
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iby 833 pupils or 2 6 por cent, of the school-going population : 
four of these schools taught Arabic, 48 taught Persian, 13 
Sanskiifc and the remainder Hindi. Ihe history of state 
education r-ommenees in ISoO. In that year seven tahsih school 
were opened by the Government for secondary education; but 
there were 243 village schools scattered over the district which 
were not aided fiom public funds. Sis years later the superior 
sSffl school, which afterwards became Hume’s High School, was 
started and the village schools weia recognized. After a brief 
period of interruption during the Mutiny the educational progress 
of ths district, largely it may be added through the exertions of 
Mr. A, O. Hnine, was rapid. In 1869 it was found that the 
proportion of boys at school to that of boys of school-going age 
had risen from one in 74 to one in seven during the ten. years that 
had elapsed since 1859. In 1863 a beginning was made with 
female education by the Reverend J, Ullinan; who endeavoured 
to set on foot a system of zenana schools for girls and grants- 
in-aid were given to ten other girls’ schools in the city ; while 
an anglo-veinacular school under private management was 
opened in the following year at Phaphund, which also received a 
giant-in aid from the Government. Female education was not 
popular at first, and the mission schools which Mr. Hllman 
started did not flonrish. Soon after, how^ever, a girls’ school 
was opened at Jaswantnagar by the Government, and it was 
determined to tiy and start others in Etawah city which were 
supported directly by the Government. In 1870 there were, 
besides Hume’s High School and the anglo-vernacular school at 
Phaphund, four vernacular secondary schools at the tahsil head- 
quarters, with a total of 290 scholars on the roll, and 90 primary 
schools in the villages teaching 2,023 boys. There were also 
seven girls’ schools in the city with 108 scholars. Since 1870 
there has been no important change to record. The number of 
primary schools has fluctuated from year to year, while that of 
secondary vernacular schools has gradually increased. The 
anglo-vernacirlar school at Phaphund did not flourish and the 
grant-in-aid from Government was withdrawn; while an attempt 
made in 18/ 2 to add. an EngPsh class to the primary school 
at Ajitmal mot with no bettor su Pemalo education haa 
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gone througli the same vicissitudes as in other discricts, schools 
Leing started or closed as the demand for them has arisen or 
eonti acted. The marked success of Hume’s High School has 
always been a prominent featuie in the yearly reports of the 
Director of Public Instruction and has somewhat overshadowed 
the progress of the other schools rn the disfict 

The chief school of the district is knorvn as Hume’s High 
School, rn compliment to the distinguished collector A, O. Hume. 
C.B., who was fco long associated with Etawah, It originally 
was started as an aoglo-vernaenlar school and was raised to the 
status of a superior sila school in 1856 ; but it was not till 1861 
that it was accommodated in the handsome building uhieh it has 
since occupied. The structure of the school building is arehi- 
teetuially interesting : it consists of a fine hall supported in the 
centre br an enormous arch, and flanked on either side bv two 
high and spacious room«i. Running round the entile building are 
long and roomy corridors, on thenorrh and south sides of which 
extensions of the original building have l)6en since made The 
entire cost of construction amounted to Rs 34,000, ont of w'hieh 
Es. 24,000 were subscribed by hlr Hume himself and residents 
of the district. The school is now affiliated to the Allahabad 
University for the entrance and school final examinations; and 
it also sends up candidates for the departmental middle English 
examination In 190S it had 41S pupils on the rolls, and the 
number of candidates for enrolment exceeded the vacancies to be 
fiilled. So long as he was collector of the district Mr. Hume 
paid a monthly subsciiption of Rs. 30 towards its support, but on 
leaving the district ho presented it with a donation of Es. 7,200, 
invested in Government paper, calculated to yield from interest an 
amount equal to the monthly subscription he had hitherto paid. 
Fiom the sum annually aeerniug four scholarships of Rs. 6 per 
mensem each are awarded to the four best boys of the middle sec- 
tion under fonrieen yeais of age, for proficiency either in English 
or mathematics. In addition to this, in order to commemorate 
the good educational work of Mr. C H. DeMello, for many years 
the head master of the school, Mr. Hume made a separate endow- 
ment of Rs 1,200 for an annual prize to be g-vento the youngest 
boy who p the entrance oiam not on The school has been 
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ths recipient of othsr on lon“raentiS be'jido? fc’ioso irhi^h it owes to 
tiie gtnernsitv of its fou I'lei Tiie Xdi'Vcilj of Tonic lias made a 
gift ot S') Lilnging in Ss. 10 <1- year in iiiLcieat, from 

which two pi izcs 3ie annually aided to two hoys of the l\^o 
highest classes who aio ]ao>t piofidcnt ’n rnatheinaties j and the 
educational i onimittee have set aside a sum of Ids 2,500 the 
intese&i of whiaii, ainoautmg lo Us. 96 pui aniinm. is distiibatod 
in foul scholarships to pool hiit dts^-iving liny,^ 

The Tslamia High School, nhich is aidocl by thj district 
boaid, was founded on Dc'cember l4tlg IhtiO, with the object of 
impavting botu =ei iilai and iTugioU' instiuction to Mnhaui- 
madan Jjoys It is affiliated to the hriih.xm.mad.a'i ^Inglo-Oiiontal 
College at Al’gaih, and ti'aibes up to the ciituvjco standard 
and in lOOS had iGiJ pu^Jiis on the lolls. Yet a tljiid school 
teaching np to the matiioulation btandaid was founded m 
December lOOS by Lala Jai Naiayau -Vgarwala, of Etawah. 
It IS named GiaceyC H'gdi School affcei the pj esent colleotoi 
of the district The niimb.n of pupils on tlio roll is now 170 and 
the staff consists of ten tcaehsrs The monthly exp“nditure 
amounts to over Es. 200 Plans arc being picpamd and the 
erection of a handsome biiiHing at a cost of oiei half a lakh of 
rupejg is in contemplation. The expenses nf the school and 
building aie liimg met fioin fuiid.s left ]iy Tala Jai Yaiayan's 
giandfathei, Lala Sital Piasad. to )>c laid out foi the pnihlic 
good. The nmnagenient ot the school is in the liands of Lala 
Jai Haiayan himself Divides these there arc tiro assoc.a- 
tions for the promotion of Sausliiit leai mug. One, the Eichar 
Sabha^ first started its oirn school in 18.85. Ku! accjuentlv this 
school was affiliated to Hume’s High (School up to th^ Ith 
class standard and was given a gia it-in-a-rl by thi muni- 
cipal board in 1903 it had an avuiag.i attendance of b4 beys 
The other, known as the -‘Sanskrit Pustakounati Sabha was 
inaiiguiatEd in 1886 by Rai Baroda Kanto Lahirp Fume 
Miuismr of the Faudkot State It commenced opeiations by 
the establishment of a central libra-y at Etawmli, with branches 
in other places, and has buceeeded in eolloeting about G,000 
works on Sanskr t b bl ography fiom vh ha gen ral catalogue 
le be ng prepared aa a prol miuary step to research aud the 
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collection of the ivoilis theiU'selves. The Iniiklmgfor the Lliraiy 
is situated near the old Etaii^'ah fort close to the Jumna, Mem- 
Lers ot tlie association aie numerous and, for the most pait, 
men of high position. 

The vurnaculai seconrlary schoolo inelucle eight town schools 
loi hoys. Fom of these aro situaie<l at Iho tahsil lieadq^nartei s 
at Etawah, Bharthana, Bidhuna and Auraiya, and the otheis 
aie at Jasivautnagar, Lakhiia, Aheiipm and Phaphuiid dh^se 
have an aveiage atteudanee ot 757 pupTs There are two 
tnaining schools for masters at Etawah and Auraiya, 

In addition to a few mission and other jnivate schools tlio 
district board Taainiams sit primary schools in the city of 
Etawah : these are suppoited hy mumcipal funds and havy an 
aveiage attandanco oi o3 7 lioys Thioe others^ including the 
Biohar SaLha, olitani gianls-iu-a d from the municipal boaid 
Outside thelimits of themunicipaliby thaie aic 95 piiniary schools 
maintained by the distiict hoaid, having an aveiage attendance 
of 3j232 Ijoi, Sj and Si otheis which are aosisted widi grants-ui-aid, 
pioviding education fur an aveiagt nunihci of i,U10 boys. Theie 
IS also a Couit ot \Va.rds’ school at Sahson The giils’ schools 
include two in the city, one of wh <h is niaintanied by municipal 
funds, and 17 in the ie.st of the district, that at JBuihadaiia 
being mnmtained at the expense of C7iandhn Earn Naiayau, 
while SIX otheis obtain giants-m-aid One of the city schools 
has just been converted into a model gurls’ school maintained 
fiom iirovinciai funds A list of all the schools m the disnict 
will be found in the appendix. 

The cncouraganioni; given to education in the distiict by 
Mr. Hume and the extension of educational facihtn s, winch is 
laigely the result of his energy, have not failed to produce theii 
effect. At the last census in 1901 the literate population of 
Etawah amounted to 3 00 per cent This is somew'hat beloir the 
piovincial aveiage of 3 11 per cent , but it is iii excess of that 
of the westein Indo-Gangetie plain. Of the male populalion 5 o 
per cent, and of the female ’2G per cent, weic literate ; the latter 
figure is aboce tlie pioviin ml aveiage of 21 pci cent, and is not 
ex ended hy thi of mauv d atn td n the j^rov eo L terarv la 
considerably mo e advanced among the MuRalmaua t ai among 
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the Hindus; for of the former 3 5)3 per eenti. (6'85 per cent, ia the 
case of males and ‘69 per cent in that of females ) are able to read 
and iiriiLi, while among the Hindus the proportion is only 2 90 
per cent., (5 14 pei cent of the males and ‘22 per cent, of the 
femalesj. The leal progiess effected has been considerable. In 
1881 the literate male population was 4 0 per cent, of the whole 
and the proportion rose to 4'9per cent, m 1891 ; while in the case 
of females the improi enaent has been far moie rapid, since in 
1881 only ‘08 per cent, could read and wu'ite. The progress of 
female education in the distiict generally leaves no doubt that it 
IS gaming an iiici easing hold on the public inteiest. Of those 
literate in the vernacular only over SO per cent, knew the Nagri 
and over 8 per cent, the Persian sciipt, tho remainder being 
111 some degree aequaiiited with both. 

The first medical institution built in Etawah was built in 
1856 by Mr. A. O. Hume The building was situated in the 
central square of the city, which was then a fine open space. In 
afew years, however, as the town increased, buildings arose onall 
sides ; all priiacy was lost to the patients and the district com- 
mittee decided to construct a now dispensar}’. Tho latter was 
opened in the year 1869, and is at present the largest medical 
institution in Etawah, In 1870 it was raised from the second to 
the first class grade of Sadr dispensaries ; and in 1900 a separata 
female dispensary was built in connection with it. Besides the 
Sadr dispensary at Etawah there arc two branch dispensaries 
under hospital assistants and one othei dispensaiy iii the district. 
The foimer include the branch dispensaiy at Auraiya, opened in 
1874; and another at Phaphuud opened m 1875 ; while the third 
dispensary is situated at Bidliuna and was opened m 1004. A 
branch dispensary was opened at Jaswantnagar in 1873, but, as 
that place was so close to headquarters, the institution was found 
superfluous and it was closed in 1878 ; also a local fund clis- 
pensaiy opened at Lakhna in 1900 ivas closed in 1904. All 
these institutions are mainbamed l»y the district board, though 
the actual execubi%'e control is in tho hands of the civil surgeon. 
Besides these, theie are four special dispensaries attached respec- 
tively to Uie police linos the Etawah and Bhogmpur divisions 
of the Lower Ganges canal and the East Indian Railway, 
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which are maintained for the police and for canal or railway 
servants. 

The district boai'd derives atmaally a consideraide income 
from cattle pounds, the net receipts from this source in 1908 
having been Es. 8j630. At the present timo there are 2d cattle 
pounds under the control of the district board These axe 
eituafccl at Eabau, Jaewantnagar, Barhpma and iJaralokpur in 
tahsii Etawali^at Bhartliana, Labhna, Ahwipur, Usialiar and 
Alamaii in tahsil Ehwithana ; an Bidhniia, Eela, Kudarkotj Ainva, 
Sahayal, Clihachhund, Harchandpur and Samaiii in tahsil Bid* 
liuna ; and at Phaphund, AjitmaJ, Dihiapur, Eoshangpurj Kan.' 
ehausi andSahson, the last only opened in 1908, in tahsii Auraiya. 
In addition to these there arc two cattle pounds in the city of 
Etawah undei the loanagemont of the mrtnicipal board, the 
receipts fiora which m 1808 amounted to Rs. 2,042 ; and there la 
a pound at Auraiya, the control of whieli is vested in the com- 
mittee of the notified area; it brought in an ineome of Rs. 721 
in the same yeai. 

The total area of nuzul pioperty m the district, e:sc]udiag 
roads and the like, is only 1,S6S acres. Kearly all of this lies 
withm Etawah tahsii and consists of public encamping grounds, 
old forts and miscellaneous plots, tbe largest of which are the old 
area once occupied by the cantonments, 160 highas in eytent, the 
Etawah fort, 72 6 ig/ios, and the public gardens, 25 hglas. Of 
the whole area 94 acres are under the control of tbe municipality 
of Etawah ; while the rest is either administered by the district 
board or is managed by the collector direct The average 
income from property is about Es. 1,080, out of which 

Es. 400 belong to the immieipality of Etawah. 
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Early Xhe eaily history of the disLnct is wiapped in almost com- 

plete obscurity. One tradition identifies Chakai nagar ni the 
Jumna-Chambal doal> with the Elrachaltra cf the AlaJiahlinrata ; 
Lut the identification is very doultfal. Numerous old mounds 
or kli<=rus, marking tho sites of considerable cities or forts, exist, 
the best known of wbieb are Ivudaikot, Hunj and Asi ; but these 
have ntvei betn explored^ and weic pi o I 'ably the stionghoMs 
of th'- ileos the Ishmuelitts of the Uppei Doah who, in the 
rwelfth century, according to all liaditions, were expclL'd by 
Eaj put immigi ants. There is eveiy leasori to nipposo that the 
country was then fairly densely wooded to the north of the 
. Sengav river, iihde tho southern portion was pro) 'ably little more 
than the labyrinth of jungle-covered ravines which, to this day, 
lend such wild lieauty to that tract WLoevor the inhabitants 
may have been, they undoubtedly owed allegiance to the Maurya 
empuois end later to the Guptas ; while at the beginning of 
the seventh century, when a little liglit first begins to dawn, the 
district was certainly included in tho empire of the chieftain 
Harsha Yaidhana. After the death of Harsha in 64'“^ A.D. a period 
of anaichy ensued j but the kingdom of Kanauj was again built 
up dming the eighth century by a bn- of chieftains vho uiled 
it till their overthiow 1'^ Jlahnind of bihaKiii in Idl S A D. Ylien 
the iconoclast, laden niih the spoils of Hirrlustan, left the 
country once moie at peace, a Gahaiwai- dynasty established 
itself at Kanauj, and its iiile over the d.sliirt is incontcstaldy 
proved by the discover} at Kudarkot of a copper plat* grant 
dated in tee reign of Clianliadi ra (Cicc illd to 1154 A i> 'i 
Considerable controvs'isy has taken place concoriimg the idonlifi- 
eation of Munj and Asi with tho famous fortresses attaclced by 
Mahmud of Ghazm n 1018 A.D m the courso of h b twelfth 
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e\pcdltion into H:ncln"ita,ti Aftnr taking Eai an Knu liaiul’p 
foit’ i, awl jSratliuui ihe Sultan to Karauj, and it is nioic 
than p'o’ aMe that ill's louij lay Ihiuagh LilI^ diAiic t ‘'IJe then 
ncnt to Mimj, known as the foit of B'aliman?, tli inhabitants 
of nhich n'ere indepi ndeiit as headstiong camels Tliay prepared 
to offei opposition, line ewl demons and olstmate Satans, and 
n hen ii ey found tbei eoiild not nuhsTand Ih. iJo'almans^ and 
that their lilood -^lould ho shed, they took to flight, thi owing 
themselies dovni fioni the apLit'iics oiul tha lofty and Lioad 
liattleiimnts, but most n£ thorn wcic killed in this attempot. After 
this the Sultan advanced against the foit of ilsi, the inler of 
iihich was Cbandal Bhoi, one of the chuf meti and generals of 
the Hindus. Ids nas always engaged in a caiecr of victory, 
and at onetime he was at war with the Rai of Kanauj ..Aiound 
his fort there v as aa impenetraldo and dense jungle, full of 
snakes V huh iio enchanter, could tame, and so daik that even 
the lays cif the full moon ooultl not be discerned in xt.l All 
m lications, lion poin:. to the fact that Munj nnl dvsi lay 
furilv.r to the ea-.t than Kanaaj, anrl the vague vcfoisnces of the 
Musalman bistonans are iixSuii'Cient to iiv the Lwalitifs of these 
foitiessos with any approach to ceriainty . 

’iVit’i the fall of D hli and Kananj in 1 liM A I), the district 
passed v.ithin the sphori of the hlu^.alraan power, whuh. by the end 
of the ccntaiy, " held in ditfiivutdcgrees of sulijv.ction the whole of 
Hindustan projicr i vcoj_.t Malwaairl some contiguous disbricts 
aud fiom that date till ISO] , if \\ o except the slioit periods of 
Maratha occupation, it continued uninterru[)C jdly to form a pait 
of the dominious v.hich owed real or nominal allegiance either 
to the Dehli court oi its rassala To the eaily period of the 
thirttenth century is probaldy to be ascribed the liiiiptiou and 
settling of the Eajput clans, cf whic'-' some account has been given 
111 Chapter III Seugais spread theius.lves over tiie bulk of 
Bidhuna aud Auiaiya, wresting the eouutiy, as it is said, fiom halt 
savage hleos. Gaurs occupied parts of Phanhund aud B’dhuna 
ueai the Gawnporo boundary, only to succumb in turn to immi- 

' Genoully iduni. iiel i.fitli I3uluitl=!]u‘!iT 

\ Supposed to be Mahaban, 

i Tar ih by J.I Uth U 3S H, I IT 4 nde also bid p 4o8 foU 

Itud Frj^ 6 Ttrithta I, 69 
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giant Chandels from Mahoba. Panhars established themselves in 
the 'vild region o£ the Pachnada ; while Bhadauiias and Dhakras 
seized the rugged country between the Jumna and the Ohambal. 
Lastly the western portion of the district, with extensive tracts 
now in irainpuii, passed into the hands of the Chauhans, Along 
with these Eajput immigrants came Erahmans and Kayasths, and 
the Hindu inhabitants were distributed over the district in much 
the same arraiigeinout as obtains at the present day. 

The allegiance, however, nhich some of these hardy tribes- 
men owed to successive occupants of the Dehli throne was for 
many years moiely nominal They appear to have been able 
to hold their own remarkably well and to have bid defiance to 
the western aclveotuiers with considerable success Hardly a 
year seems to have passed by, after the reign of Firoz Shah and 
the orderly administration he introduced had come to an end, 
when some expedition had not to be sent against the accursed 
infidels of Etawah, in order to extract the payment of revenue 
The trouble first began in the reign of Nasir-ud-din Muhammad 
Shah, who ascended the thione in 13S9 A.D. After consolidating 
his position by the defeat of Abu Bakr Shah and the old slaves 
of Eirox Shah near Haidwar in 1390 A.D , this Sultan proceeded 
southwards through the Doab to Etawah, wheie he was met by 
Har Singh, the Tomar chief of Gwalior. This chieftain appar- 
ently proffered his allegiance to the Sultan, for we read'*' that he 
was graciously received and sent back to his kingdom, ivliile the 
emperor returned along the Jumna to Dehli. 

The conduct of Nar Singh on this occasion may be consid- 
ered by implication to have been the same as that of all the 
neighboui mg Eajput chieftains ; for the evidence furnished by 
subsequent events shows that he was the acknowledged head of the 
Eajput tribes that had occupied the Etawah and Maiupuri dis- 
tricts towards the end of the l2th century. Only two years 
after his recaption by Muhammad Shah at Etawah, or ,in 1392 
A.D., Nar Singh, Saivadharan and Bir Bahan broke out into 
revolt.f There is some doubt as to the identity of Sarvadharan,J 
but all indications point to the fact that he is the same person 
•E.H.IIVS5 * 

J Fesiatita Imn Raiitor j YahyB Lm AiunAd, Sabu tho 

WQOqpriiDd XbovpoQmfl in Uu text u that 
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as the Eai Sartrai’ of the hi'ftorians and the Sumer Sah of tiadi- 
tioUj who ftiiiuded the Ohauhan house of Partabner and whose 
clansmen'*' ^Yel ’0 bho progenitors of the present Chauhan residents 
of tho Mainpuri district. The coalition was a powerful one and 
BCiiously alarmed the Dehh sovereign, who sent Islam Khan 
against Kav Bmgh, while he took the field in person against Nar 
SingKa allies. Kar Singh "was defeated^ his forces were put to 
flight and he himself compelled to sue for peace. He was ear- 
iicl to De'ili and there kept in prison Meanwhile Sai’vadharan 
attacked the town of Balaram ,t hut on the Sultan’s approach^ 
he fled to Etawah, followed hy the imperial foroes. On the sue- 
ceMing uiglit, however, the rebels abandoned the fort of Btawah 
which fell into tho hands of the Sultan and was destroyed. The 
following year saw another ravolt§ on the part of Sarvadharan 
and Bir Bahau, aided, on this occasion, by one Jit Singh, 
Rather, and AbhaiChand, muqaddam of Chandu-Jl Mukarrab- 
ul miilk was sent to put down this outbreak and, “ when the 
two parties came in sight of each other, he adopted a conci- 
liatory convs© and by promises and engagements indueed the 
raises to submit. He carried them to Kanauj, and theie 
treacherously had them put to death j but Kai Sar [vadharan] 
escaped and entsTed Etawah.-'’ In lS9d AD. Muhammad 
Shah died, and was succeeded in turn by his second son, 
Humavini Khan, under the title of Sultan Ala-ud-diii Sikandar 
Shah, who roigned only a little over a month, and his youngest 
son, Mahmud Shah. There appears to have been great confusion 
at this time in the middle and lower Doab, for Khwaja-i-Jahan 
was entriiifcsd with the administration of the whole country 
from ICauauj to Bihar, unde r title of Malik-us Sharq ; an d 

* Bu lURjy id 0 iibifiGd witli RambliiE Bliau of tts lists of the 

of Mainpun Later on in the narratiTO ha I3 oalied tjiaqadddm of Bhauu-ganw 
(Bhflagaoii]. 

f Fetifchta and the name Balgram or Bilgirim 

it iS probably the same as Bilcam jU the Etah distnet. 

1 Yayha ^.lys ■' on the hanks of the Biyah," The ma&ai says " Et.wah.' 
®iQre IS a tradition thai the Bengar iwei was called Basmd or Biyah formerly, 

^ E, H. I. lY., 21 . 

j[ Probably the Bhadauna of Ohandawai. 

S 
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he inaTiguiated his xule hy leading an imposing force to chastise 
the rebels of Etarrah and Kanauj."* Some soit of order rras 
appal ently introduced out of the chaos only to ho lost a few’ yeais 
latei during Timnr^s invAsion of India IVhen the inveder 
had departed the confusion was evert worse confounded , the 
districts in the upper Doab and in the noighnouihood of Dehii 
came into the possession of IhLal Ebaii.; Khwaja-i-Jahan 
retained his hold on the eonutrj' fioin Kanauj to BJiar ; and the 
rest of the provinces remained m the hands o£ the various orini f> 
and rtuiliks who happened to have been appointed to them, j" 

We now reach that troubled period of history marked by 
the struggle of the Jauiipur chiefs and the various aspirants 
to the Eehli throne for the supvuma,cy of Eoithern India. The 
district of Etawali lay on the border line between their respective 
but ill-dcfined ‘'spheres of influence/’ and was harried hynumei- 
ous expeditions flora both sides. In 1400 A. D. IkbalKhant 
marched towards Hindustan and encountered “ Eai 8ii § and other 
infidels” on the banks of the “ black river ” near Pafciali. The 
Hindus were defeated and fled to the confines of Etawah, wdiere 
many were killed and made prisoners Ikbal Khaa thcncG 
pursued his way to Kanauj, and Sultan-us-Sharq Mubarak Shah 
of Jaunpur, adopted son and successor of Khwaja-i-Jahan, came 
up to oppose him. The Ganges flowed between the two armies, 
and neither was able to cross j and after fronting each other for 
two months each retired to his own home. In the following 
year Sultan Mahmud, who on Timur’s invasion had retired to 
Dhar, ventuied forth and came to Dehli, He was formally 
received by Ikbal Ehan, who had all the power in his own 
hands, and was taken by him to Kanauj. Meanv bile Mubaiak 
Shah of Jaunpur had been succeeded by his brother, Ibiahim 
Shah, who on hearing of Ikbal Khan’s advance to Kauauj 
collected his army and prepared to do battle. lYlicn the battle 
was imminent Sulian Mahmud left the army of IJcbal Khan 
and went to join Ibrahim Shahj but leeeivmg no eonsideiation 
from him he letired to Kauauj and took forcible possesision of 

* ®. H. I. rv, 29 f tETiTiriY^T^ 
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that feof. In 1402 A. D. Ikhal Khan tnarch.ed against Gwalior^ 
which had besa treacherously wrosted from the ilusalmans 
during the llughal nvasiou by '' ths accursod Nar Singhd' Hut 
uQitaer on this occasion nor m the foUowmg year did he succeed in 
tdkiDg the fort, though he defeafed Nar Singh’s son, BLram. Deo, 
at Dholuur, and ravaged tne siirroundnig oonntry. In 1404 
A D Ikhal Khan maiehed agu,inst Etawah'!' where not only the 
Etawaii chiefs, headed by Kai Sarwar, but also the Rai of Gwalior 
and the Eai of Jalhar bad shut themselves up The siege was 
earned on against them for tour months, l)nt at lust they gave 
tiilmte aud four elephants oil account of Gwalior, and so made 
peace ” Ikijal Khun proceeded to Kanauj to dispute Sultan 
Mahmud’s possession of that fcof, but was compelled to return 
unsncoesafnl to Dehli. 

For the next ten years the various aspirants to the Dehli 
ihrone weie too much occupied with their own wars to 
tronhle about the “ aicnrsod inMels of Dtawah.’' and a period of 
apparent lesfc ensued. As soon, however, as Khizr Khan was 
firmly established on the throne, expeditions at once began 
again. In 1414 A.D. a large army was sent out with Malik-ns- 
Shaiq Taj-ui-Mulk, lYazir, which marched from Eohilkhand 
down the Doab, and ended by wresting Jalesar fiom the 
possession of the infidels of Ohandawar/’ and chastising those 
of Etawah.f In 141S A.D. a similar expedition was conducted 
by the same commander.! On this occasion Eai Sanvar was 
hosieged in the fort; but scoured peace by the payment of 
money and tiibute. This expedition seems to have had but 
little effect, for only two years later in 1420 A.D Taj-ul- Mnlk 
IV di dispatched with an army direct against Etawahg : Dehli jj, said 
to have hean the strongest place in the possession of the enemy, was 
destioycd, and Eai Sarwar was again besieged in Etawah, only 
to secure peace once more by the payment of revenue and tribute. 
In the following year the Sultan, Khizr Khan, led an expedi- 
tion in person,^ Gwalior was the first object of attack ; and after 

^ B H. I IV, 30. I t B, H. I. IV, 48 

I ffi H, I IV, SO [ ^ S, H. I. IV, 53, 

II This ia the YiUaga m the Mampuri district whioh gave its name subsegueut- 
ly to the pwgana of Dohli Jnkhaiu 
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realising tribute tkere tiio imparial forces proceeded to Etawah 
EaiSarwarwas now dead^ andhisson^ being’unable to make resist 
anee, signified his submission to the lord paramo ant by the 
payment of reveimo. Indeed it seoms that little in the shape of 
tribute was ever collected from the refractory ehieftains of the 
wild country between the Jnmna and the Chambal without the aid 
of militaiy foice ; for only two years later, or m 1423 A.D , we 
find iSnltan. Mubarak tihah. son of Ivhizr Khan, making yet 
another expedition to Etawah. The fact that the year 3422 
AD. had not witnies&ed an expedition is probably explicable 
from the intelligence given ns by the historian that the son of 
Eai Sarwar had joined the Sultan and followed j.n hm 
letiuue He did not, however, long remain m the empeioi''- 
service; for. alarmed by the latter’s incursion into the conn in 
of the Kathors and the f[U.art6rmg of a force among them, he 
betook himself to his raxnne fastness, hotly followed by the 
imperial army. Once more Etawah was besieged, with the 
nsnal result that the defenders were forced to submit and pay 
tiibute, Though Etawah. is not specifically mentioned, it seems 
pr obabiethatit was eo vexed by the mill iary operations undertaken 
both In 1424 and 1426 A.D , for ontiio former occasion the Sultan, 
after his Gwalior campaign, “ remained encamped on the banks of 
the Chambal, levying taxes and rsveniie from the infidels of the 
neighbourhood according to old custom,” and lu 1426 the Raises 
of Gwalior, Ehangar and Chandawai “ paid their revenue according 
±0 the old rule ” 

The country appears to have had little rest, for no 
soonei had the Dehli forces departed than those of Jauiipiu 
under Mukhtass Khan,-" brother of Ibrahim Shah yharqi, entered 
It. An aimy was at once despiatchal from Dehli to ward off the 
threatened danger, and the arrival of a strong force undei 
Maiik-us-Sharq Mahmud Ha^an had the effect of rExu^'ing 
Mufchtass Khan to retreat and jom hE bi other. Aftci some 
futile efforts to outwit the Jaunpuii troops and bring thciL, to 
an action Mahmud Hasan ratii’ed to the Sultan’s camp, while 
Ibrahim Sharqi advanced along the Kali nadi to Burhaiiabad 
111 the district of Etawah.” The indecisive battle \vhich took 
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place between the two armies was fought beyond the confines of 
this district and does not concern it, but the struggle between 
their leaders probably '■ gave the mudais of Etawah”tlie opport- 
unity to disown their nominal master at Dehli. The Sultan was 
fully oecupierl in other directions during the next few yeais, 
quelling the revolts of his disaffected subjects or suppressing 
the rebellions of powerful Ltmirs ; and it was not till ld32 A.D. 
that a foice could be sent under Kamal-ul-Mulk to coeice his 
va-^sals in Gwalior and Etawah. 

Disorganisation now rapidly began to set In in the Saiyid 
6 npire. In. 1437 A E intelligence was brought that Ibrahim 
S Larqi had seized upon several paiganas, and that the Eai of 
Gwalior and other Eais, including no doubt rhose of Etawau, 
had ceased to pay their revenue. But the Sultan refused to 
take any measuies to secure his possessions. Tue whole of the 
Dehli tmpjre was split up into provinces governed by petty rulers, 
among whom the Lodis piedominated; and one Qutb Khau^ sou 
ot Hasan Khau Afghan, was gov'ernor of Rapn, Chaudawar and 
Etawah.l Qutb Khan, together with Isa Khan, jagwda,r of 
Kol and Jalali, and Eai Partab, who held the feof of Bhongaon, 
Patiali and Kampil, made some efforts to assist Ala-nd-din, the 
last of Lhe Saiyid Sultans, to resist the growing power of Bahlol, 
but these wcie of no avail, and the capture of Dehli in April 1461 
by Malik Bahlol inaugurated the new rule of the, Lodi dynasty, 
BahloFs position, however, was very soon disputed; for, on the 
invitation of some of Ala-ud- din’s nobles, Sultan Mahmud of 
Jaunpui advanced ivith a large array in the same year against 
Dehli and laid siege to it.f Th? osipedition was a fruitless one , 
and, on Mahmud’s rctieat, Bahlol Lodi set out to eoufirm his 
authority over the lower Doab. lea Khan was confirmed m 
possession of Kol and Rai Partab in that of Bhongaon; but Qutb 
Khau detarmmed to resist at Sapri. That fort was accordingly 
besieged and its commander captured, only, however^ to be con- 
fiimed in his jo-glrs by Sultan BahloLj From Eapri Bahlol 
advanced to Etawah, the governor of which offered him homage ; 
and while he was encamped there he was once more attacked by 
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the Jaimpuc king at the head of a powerful furee. After some 
petty hostilities a hollow trues was patched up bofcwesn the rival 
kings through the inJluence of Qutb Khan Lodi. Bahloi’s coiisirij 
and Eai Paifcabj to the effeot that the whole of the teiritoiy which 
had belonged to Mubarak Shah, the Saiyid king of Dehli^ should 
be left iu the hamls of Bahlol^ and that that which had belonged 
to Sultan Ibrahim Sharc^i should roinaiu m the possession of 
Mahmud. It is not quite clear how tlio country was divided on 
this occasion ; hut Etawah. seeiHfe to have fallen to the share of 
the Jaunpur chief One important result of the mdoeisuccngage- 
nient near Etawah was that Qutb Ivhaii Lodq Eahlol’s cousin, 
accidentally fell into the hands of Mahmud, who sent him to 
Jaunpur for coufiaemout. Mahmud shortly afuciwards died and 
was succeeded by kluhaxnmad Shab. beticccn whom and Bahlol 
the compact relating to the divisiou of tunitoiy was renewed. 
The truce, however, did not remain long unbroken j for, urged 
on by the entreaties of Shams Khatnu, Qutb Khau's sister, to 
effect the iclease of her bvotliei, Baiilol took the field against 
Muhammad Shah and advanced as far as Rapii. Rai Partab 
now threw in his lot with the Jaimpui’ chief, but the only losult 
of the desultory fighting that took place ivas the capture of 
Jalal Khan, Muhammad Shah’s brothci, wlio ivas kept by Bablcl 
as a hostage for the safety of Qutb Khau bIcan while the Bibi 
Kaji, the Jaunpur Sultan’s mother, was aclivoly intriguing against 
her son at Jaunpur, and she succeeded in 1453 A. D. in |>lacing 
his younger brother, Husain Khan, on the throne and in effecting 
the assassination of Muhammad Shah. Husain Khan was soon 
firmly established in his dominions and once more a peace was 
patched up with BaMoI, by which both parties bound themselves 
to remain satisfied with their own posicssions for four yoars.f 
The trueo was accompanied by arestituliou of piisonors. Qutb 
Khan Lodi was made over to Bahloi and Jaiai Khan to Sultan 
Husain ; while Eai Partab and on this occasion Qutb Khan of 
Bapri also joined Bahloi. This truce, however, was no more 
lastiug’ than any of the former ones, and disturbances soon broke 
out. Darya Khan Lodi, incensed by BahloPs pu'esoniation of 
the standards and kettle-drums wrested from him to Kai Partab s 
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son, ITar Siugh Deo^ assassinated the latter \^'ith tlie appro’s’'ai 
of Qutb Khau Lodi. la consequence of thiSj Eai Partab and 
the amtrs Qutb Khan, Pliieain Ivl4an and Miibariq Khan formed 
a conspiracy and went over to the Sliarqi monarch. Bahlol, 
finding himself too weak to lesisc the coufederacy, started off for 
Multan j and, the opportunity being too good to bs lost, Sultan 
Husain of Jaunpur once moie advanced on Dehli. Bahlol at once 
turned back to meet him. L'ontiuual fighting took place for soven 
days below the walla of Hehli, and ultimately another tiuoe v as 
agreed on to the effect that both kings should lemuin within the 
boundaries of their respective territories for three years. In 
contradistinotion to the otheis, the terms of this agieement were 
observed, and no hostilities took place for the space of three 
yeaig. As soon, however, as the peiiod had espiied Ahmad 
Khan, governor of Eiana, revolted against Bahlol and invited 
the aid of tho Jaunpur chief. Sultan Husain pioceedud with 
an imposing foice of 100,000 horse and 1,000 elephants to Dehli, 
■where peace was again brougkc ahout by the intervention of 
Khan Jahan, only to be broken again, a few months later by 
Sultan Husain. The desultory hostilities that ensued weie 
followed by the inevitable peace. Etawah seems at this time to 
have been the headquarters of the Jauapur chief, for we find that 
the Bibi Eaji, the Queen-mother, died heie in 14S6 A. 
and the fact that the surrounding country acknowledged ins 
supremacy is indicated by Husain’s receipt of condolences from 
the rulers of Gwalior, Biana and Chandawar. That chieftain 
now seized Budaun from the Saiyid Sultan Ala-ud-din, and, 
for no particular reason except that Bahlol was far away in 
Sirhind, he reduced Samblial and attacked Dehli, Once more 
a tiuce was concluded and Sultan Husain departed to Jaun- 
pur. The dieary story of the lelations between these perfidious 
monarehs now draws to a close. Sultan Husain, relying on the 
truce, left his baggage behind.'^ Bahlol at once took advantage 
of the opportunity to plunder it ; immense treasure and forty 
of the noblemen of the Jaunpur kingdom fell into his hands, 
and the orderly letreat of the Jaunpur Sultan became a disordcily 
flight. Driven to an extremity hs faced about near Ibapri, but 
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a battle was averted for the last time by the conclusion of a 
tiuce 00 the old terms. The following year^ 1487 A. D , Sultan 
Husam came back^ foigetful of his oath^ to attack Eahiol, and 
a desperate contest took place near the village of Souhai’j which 
ended ic the discomfiture of the Jaunpui forces The Sultan 
fell hack on Rapri. He was followed thither by Eaiilolj defeated 
and driven towards Gwalior, the Rai of which place helped him 
to escape towards Kalpi. Bahlol mcanwhilo pushed on to 
Etawah, which was held by Ibiahim Ivhan, the bi other of Sultan 
Husain, and Haibat Khan, called hfrqanddOj ‘'Aho w'olf-sLivei ”, 
After a stout resistance lasting three days the fortress w'as sur- 
rendered to Bahlol, i\ho appointed Ibrahim Khan Lohani to 
hold it, assigning at the same tune some parganas of the distiict 
to Eai Badand, Bahlol thence advanced towards Kalpi, wheio 
Saltan Husam had collected aU his forces. The Jumna flowed 
bctw''een the two armies, preventing thoir meeting, but ultimately 
Bahlol was conducted across over a ford by Rai Tilak Chand, 
goveiuor of Kalpi, and when the two armies met near Eangaon 
Husain, being unable to lesist, fled to Rewah The district 
passed finally into the power of the Lodi Sultans. 

Bahlol Lodi now overran most of the Jaunpiu kingdom 
Barbak Shah was set up at Jaunpur, and the Sultan returned 
to Kalpi and thence overran Dholpui and Gwalior. Eiom 
Gwalior he proceeded to Etawah. Ho dismissed Rai Sangat, one 
of the Sakit Chanhans and son of Rai Dadand, from the govern- 
ment of the place ; but shortly after, near the village of 3ilalawi in 
the pargana of Sakit, fell ill and died f in 1483 A.D. He was 
succeeded by his son, Sikandav Lodi • but disturbances at once 
bioke out among the turbulent Rajpiiit tiibes, Agra was founded 
as the Iieadquarieis of the impeiial army in oider to overawe 
the refractory chieftains of Biaua, Hholpur and GwviHoi ; and 
the governmmt of Etawah and Ghandawar was liestowecl on 
Ala-ud-dm, Sikandar’s brother, othenvise known as Alam Khan 
vho subsequently invited Babar to India. Iln alum Lodi, who 
succeeded his father in 1517 A.D., lost much of Ida powei and 
influence in Ms quarrel with his brother, Jala] Klian. In tho 
course of one of his expeditions he encamped sometime both at 
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Bhongaon and at Etawah^ and hanceforward the place seems to 
have had a legnlai Slnsalman governor The vrhoie counfcij' 
was in an extremely djsmrbed conditicn, and, for two yeajEs 
l)(.tOic Ibrahim's death in 152b A D , most of the local govei- 
liore appear to have tpeen :a a slate of more or less open 
icleilion ^yLen Babar came to India he found Qutb IILan, 
At ho has frequently appealed on t.ie steie Ijcfore, governor ot 
Etawau. 

It W'as not, howovei, until ibiahim Lodi had l-een. defeated 
that Ba^ ar was able to march down the Doab and attempt to 
get the masteiy oi the countiy. Eapiri was abandoned and was 
Occupied by liis troops. Ecawah and Bjolpnr weie besieged, 
but pressed by the Lana of (Jdaipui outlie west and the Afg'ians 
of Jaunpur and Bengal on the oast, Babar was compelled to 
lecall the troops he had seat to invest Etawah and I)hol| ui 
and ordered them to join pmnee Humayun at C'handawar on tl e 
Jumna When Lana .Sanka had been defeated, Babar found 
himself at liberty to roeoncpaer the T)oaO. He passed througu 
the eastern portion of the district on his way to Kananj m lC2b 
A D , and suoh. was the eonoteiuedioii produced that Eapri end 
Chanda war at once gave in, wLile Qutb Khan sui rendered Eta w’ all. 
The distiicb lemained now lu the possossion of the Mughals 
foi 12 years, till Humayuu’s final defeat at Kanaiij m 1547 A D. 
Eitiei Babar himself or ins son appear to have entrusted the 
feof of Etawah to Husain Sultau, one of the Uzbek Sultans, 
and that of Kalpi to Yadgar Nasir Muza, Bahar’s brothei,"^ At 
any rate 'these persons ivere m possession of these tcrritoiies 
in 1647 -b D , when Qiitli Kiian^ the sou of Sher Shah, advanced 
fiom Bengal, on his father's behaif_ to contest the empire of Delili, 
A decisive action took place near Kalpi, in unich the Siii foiccs 
woic totally defeated by the Mughals and Qutb Khan himself 
slain But their success was shortlived, for in the following 
vear Humayun was himself A^oiotecl at Kananj and forced to 
abandon Hindustan The district, with the rest of the Doab 
fell into the hands oi Shei Shah, in whose possession or m that 
of his successors it remained till the victory of Panipat once 
more gave the kingdom to the Mughals. 
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The details that remain of Sher Shah’s scheme of adminis- 
tration aio ani]_de testimonj^ of liia greatness and title to ranh 
as one of the greatest aovoreigns of Hindnstaa : and it is to his 
aiiangemcnts that the pacincatiou oi tiie country is yroLably 
in no small measiiio to be attributed. lie found the iiihabifcanls 
of the Jumna and Chambai tracts no less disobediort and 
lefractory than his predeeessoia had j but aioice of 12,000 horse- 
man from the distant sarliaT of Sirhind was bi ought and quarfcoiecl 
at Hathant in the Agra district to overawe the zcuiundars and 

cultivators of the neighbourhood: “'nor did they pass over oiio 

person who exhiiiited any eontumacy.” ' ihe country was 
opened out by roads ; one of these ran from the Punjab 
to Sunargaon in Bengal and was pioliably the same road 
that was maiutainecl m Akbar’s time, running past Etawah to 
Kalpi aud following generally the alignment of the present 
load from Etawah to Auraiya. S'M'ais were hmlt at frequent 
intervals, round which villages were set up , and avenues of 
trees were planted along each route for the benefit of travei- 
leis. Courts of justice were established at various places ; and 
the policing of the districts was provided for by the issue 
of regulations to the amds and governors to compel the 
cZams of the villages to keep then villages clear of bad charac- 
ters and thieves, under pain of having to pay substantial fines 
to the injured in eases of theft or of suffering the extreme 
penalty of the law tliemselvos in eases of murder. 

Under tho aystematio teintorial d.istribution of the empire 
carried out by Akbar the present district was divided between no 
less than four sarhofs in the siibah of Agra. The western portion, 
under the name ot Etawah, formed a dasluv in the stirkar 
of Agra. It eompiiBed seven tappas, namely, the Khas Havcli, 
Sataura, Indawa, Bakipixr, Eehli, Jakhan and Kaxlial, paying 
altogether 10,739,365 dcCiiis in revenue. Of these the Ilaveli, 
Jakhan aud Sataura, together with portions of Indawa and 
Bakipur, are now included in the tahsil of Etuivah j while the 
rest of Indawa and Bakipur now fall within southern Bhai- 
thana, formerly a distinct pargana under the name of Lakhna 
The cultivated area of the mahal is given in the Ai'it-i-Ahhai'i 
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as 284jl06 Ingko.s; its chief inliabitaiit& were Ctiauhans, Bhadaii- 
lius and Brahmans; and it eontivbnted 15^000 infantry and 
2^000 horsemen to the imperial army The north of Bharthana 
and Jjidhnna^ and possibly also of the present Etawah tahsjl, 
belonged to the inchlial of Sahatipnr in the sarlrov of Kanaaj : 
it had an area of 22^561 hoj'ni.'i and paid a revenue of 623^441 
ihrnis, while it sent the relatively large contingent of 4^000 foot 
and 300 horse to the a^niy. Similar m sn;e and revenue to Sakat- 
pur was the mahal of Sah?ur, with an area of 25^105 highas and a 
demand of SdO^oSi diuva it, honevcr, was only called upon to 
snppdy 500 foot soldiers and 30 cavalry Sahar pirobably 
comprised the bulk of the old paigana of Bidhnaa, and co the 
south of it lay the mahal of Phapdmnd, whose local limits pno- 
hably corresponded roughly with those of the pargana which 
was bioken upi only m 1894 Then^ as now, Phapihund appears 
to have been occupied for the most pait by Bengar Eajpnts, 
and, to judge from the amount of revenue it paid in piroportion 
to its size, must have been a well cultivated and populated 
tract of country. Its cultivated aiea is lecoidod as 111,546 
highas paying a revenue of 6^432,391 dams, its military con- 
tingent being 2,000 infantry and 300 cavalry. Somewhat to the 
west and south of Phaphnndlay the small mahal of Patti Hakhat 
with an area of 49,262 hyglais, a revenue of 566,997 chons, 
and furnishing a force of 500 foot and 60 horse. The chief 
town of Patti Nakhat was Qasba Babnrpiui near Sara! Ajit 
Mai, in the w est of Auraiya tahsil ; and the rest of that taheil lying 
north of the Jumna was spdit up between the mabals of 
Suganpur^ and Dcokalif in the_sarllvo' of Kakpi. The latter had 
an area of 109,652 highos and piaid 1,466,985 d'/uts revenue, its 
chief occupants being Brahmans, who were called upon to 
provide 2,000 infantry and 200 cavalry. But tue area of Siigan- 
pur IS not given in the Ain-i-Albari^ though it was large 
enough to pay 1,607,877 Jaius revenue, and to contribute 1,000 
foot and 60 horsemen to the army. The only pait of the distiict 
that did not fall within any of these subdivisions was the 
trans-Chambal tiaet subsequently known as Sandaus. This 

by bcl-neen Pjitti Nikhat and Deokali. 
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belonged to laaial Pj^nkaia la the sa.’Icar o£ Erashh ; ike Zafttei 
oom-ecl a largo tract of eoaatry which is not now in Biit sh. 
101 ntoi’jj whose area and revenue io would he useless to lecite. 
Bdhadui Khdu-i-SoAihaiiL, youngei- brother of Khan ^aman, 
the brother of Aii Quli Khan and a creature of Llaliam Anka 


wais one of the gorornors of Eiavvah daring Aki>ar’s leigiiP 

During the reigns of Jahangir, Sha'ijahan and Aurangaeb 
no montion is made of Ecawnati in the iJuha nmadaii li’SLorians 
AVs may presamo that tho inhabitauts Wurj thoroughly subdued 
and nothing occurred iJi the duitriet Lj d^std^'o its peaio. Dul 
incf the soveutianth csoturv sevoralbaikers of noto sotcled in the 
iowu of Etawati, which bacaoie a largo ooLamcrcial and banking 
contra-— anochor ludicatioa that tho district remaiiiod undisliurbed 
It is not until the imposing fabric of tho hlughal empue began 
to tocter to its fall that tho city or dj-striot again comes into 
proinmonce iStveial chisfa now avoso %\ho carved out somi-iu- 
depondent stales for themselves, one of the best known being 
Muhamrudd Khan Gaassaufar Jang, tlio Bangash jSTawab of 
Paernkhabad Towards the latter years of his life Muhammad 
Khan appears to havo been governor of Etawah;|- and in 3 711 
A. D he was replaced by Raja Adhiraj Jai Smgh Sawai. It la 
uncertain how long the lattm held possession oi tiio diatriut, for 
it IS probable from all thi: available evidence that the distiitt 
formed a poition of the teriuoiy which bolongcl to Qaim Khan, 
the son of Muhamma'I Khan, and tho pos°c-sion of Qaim Khan 
was not disturbed till 1743 A D, Tho bisioiy of tho period is 
complicated and, in order to uuder^atand it fully, it is necessary 
to summarise the cou.'sc of events at Dchli. On Maich, 11th 
1748 Saadat Khan, the fampas Wazir of Muhammad SJiah and 
governor of Oudh, was killed at Dchb, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Safdar Jang. A little more than one month iatsi, 
or on April 14th 174S A D. tho emperoi Muhammad Shah died 
and SafeUr Jang somod the opportunity to pioelaim Ahmad 
Shah emperor and to obtain for himself at tho same time the 
coveted office of AA^azir. HE first act way to induce Qaim Khan, 
the Bangash Nawab of Fariuldiabad, to attack the Eohillas. 
Qaim Khan marched ivith an armj^ agamet the Eohillas and a 
IcH T’ JASbtrj Ji 
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disasti oils battle was iought at iCadirgauj,'* in the Badaon dis- 
tiict, on November 22nd 1748, m vrhu.h Qaira Khan was dc- 
featoclj ho liimsclj; losing Ins life in the hght As a result of this 
the Eohillas occupied a large portion of Qaini Khan’s temtoiy 
lying north of the Ganges Safdar Jang, ivhose only object in 
setting the Afghans of Fan iihhabad and the Itohilias to fight was to 
lid ms master’s empire of at least one of its most formidable 
i!\als, on receiving nows of the defeat, peisiiadcdtho smperorthat 
the opportunity was a fa vouiable one for humbling the Baugasli 
Pathans once and for all time. The young emperor^ who nas 
entirely subteci vient to the Wmsir, agreed to all his plans, he 
collected his forces and hunself advanced to Koilj whih Safdai 
Jang marched to vdthin 35 miles of Farrukhaljad At this time 
Said ar Jang had in his service^ as bakhahi or diwan, a KayasJi 
named Nawal Rai, who is intimately connected with Etawah ; 
foi he was a Saksena Kayasth of the Chakwa and Pavasna family, 
who were hereditary qaaungos of paigana Etawah, Nawal 
Eai had been Jirought into notice by Ratan Chaiid Bania^ dm an. 
of Abdulla Khan and Husain Ali Khan, aliout 1720, and had 
risen by his own merits to be deputy governor of the auhubs of 
Oudh and Allahabad. The Wazir noiv ordered Kawal Ear to 
march from Lucknow to meet him without delay; and os lA- 
eember I5tli, i749, Nav/al Eai croussod the Ganges with a stiong 
force His arlvanee was opposed by tae Afghans of Pairakli- 
abad , but a battle was averted by the submission of the Bihi 
^ahiba, Qaim Khan’s mother, who agreed to pay a large sum of 
monev. Nawal Eai on behalf of Kafdar Jang oocupied the 
Bangash territory vid took up his q^iiartdis with a strong foice 
at Kauauj Soon, however, tlio cppiesaious of Nawal Eai's sul)- 
oidmates proceeded beyond all bounds and the Afghans began 
to conceit measures of resistance. They went to Ahmad Khan, 
Qaim Khan’s lirother, who was living in rotiioment at Fairukh- 
ahadj chose him as their leader and broke intoopen levolt Nawal 
Eai, on healing of the revolt, alvaueed to Khudaganj, 17 miles 
south-east fiom Fariukhabad, with an immense force, at the 
same time requesting reinforcements from Dohli. At Khuda- 
ganj he was attacked by Ahmad Khan and his Pathans on 
Tho tatUo IS alflo known ifl Daun Kaaulfor 
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August let 1750; utterly deleuted aud killed. The Kawah TVazir^ 
TitIio u'as mcu.rLU'hilo advaucing to liis help, hsaid ol his defeat 
ac Marahia The Wazii's lage kner no Ijounls ; he himself 
■advanoicl, and sent oideis to his son, Jalal-ud-din Haidar (aftei- 
uards knoirnas Shuja-ud-daula), v.’ho was governor of the foit 
at Allahabad, to put te death the five clitlm or pupils of kluham- 
mad Khan Bangash vho had been sui rendered to hiiu as hostages 
bj the Bibi Sahiba in 174S The order u'as accordingly canned 
out; while the lYazir, after lialuing a month afc Marahra, ad- 
^ aiiccd eastward, s and entieuchod himself at Earn Chhatauni, 
two miles west of Patiah on the Ganges Here on tile loth Sep 
tember 1750 he was attacked and defeated by Ahmad Khan, the 
B’’a' 2 ii Inmsali being vvouiided m fcha fight. As a result of this 
battle Safdar Jaug was thoroughly disgraced and intrigues woie 
sot oil foot at Dehli to depri .'o him of his estates; while Ahmad 
Khau, mainly through the good olfices of Ghazi-ucl-din. Fiiozi Jang, 
leceived a khilat from the emperor and a decree restoring to him 
all the teiritory of which his family had been deprived in 1743. 
Ahmad Khan emboldened by his success, now proce^jcled to 
Allahabad and invested the felt at that pL^ce, and the disgraced 
lYazii set about finding means of recovering his shattered for- 
tunes. At this time a large fuaratha aimy under Mulhar Eao 
and Apa Sindhia was in the neighbourhood of Kotah, 260 miles 
south of Behli, anl Safdar Jang outerod into negotiations with 
its leaders. It was necessary, however, first to be restored to the 
cmperoi’s favoui This was accomplished through the good 
offices of Kazir Jawaid Khan, and after mueh intrigao the 
Maratha force was taken into the imperial service at a large pay 
an I put at Safdar Jaug’s disposal to be employed against the Af- 
ghans of Farrukhabad. The forces of Suraj Mai, the Jat prince 
of Bhaiatpmr, were also added to Safdar .Jang’s army, and the im- 
posing host advanced across the Jumna, The first action vas 
fought against Shahdil Khan, the cE 111 . Z of Kawab Ahmad Khan, 
at Koil at the end of Maich 1751 Siiahiil Khan was forced to 
retreat; and, as soon as the news reached Ahmad Khan at 
Allahabad, he threw up the sisgc of that fortress and retired 
to Farrukhabad. It would be foroign to the history of the Eta- 
imh difltnct to detail the eventa that took place at Farrukha ad 
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Suffice it to say thatj after a. r-onsideiaUe amount of mdccishe 
fighting, a peace 'iras ultimately made lietwc?n Ratclar .Jang' and 
Ahmad Khan early lu the year 1752, By this peace ihe 
enormous debt ov ed by Safdsr .Jang to the Jtlarathas v, ms trans- 
ferred to the shoulders of Alima I KhooCt As seranty lor tho 
payment of the amount it was agieed that the Marinhas should 
obtain IG out of the 83 then foiraing the tsriltory of 

the Uawab of Bariukhabad In this way a huge portion, if 
not the whole, of the Etaivah di&tih't came into the hands of the 
Maiathas The fort at Etawah seems to have been occupied 
by a hTaratha governor, and probably other positions also, but 
the whole tenitory appears to have been subordinate to Gobind 
Eao Pandit, subahdar of Jalaun, Jluis it remained till 1761 
A.D. 

In 1760 A. D. Ahmad Shah. Durrani invaded India - he was 
opposed in 1761 by the Marathas on the field of Panipat and 
nifiioted on them a signal defeat. Among other Manatha chief- 
tains Gobind Eao Pandit lost ins life in the action Before his 
depaituie from India the Dunam chief consigned large tracts 
of country to the Rohilla chieftains, and while Dhundo Khan 
i^eeived Shikohahad, Inai'at Khan, son of Hafiz Eahmat Khan, 
leceivcd the distiict of Etauah. This was then in the possession, 
of the ftlaiathas, and accoidingly in 1762 a Rohilla force was 
sent under Mullah Mohsin Khan to wrest the assigned propeity 
fiomthe Marathas. This force was opposed near the town of 
Etawah by Ki&han Eao and Bala Kao Pandits, who were defeat- 
ed and compelled to seek safety in flight across the Jumna. 
Siege was then laid to the iort of Etawah by Mohsm Khanj 
but; the fort was soon sunendeicd by its commander, and the 
district fell into the hands of the Rohillas The occupation, 
however, was merely nominal at fi.r3t , the zemindars refused to 
pay revenue to Inayat Khau and, sacuic in their mud forts, 
Bct hiS aathoiity at defiance Strong leinfui'Ccments were sent 
to the EohiUas, including some artilisry, under Shaikh Kubor 
and Mullah Baz Khan, and many of the smaller forts weie 
levelled to the ground , but in their ravine fortresses the 
zanUndars of Kamait in the trans-Jumna tiaet still resisted the 

* Some 80 iB-lflu Kud otharB 60 IaUlb, 
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authority of luayat Khan, Hafiz Eahmat and Inayat Khai 
then came in yorson to Etaivahj and operations were vigorously 
pressed against the rafraetory Ultimately an annual 

ttihute was agreed to by the latter Hafiz Eahmat tlien departed 
to Bareilly, anl Rohilla garrisons weie established at conve- 
nient places in t;he district Meanwliila a new ramistor aiose 
at Dehli called Kajib Khan, better known as Najib-ud-dauia, 
Aniir-nl-uiura. Shnja-ud-claula succeeded Safdai Jang as Kawab 
Wazir and occupied most of the Baugash possessions as far as 
Aligarh, with the exception of those granted by the Durrani to 
th ^ Eohillas after the battle of Panipat. Bub tho Wazir’s hosti- 
lity to the Parrukh-Biad xifghaus had not abated one jot, and m 
1702 he peisuadad hlajib-ud-daulu to Jom him in an attack on 
Parrolihaliad. The acfcack was beatou off by the aid of Hafia 
llahmat Khan and matbeis once more settled clown peacefully. 
In 1766 tho Marathas under Mulhai Rao, who had Loan await- 
ing then opportunity, once more crossed tho Tumna and attacked 
Phaphund, where a Eohilla force under Muiiammad Hasan. 
Khan, eldest sou of Mohsui Khan, was posted. On receipt of 
this news Hafiz Rahmat advanced from Bareilly to oppose tho 
Marathas. He was joined near Phaphund by Sheikh Kubor, the 
Rohilla governor of Etawah, and prepared io give battle; hut 
IMiiliiar Rao refused to risk an eugagement and once more retued 
aci OSS the Jumna, The ambitious Hajib-ud-claula had been con. 
sideiably irritated by the inlervaiitiou of the Rohillas on behalf 
of Ahmad Khau Banga-ili in 1762 ; and though ho had been too 
busily engaged otherwise to pursue his plans of revenge befoie, 
he began in 1770 to plot the downfall of Haiiz Rahmat Khan 
Accordingly a Maratha army was invited to Dehli tor tho pur- 
pose of first wrestiug Fai rukhabad from Ahmad Khau and of after- 
wards invading Eohilkhaud The united foioss of Najib-ud-daula 
and the Maiathas advanced flora Dehli : but at Koil Kajib-nd- 
daula fell ill and retraced his steps^ leaving his eldest son, Zabita 
Khan, to operate with the Maiathas. Zabita Khan however, was 
by no means disposed to fight against his brother Afghans The 
Marathas, knowing this, kept him practically a prisoner in theii 
camp, and he requested Hafiz Rahmat Khan to obtain his release 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan accordingly opened negotiations with the 
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Marachas for tiie release of Zabita Khan; but the Maratha 
leaders demanded as their price the surrender oiihsi^agws of 
Efcawah and Shikohabad. Hafiz Rahmat Khan was not disposed 
to agree to these terms, and while negotiations were proceeding 
for buying off the Maratfaas Zabita Khan escaped. Several desul- 
tory engagements now took place between the Marathas and the 
Afghan forces. Inayat Khan was summoned by his father to 
Farrukhabad in order that he might be consulted regarding the 
surrendering of his jagirs. But although Dhunde Khan agreed 
to give up Shikohabad Inayat Khan refused to surrender 
Etawah. intimately, disgusted with his father’s arrangements, 
he returned to Bareilly, and his father on his own responsibility 
sent orders to Sheikh Kuoer, the Rohilla governor of Eiiawah, to 
surrender the fort to the Marathas. The Marathas now marched 
to Ecawah, but as the orders had not yet reached him Sheikh. 
Kuber gave them battle Several desperate assaults were made 
on the fort of Etawah which, were ail beaten off, but finally it was 
handed over to the Marathas m accordance with Hafiz Bahmat 
Khan’s orders, and the RohiUas quitted the district, leaving 
it once more in the hands of the Marathas, Later in the same 
year, 17T1 A.D., the Marathas advanced to Delhi and reinstated 
the emperor Shah Alam, who had oast in his lot with them, on the 
throne, They were now masters of the empire and Zabita Khan 
determined to oppose them. Assembling his forces, he attacked 
the Marathas near Delhi but was signally defeated, and in 1772 
the Marathas overran a large portion of Eohilkhand and captured 
Najafgarb, where Zabita Khan’s family resided and his treasure 
lay. Zabita Khan than solicited the aid of Shuja-ud-dauia, 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh; but the Nawab declined to interfere 
unless Hafiz Eahmat Khan applied on his behalf. Negotiations 
were commenced with Shah Alam and the Marathas for the 
restoration of Zabita Khan’s family and the evacuation of Eohil- 
khand. The Marathas agreed to accept 40 lakhs of rupees, pro- 
vided that Shuja-ud-daula made himself respensible for the pay- 
ment; but Shuja-ud-daula now declined to enter into any such 
engagement unless Hafiz Eahmat Khan gave him a bond for the 
money. To this Hafiz Rahmat Khan consented, the bond was 
signed and the Marathas retired from Eohilkhand. In 1773 A Di 
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the Marathas proposed to attack Shuja-ud-daula and. attempted to 
gam the help of Hafiz Eahmat Khan. The latter refused to Join 
them. Instead he sent information to ShLija-ud-daula concerning 
IV hat he had done, and on the strength of this requested restoia- 
tion of his bond. Shuja-ud-daula expressed his approval of 
Hafiz Kahmat Khan’s conduct and promised the restitution of 
the bond iihen the Marathaa hal been defeated. The Marathas 
were defeated soon after at Asadpur by the combined forces of 
Shuja-ud-daula and Hafiz Rabmat Ivlian, with the result that 
they quitted not only EohilLhand hut Hehli also Shuja ud 
daula then returned to Oudh^ but denied ever having promised 
to restore the bond. He nest seduced many ot the Afghan 
Eohillas fiom their allegiance to Hafiz Ealimat Khaa^ and then 
proceeded to eject the Maiatha gariisons from Etawah and 
Shikohabad m spite of Eahmat Khan’s remonstrances Ho 
e\en went further and called on Hafiz Eahmat Khan to dis- 
charge the balance of 35 lakhs due on the liond. This was only 
a pretext for pi evoking hostilities, for which piupose the Kauab 
had alieady begun to assemble an army, and Hafiz Ealimat 
Khan having failed to pay up, the Kawab advanced to the 
Ganges The last scene m the tangled history of the pei lod 
closed with the defeat of Hafiz Eahmat Khan by Shuja-iid-daula 
who was aided by a Biiti'^h force, at the battle of Miranpui 
Katia m the Shahjahanpur district on Apnl 23id 1774 A H. 

Irom 17/4 to ISOl the distiict of Etawah remained undei 
the government of Oudh. Little occurred to distuib it duung 
this period and little is known regaiding its history. Pox many 
years Uie administration of the district was in the hands of 
jVXian Almas Ah Khan, were stationed, we know at 

Etawah, Kudarkot and Phaphund. One of those who held office 
at the last named place was Eaja Bhagmal or Earamal, The 
latter was by caste a Jat and was sister’s son to Almas Ali 
Khan, who was by birth a Hindu but was subsequently made a 
eunuch and converted to Islam. EaJa Bhagmal built the foit 
at Phaphund and the old mosque which stiU bears an inscription 
recording the name of the donor. Almas Ali Khan was, accord^ 
ing to Colonel Sleeman, “the greatest and best man’' Oudh ever 
produced be amassed great wealth, but having no deecendaute, 
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he spent Ms money for the benefit of the people committed to 
his charge. He held eonrb occasionally at Kndarkot whore he 
built the fort, of which the mas&ive ruins still remain. At 
Etawah the anuls are said to have resided m the fort ; but the 
building was destroyed by Shuja-ud-daula in consei^uenoe of 
the representations of the Etawah townspeople that, so long as 
the aniils occupied such an impregnable residence, they would 
never do anything but oppress the people. 

On hfovember 10th, 1801, the district was made over to the 
British Government by the hfawab Saadat Ali Khan, together 
with the lest of the lower Doab and other tracts * This action 
was taken in return for a guarantee of protection, and by way 
of payment for the maintenance of the Oudh local forces which 
were ultimately stationed at Cawnpore The cession did not 
altogether pass off without difficulty, as the district was full of 
lefractory taLuqdars from whom revenue was ouly extracted 
with great tiouble. No military operations, however, had to be 
undertaken, and Lord Lake’s army does not seem to have passed 
through the district on it? way in 1803 to fight the Mar athas. 
Still for some years Etawah was threatened with Maratha 
inioadSj while scenes occurred with the samindU'rs in the earlier 
y ears of the British administration which recall the experiences 
of the imperial officers in the 16th century, and it was not till 
the za^mndars of Sandaus, Sah^on and ICamait had been finally 
settbd w'lth in 181G A.D. that the history of the district may 
be said to have become one of the peaceful progress and reform, 
which was afteiw'ards broken ouly by the inteiruption caused by 
the Mutiny of 1857. 

Elsewhere, perhaps, the shadow of the coming calamity 
may have preceded it and diffused a vague sense of insecurity 
and alarm ; but in Etawah there was nothing but hopefulness 
and peace. Never apparently had the prospects of the district 
been so cheering ; crime was, and had been for the previous 
two years, steadily decreasing ; the revenue flowed in without 
the necessity of recourse to a single coercive process ; public 
libraries and numerous schools gave rich promise of future 
progress • new lines of commumoation were being rapidly 
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opsiwii out ; tb.0 railroad was fast ripening j the great canalj 
with its daily multiplying branches, steadily diffused fertility 
through an ever-widening area, and all classes o£ the comraunity, 
though not of course without their minor grievances, were on the 
whole singularly happy and contented. Suddenly the Mutiny 
hurst upon ua, effacing apparently m a day the labour of 
yearsd^ So writes Mr* Hume, then collector of the district 3 for on 
the 12th of May 1857, two days after the outbreak at Meerut, the 
news of the Mutiny at that place leached Etawah through Agra. 
Ihere was at that time a detachment of the 8th Irregulars and a 
wing of the 9th Native Infantry cantoned at Etawah ; and thtse 
were at once employed with the police in patrolling the roads, 
every possible precaution being adopted to ensure the appre- 
henazoa of fugitive mutineers. 

Three days passed quietly away, but about midnight on the 
16th of May one of the patrolling parties arrested seven mutineers 
of the 3rd Cavalry, These resisted disarmament desperately, but 
four of them were killed on the spot and two were captured, the 
remaining one succeeding in effecting his escape. In the fight 
which took place Lieutenant Corfield of the 9th Hative Infantry 
was wounded in the right shoulder. This band of mutineers 
consisted wholly of Pathan troopers from Garbakota who had 
been engaged in ihe mutiny at Meerut and were then making 
their way home. Early on the morning of the I9l:h May a 
large cart fall of armed mutineers belonging to the same regi- 
ment of cavalry entered Jaswantnagar and were stopped by the 
police. Their arms were demanded and one man proceeded to 
give them up j but while all eyes were turned upon, him and 
every one was off his guard by their apparent submission the 
other troopers sprang up from the cart and poured in a volley 
on the bystanders, killing one and wounding three men. The 
mutineers then made off and occupied a Hindu temple close by. 
Intelligence of this occurrence was at once conveyed to Etawah ; 
and Mr. Hume and Mr. Clarmont Daniell, the joint magistrate, 
with some five troopers, proceeded to Jaswantnagar, where they 
found the mutineers in a very strong position. The only way 
they could be got at”, writes Mr Hume, was througha narrow 
doorway leading to some stops which were completely commanded 
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from within. The whole buil(iing, whioh stands on an elevated 
platform of ^(xhha masonry, as well as the walls of the platform 
itself, are full of loop-holes, and the wall for many yards on each 
side of the doorway contained arches filled up with a brick-work 
screen made by leaving out every other brick. It is not 
possible to get in eseept ttirongh this door, and to gat at this 
door we were exposed for thirty yards, come which way we 
should, to a point-blank fire from men we could not see. Inside 
the door there were stops, also surrounded by a treilis-work 
through which shots could he fired.... Mr. Darnell and myself first 
got inside the grove and explored the whole of the back of the 
building the mutineers firing steadily at us all the while and we 
returning the fire from our double-barrels whenever we could see 
any portion of a man. We could not get the police well within 
fire, and though we went more than once within five yards of the 
building, the firing was so heavy that no one would make a 
rush.” This went on till 3 o’clock, when Mr. Hume retired to 
a bungalow for food. At 5-30 p. m, be was again upon the 
ground j but during the interval the townspeople, who had 
shown unequivocal signs of sympathy with the mutineers, had 
succeeded, notwithstanding the line of patrols and guards 
established all round the grove, in supplying them with food 
and ammunition. Meanwhile Mr. Hume had sent to Etawah 
for reinforcements and had received a note to say that six of 
the irregulars and ten sepoys would be sent. The former 
galloped on and reached Jaswantnagar about 5 p.m., but the latter 
did not make their appearance at all, having gone some two miles 
down the wrong road which leads to Hachhanra Ghat, As time 
was now passing and the people of the town were very excited, 
and as it seemed very doubtful if it would be possible to retreat 
even if he wished it, unless he carried the place at once, Mr. Hume 
determined to attempt to storm the temple. The irregulars 
dismounted and agreed that Mr. Hume and a few of the 
sowars should suddenly run to and occupy the platform of a 
masonry well distant about 15 or 20 feet from the doorway 
of the building and exactly in front of it j that they should pour 
in a volley- amd that Mr- DanieU, With the dafadcs^ of soxDOffS 
aid anyone else who would go should run swiftly along the 
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face of the temple and brick-work screen and dash in, Mr. Hume 
and his party following. The movement might have proved 
successful if it had been supported , but as it was the firing was 
60 heavy that Mr, Hume, Mr. Danieli, the dttfadar and one 
ehaukidar were all that reached the doorway. The dafadar 
immediately fell back, the ohduhidar was knocked over, and 
while Mr. Danieli was poking about with his revolver trying to 
shoot some one through the brick-woik screen he was thrown 
down with a pistol wound in the face. Every one then at once 
fled; Mr. Danieli scrambled away a few yards and fell senseless, 
and Mr. Hume, seeing that it was hopeless to try and rally the 
men, carried Mr. Danieli with the help of a barber out of range 
of the enemy’s fire. A large mob of townspeople had collected 
and had been watching the proceedings, and when they saw what 
had happened they at once became hostile and threatening. Mr. 
Hume ordered them to disperse to their homes, and some skulked 
off. The soware were ordered to remount and to commonce 
patrolling the grove, while Mr. Hume, having washed and 
dressed Mr. Daniell’s wound, returned with that officer to 
Etawah. Immediately on reaching Etawah Mr. Hume sent out 
Muhammad Ikram Husain, a deputy collector, vithpnstruetions 
to maintain a vigilant guaid over the temple bill arrangements 
could be made to take the place, but in the event of the Muham- 
madan population of the town making any unequivocal demon- 
stration of being about to release the mutineers by force, rather 
than allow so formidable a body to commit themselves irretrievably 
against the Government, to afford the besieged an opportunity 
of escaping out of the temple, by relaxing the strictness of the 
watch, In this event, however, Muhammad Ikram Husain was 
diiected to follow and attack them in the open as soon as they 
had got some distance out of Jaswantnagar. The plan, however, 
ftU through. A violent storm came on during the night and the 
mutineers effected their escape under its cover, carrying off with 
them a comrade who had been wounded in addition to one who 
had been killed. 

For some days after the affair at daswantnagar nothing of 
importance occurred. On May 22nd, however, information was 

ved of tho approach of a large body of mutineers by way 
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of Shikohabad and of the mutiny of the detachmenfca of the Oti: 
Native Infantry at Aligaih and Maiiipari; and it rvas datii- 
mined in a council of vear to remove ‘he troops to a position 
where they would not ba hkaly to ba tampored with until 
reiiiforeamsnts arrived^ and whare^ in the event of an attack, 
they would feel that they could defend tliemselvas with advan- 
tage, Accordingly on May 22nd the troops with their oES- 
cers and the ladies of the station marched towards tho Jumna 
with a view to ooonpying a position at Barhpura. No signs had 
hitherto appeared of disaffection among the sepoys ; hnt just 
as they reached the qha,t on the river the greater portion of them 
mutinied and turned hack. Those who remained faithful accom- 
panied their officers and the ladies to Barhpura, which they 
reached in safety the same day. The mutineers who returned 
to Etawah attacked the treasury and the police at once disappeared ; 
while Mr, Hume and Mr Parker of the railway, who had 
remained behind to guard the station, were obliged to fly 
and joined the party at Barhpura. During the night the 
sepoys plundered the treasury and carried off a large amount 
of the treasure on the backs of camels which had been provided 
for loading the magarine. Immediately the city rabble, led by 
the Mewatis, Julahas and some Rajputs, rose in large bodies ; 
daring the next day they plundered the sepoys’ lines, carried off 
the contents of the magarinis and hells-of-arms and gutted the 
bungalows, of which they burned two, besides the sessions court- 
house and the post-office. The district and thagi jails were nest 
broken open, the remainder of the trsasura, amouiLtmg to four 
lakhs of rupees, was earned off, and the roof and records of the 
collector’s office were destroyed by fire Every effort was made 
to induce the Bhadaurias of Barhpura to aid in maintaining peace, 
but without success. No great violence had as yet been done to 
the private property of natives beyond that involved in petty 
highway robberies which appear to have been committel by rha 
viUagers on the roads in the district j still large bodies of dacoifcs 
WGiS at large, prepared for desperate enterprises, and great 
anxiety was felt regarding them It subsequently transpiied 
that had corps not bs^n r^^moved to Raihpnra- they would 
have mut nied at gun fire tie following morning 
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On the night of May 24:th the fugitives vrere joined by the 
First or Grenadier Kegiment of the Gwalior Contingent under 
the command of Major Hennessy, and onthefollowingday Etawah 
was re-oocupied. Energetic measures were at once adopted for 
the restoration of order ; numbers of parsons ware arrested with 
property in their possession stolen from the lines and, bungalows j 
much more was given up by persons who professed to have 
forcibly regained it from robbers or to have originally taken it 
under their protection; Es, 40,000 of the plundered treasure were 
recovered; several gangs of daeoits were broken up or dispersed ; 
and on May 27th martial law was proclaimed. Kunwar 
Laehhman Singh, deputy collector of Banda, who happened to be 
on leave at the time, now joined Mr. Hume, and in a few days 
the most perfect order was restored. One village fort, at 
Samtbar, where the old zammdars who had ousted the new pro- 
prietor obstinately refused to surrender, though offered pardon, 
and fired upon the emissaries of peace, was carried by storm and 
burnt to the ground, the garrison being put to the sword. Yery 
soon the whole country around was up in arms ; the Cawnpore, 
Farrukhabad, Mainpuri and Agra districts, where these bordered 
on Etawah, gradually fell into a state of anarchy, but within 
Etawah itself there was peace. The village stamindars at first 
altogether taken by surprise were beginning to come forward in 
support of the Government, and the Indian officials recovered their 
nerve. In order to relieve the ansiety which could not but be felt 
regarding the troops on the spot it was resolved to send the ladies 
and children to Agra ; and these were safely escorted thither by a 
named detachment of the Gwalior regiment and of the local levies 
raised by Kunwar Zohar Singh of Partabner. Debi Pershad, 
tahsildar of Bela, beat off a body of 300 horse who had come to 
attack his tahsil ; bnt dieturbaneeg were rife in Phaphund and 
Auraiya, and demands for aid came from the Europeans in Orai. 
"With a view to protecting the district and opemng up the lines 
of commimioation Mr. Hume despatched 200 Grenadiers towards 
Auraiya, and sent all the best of his police officers with some 
trusty sam^inda/rs to take possession of the neighbouring 
parganas of Sikandra, Easulabad and Dara-Mangalpur in Cawn- 
pore. This brought the Etawah forces within some twenty 
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miles of Cawnpore itself^ and at the nearest point along the canal 
the tahsildar of Bela was directed to collect supplies, which it was 
hoped might be thiown into the entrenchment at Cawnpore for the 
relief of General Wheeler's force. Rajput levies were also raised 
and people began almost to hope that the storm would blow over, 
when the mutiny of the Gwalior regiment took place and dashed 
their hopes to the ground. 

On the 16th of June news arrived of rhe mutiny and maasaore 
at Gwalior. This was communicated by the senior native officer 
to Major Hennesay. The latter explained his intended course of 
action, that he would at once set off for Agra ; but the former 
refused to obey and declared that he would not proceed to Agra. 
Major Hennessy and the other officers slept the asme night as 
usual in front of the pieguets, closely guarded by their men ; and 
they heard several conversations during the night which unmistak- 
ably showed them that a considerable portion of the men were ready 
for treason and murder. Early in the morning of the l7th June, 
accordingly, the Europeans assembled at Mr. Hume’s house, and 
after some consultation it was resolved to retire upon Agra. At 
this time Kunwar Lachhman Singh with the Partabner Raja and 
hiS men, as well as the pick of the local horse and police, weie at 
Agra with theJadieg and children; while Eao Jas want Rao, Hunwar 
Chhatar Singh and the remainder of the police that could be trusted 
were in the Cawnpore district. There was therefore no force in 
the district upon whom the Europeans could rely; and know- 
ing as they did that^ although the majority of the troops were 
averse to open violence, they would not resist any attempt on 
the part of the more ill-disposed, their resolution was a wise one. 
At dawn on the morning of the I7th all the Europeans made for 
Kachhaura ghat on the road to Agra. Arrived there they found 
it impossible to halt, as the Jhansi mutineers were within a day or 
two’s march of the district. They accordingly pushed on to 
Bah, where they were joined by a party of fugitives from Kalpi 
and Oral, including two ladies. At Bah matners were, if possible, 
worse ; bodies of matehloekmen were parading the country, and, 
two or three nights before the arrival of the fugitives Bah itself 
had been completely plundered ; while, even while they rested 
there, firing was incessant and some houses adjoining the building 
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where She/ stayed were burned before iheir ejcs. They were 
therefore compelled to pioceed with, the utmost despatch to Agra 
uhicli thoy reached in safety. 

As soon as the Europeans had left E^awah the Gieaadieis 
plundered, the piopierty of the residents which had been recovered 
ami the little money that remained m the treasury. They nei:ij 
attacked and began to plunder the new city, of which they burned 
a few shops j but the townspeople dnined out, killed t;venty-sis^ 
wounded seveial^ and finally obliged the whole legiment to move 
across rhe river. As soon as Mr. Hume arrived at Agia he des- 
patched Kunwar Zohar bingh of Partalmer to Etawah with instruc- 
tions to protect the city, to make the best arrangements he could 
for the neighbourhood and to communicate regularly with Agra. 
In the district theie was no disturbance ; the people appeared to 
be well-affected and the tcthsil and tMna officials maintained 
their positions But it was not long before trouble began. On 
June 24:fch the rebel brigade from Jhansi crossed the Jumna at 
Shei’garh ghat, and on the following day forcibly plundered the 
Auraiya tahsil. The tahsildar, Ram Baksh, managed to save the 
records, but he was himself carried away by the mutineers and 
when he returned shortly after, having been released, he died from 
the effects of the ill-treatment he had received. The rebels next 
proceeded to Lakhna; bat the tahsildar, Ishri Pershad, remo v^ed hw 
treasure and records to Rao Jaswant Rao’s foit at Dalipnagar and 
so saved them. Erom Lakhnaf)he biigade camo to Etawah, wheie 
on their arrival the Mewatie again broke out and burned the 
remainder of the bungalows in the station. The mutineers then 
passed out of the district to Mampun ; and although, for a short 
time, the bad characters, reinforced by the prisoners escaped from 
the jails, prowled about in formidable bands, the district once 
more became tranquil. This shows, as Mr. Humo says, that 
f'there was no latent disloyalty in the people ; three times had 
bands of mutineers disturbed the peace of the district and let loose 
the lawless ruffians who, even in the most poaoefnl iim 'S^ have ever 
infested its irinumsrable ravines ; each time, the mutineers being 
once beyond the border, the people rallied round the Government 
officers, all of whom they had protected to th^^ utmost during the 
diaturbanooe and rolapsod in a few days into qn et 
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In fact all seemed eo quiet at Etawah that Mr. Hume vras 
thinking of returning to the district uheu his plans were discon- 
certed by the aruval of the Mmach Brigade at; Agra, the aetlons 
which took place thoie and his own subsequent prostration with 
cholera. During July three mere separate bodies of mutineers 
for the fourth time disturbed the peace of the district One, on 
the 26th of July, attached Phaphund and plundered the tabs II, 
the recoids, however, being saved. A second, passing through the 
already plundered tahsil of Auiaiya, advanced to pillage Lahhna 5 
but both treasure and records were again saved by Jaswant'Eao and, 
baffled and disappointed, the rebels made off to Mainpuri. Athird 
body made a dash at Bela, which they took ; but thetahsildar bad 
previously managed to remove the treasure and records toChhatar 
Singh’s foit at Sahar. During all this time, except when he waa 
actually ill with choleia, Mr. Hume kept up a continuous corres- 
pondence with the Indian officials and the well-disposed zamvn~ 
dai-g, communicating news and orders, deciding all difficult points 
referred to him, and endeavoniing by proclamations and letters 
to keep alive every feelmg of loyalty to the State, Eaily in 
August, owing to dissensions among the tnluqil-ivs regarding 
their respective jiuisdictions, Mr Hume drew up, with the sanction 
of the Government, a detailed scheme assigning poitions of the 
district with certain monthly stipends to each of the most 
respectable and competent tal’iuidar s ani tahsildars. Under this 
scheme Phaphund and Bela weie entrusted to the tahsildar, Lala 
Debi Peishad, assisted by Ghhatac Singh of Sahar and Lalk 
Singh of Haiehaud pur Bharthana remained under the control 
of the tahsildar, Lala Ishri Pemliad, and Eao Jaswant Eao of 
Dalipnagar. Etawah tahsil was handed over to Kunwar Zohar 
Singh, Sham Bihaii Lai of the police being placed in charge of the 
city in suboidination to him ; while Auraiya was managed by 
the tahsildar Ram Eaksh, I he Chakamagar and Barhpura 
ilaqas were committed to the charge of Raja Khuehal Singh and 
Eao Jawfthir Singh, the former of whom subsequently turned 
rebel. 

The want of success of the British troops before Dehli and 
the continued abBeuce of Mr Hume from the district, however 
at length began to show the r fru ta Raim Mahendra S ngh of 
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Sakranlij with JTarayaii Singh of Chakarnagarj attempted to 
eject Eunwar Zohar Singh and his officers from Etawah ; the 
Raja of Ruru in Bela, with his kinsmen, and Kamal Singh and 
Indarjit, collected revenue, molested the Government servants 
and took forcible possession of several villages and plundered 
two or three. Rup Smgh, the uncle of the minor Raja of Bhareh, 
did the same in Auraiya ; but the remainder of the taiuqdars 
and the mass of the people remained quiet and faithful, while 
some of them exerted themselves to send camels, horsemen and 
supplies of different kinds to Cawnpore. Even those who were 
rebellfously inclined were kept within bounds by letters from 
Mr. Hume and by the advance of Grant’s column to Mainpuri 
till the end of October. When, however, the latter passed on 
without visiting Etawah and :t began to be rumoured that the 
British were with difficulty holding Lucknow and Cawnpore, the 
disaffected began openly to make preparations for attack and 
daeoits began to collect in every direction. Just at this 
time the Gwalior rebels appeared on the south-eastern frontier. 
Raja Bhan of Sikandra commenced a bridge at Kalpi, 
where an advanced guard of them had arrived, and began to 
threaten Auraiya, and Rup Singh of Bhareh did the same at 
Shergarh. Urgently pressed for assistance by the officers of the 
threatened pargana, Rao Jaswant Rao and Ishri Pershad marched 
down, broke up the bridge-of-boats at Shergarh, and, although at 
first surrounded hy Rup Singh who had been joined by Eiranjan 
Singh of Chakarnagar and the noted daeoits, Ram Perahad and 
Pitam Singh, succeeded on the 1st of Jfoveraber m defeating the 
rebels and killing seventeen men, among them Ram Pershad, 
the real leader in the field. A vernacular proclamation, more- 
over, issued by Mr, Hume in Etawah produced a good effect^ 
fitreugthening the hands of the loyal and well-disposed ; and once 
more, although the rebel leaders still maintained a menacing 
attitude, the district was at peace. On December 1st, however, 
the nashn of the rebel Eawab of Farrukhabad, invited by the 
Ruru Raja and the Rana of Sakrauli, invaded the district with 
aforce of 5,000 men and 12 guns. Ha reached Etawah on Decem- 
ber 3rd, and on the same day attacked Kunwar Zohar Singh 
who had only two guns badly served and worse equ pped. 
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Zohar Singh’s force was beaten, his guns were captured, his gunners 
killed, and he was himaelf compelled to retreat to Partabner. 
Again the Mewatis commenced to plunder everything they could 
lay their hands on, and anarchy once more took the place of 
order. In Bela the tahsildar found himself unable to move out 
of Chhatar Singh’s fort at Sahar, and the officials of Phaphund 
were obliged to take refuge in Laik Singh’s fort at Harohand- 
pur. Eup Singh took possession of pargana Auraiya, but 
Jaswant Eao and Ishri Pershad held their own at Bharthana; 
and, though the Farrukhabad sent his agents everywhere, 

these succeeded m collecting no revenue. The triumph of the 
rebels was cut short by the arrival of Brigadier Walpole’s column 
on the 25th of December, The British force advanced through 
Auraiya and everywhere the rebels melted away before them. 
In Etawah Zohar Singh surrounded one Taj Khan and some of 
the leading Mewatis in the tahsili and kept them there until 
December 2Sth, when Brigadier Walpole’s force arrived. After 
three men of the Eifles had been wounded in an ineffectual 
attempt to storm the building the place was mined and blown up 
with the gratifying result that some of the most turbulent cha- 
racters in the district were finally disposed of. 

During all this time Mr. Hume had been most anxious to 
resume his duties at Etawah, but the Government declined to 
allow him to do so until it could support him with a proper 
force. On December 30th Brigadier Walpole was directed to 
leave two guns aud 200 European soldiers at Etawah, and 
Mr. Hume was authorized to proceed thither with Mr Q. B. 
Maeonoehie under au escort of 50 men of the 2nd Punjab Infan- 
try, commanded by Lieutenant Sherriff. En route it was learnt 
that no detachment had been left behind by Brigadier Walpole, 
but, nothing daunted, Mr. Hume and his escort pushed on and 
reoccupied the station on January 6th, 1868. With the excep- 
tion of Auraiya, of which Eup Singh had again taken possession, 
the district was trancLuil. Mr. Hume at once raised a local levy 
comprising 200 foot, 150 horse, five guns and 50 gunners Her 
did Eup Singh and hia rebels remain quiet. Twice they boldly 
marched forward to attack Mr Hume* but although they name 
within 16 miles and 13 miles of his force, they on each ion 
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hurnediy £ei! back owing to the determined attitude .adopted 
by Mr. Hume and the rumour of an advance from Cawnpore in 
the diiection of Kalpi. Towards the end of January Mr. Humo’a 
force was strengthened by a detachment of Alesander’s Hoiscj 
and it was resolved to take the offensive. A post was thrown out 
as far as Bakewar, and on February 7th Captain Alexander 
and Messrs. Hume and Maconoehie^ with detachments of horse, 
the local levies and a number of matchlockmen supplied by the 
loyal za'm,indars, proceeded to the village of Anantram. 

They found the enemy very stiougly posted about a mile 
beyond the village. Their right, lesting on the Cawnpore road, 
held a large mango grove with a wall sis feet high all round and 
a small ditch in front; on their left was the village of Phulpui, 
and every held between these two positions was occupied by 
them. The right was the chief position and was the most for- 
midable to attack, the enclosure swarming with rebels, who had 
one gun. As the effect of a retreat without doing anything 
would have been disastrous, it was resolved to attack tho place 
The cavalry was formed into three troops and posted in diffexent 
places ; and Mr. Hume, having with diffioulty collected some two 
01 thiee hundred of the matchlock men, gallantly advanced with 
them and a gun towaids the enclosure. Taking advantage 
oi a number of small iidges intervening between ins force and 
the point chosen for attack he reached v ithin twenty yards of 
the enclosure, the gun firing the while in answer to that of the 
enemy, nhen some thiee or four hundred rebels broke out to the 
rear. These weie cut up by Alexander’s Horse, though not with- 
out some casualties, for even single fugitives, almost without 
exception, turned and fought. Hest, a final discharge having 
been made from the gun, the matchlockmen rushed forward into 
the enclosure, flinging aside their matchlocks and taking to then- 
swords. A hand-to-hand fight now ensued within the enclosure 
and ended in the complete discomfiture of the enemy, who lost 
their gun and their baggage, as well as 160 men killed. On 
Mr. Humes’s side twelve matc-Hockmen were killed and a few 
of them and of the eavaliy wero wounded. While this action 
was taking place Lalpuri Gosain, the poi'oint of the Hana of 
Bifchor was lying with Boiue regular mutineera only six mdet 
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a^yay ; but fortunately neither party knew at the time of the 
othei’a presence. 

The action at Anantram had the efieet o£ restoiing tiau- 
quillity in Etavab and Bharthana. and soon atLer authority ’nas 
le-established in Bidhuna. The Euiu Raja still letained some 
mutineers in his fort and assisted others who from, time to time 
passed by. He even made preparations on moie than one occasion 
to attack Etawah^ hut his courage invariably failed him and on 
March 7th he committed suicide. Auraiya, however, was in a 
state of anarchy. Heie the rebels were able to hold rheir own 
chiefly owing to the existence of a bridge- of -boats at Shergaih 
ghat : this was guarded by a force of regular mutineer troops 
from Kalpi who could at any time cross to assist their allies. 
This bridge was thus one of the great obstacles io the pacifica- 
tion of the district, as the rebels were in the habit of crossing 
by It in laigG bodies, and after a few days’ raiding in Auraiya 
and Phaphund they weie abletoietne and enjoy their spoils in 
safety. At this time Brigadier Seaton, who had been left behind 
with a few troops when Sir Colin Campbell advanced to the relief 
of Lucknow, was m command at Fatehgarh, and he, notwith- 
standing Mr. Hume’s repeated applications, forbade the employ- 
ment of any legular troops m Auraiya. Thus the state of 
anarchy was prolonged for another six months, as matchlockmen 
could not oppose rebels aided by regular mutineer infantry. 
Rup Singh therefore remained in possession of Auraiya and the 
Chakarnagar Raja, Khushal Singh, and his son, ITiranjan, still 
held the Chambal- Jumna Doab, but the rest of the district was 
quiet. Eaily in March Rnp Singh was reinforced by consider- 
able niimbei's of mutinccis, and it was found necessary to 
occupy Anantram and Ajitmal with matchlockmen. This 
movement combined with the anival, on March 13th, of a foice 
under Colonel Riddell,’^ who was moving down the Doab on the 
north bank of the Jumna, effectually cheeked all further move- 
ments of the Aiiiaiya rebels. Rup Singh and his men then 
lecrossed the Jumna and Mr. Hume w’as able to begin the collec- 
tion of the land-revenue. But throughout March the Auraiya 

’Tins focoo eDnaiflted of the ard Bong&l Europoanfi, Alftyandg^^a TTntsia and 
■ffo guns 
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pargana remained in the hands of the rebelsj whose numbers 
varied with the movements of Colonel Masweli'a column in the 
Cawnpore district. On the i6th of the month, they attacked 
Phaphund in great force, plundered the place, killed several of 
the townspeople and one of the police. 

At length an expedition was permitted to proceed against 
them, comprising 100 men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry, 70 
sowars of Alexander’s Horse, 160 local horse, 200 infantry 
locally raised and hve guns of the local batcery. On March 
30th Ajitmal was occupied about two hours after the place had 
been stormed, plundered and burned by the rebels, who had 
killed four men of the guard of matelilockmen stationed there 
besides wounding several others. It was found that the rebels 
comprised, besides regular sepoys and cavalry, a large number 
of men belonging to the villages of Shahpur, Rajpura, Ram- 
nagar and Ayana ; and as the first three villages, especially 
Shahpur, had for months been the habitual residence of daooits 
who, protected by the sam.'incixrs and assisted by the people of 
the place, had made themselves a terror to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages, it was resolved to punish them. At day- 
light therefore the force marched towards Shahpur, and up to 
the village site the line of march of the rebels could easily be 
traced by the broad track which they left. The village was found 
empty, and it was ascertained that ail the males had been engaged 
in the affray at Ajitmal and had now fled to Rajpura nearer the 
ravines. The village was burned, and while the force was engaged 
in destroying a new fort it was attacked by some regular rebel in- 
fantry and cavalry. These on being charged fled and made for 
Rajpura, which was in turn abandoned by them and was burned 
by their puisuers. It was then resolved to retire, and as the 
enemy’s horse was hovering about a strong rear-gnaid of 
cavalry was thrown out. While the force was passing by 
Ramnagar the enemy again came out, but a few rounds from the 
guns dispersed them and they were chased into and through the 
village, which wa-J evacuated before tbe horse could reach it. 
This village also was burned, five of the enemy perished and 
the main body was driven in confusion into the ravines. Ajitmal 
W*e pied for some time, but the troope were prohibited from 
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advancing nearer Auraiya, The eonssquence of this was that 
the enemy increased in numbers and in eonndenoe and surround- 
ed the outpost at Ajitraal on three sides on April 11th As 
Colonel Riddell^ commanding at Etawah^ declared that his in- 
structions would not allow him to aid them, the local levies were 
obliged to retire to Bakewar. This retrograde movement was 
unfortunate, for immediately bands of rebels and dacoits swarmed 
into and occupied Phaphund, Anraiya and Bidhuna. hTiranjan 
Singh of Chakarnagar, who for some time past had been actively 
engaged towards Charkhariandinthe attack on Colonel Maxwell’s 
force near Bhognipur, reappeared with the notorious dacoit 
leaders Ganga Singh, Pitam and Bankat, and all that could be 
done was to harass the enemy and check his advance by sudden 
attacks on his outposts. On April 21st a party started for Ajit- 
mal and arrived there a little before daybreak, but too late to 
find Eup Singh and his men, who had made off towards Shahpur. 
The puisuers at first took the wrong road, but eventually came 
up with the enemy in full retreat Just as the rebels reached 
the edge of the ravines and were still 600 yards off they opened 
fire and then retreated. Messrs Hume, Chapman. Doyle and 
Paiker, with a few dismounted sowars, then carefully followed, 
and after a running fight succeeded in accounting for seven of 
the enemy before returning to the uplands. 

The audacity of this attack had the effect of driving every 
rebel within ten miles of Ajitmal straight across the Jumna, 
the western half of Auraiya was cleared and Niranjan Singh 
fell back to Gohani, across the Jumna, with a small party of about 
150 regular mutineers and the usual crowd of matehlockmen. 
The Jumna ghat opposite Bakewar is Dibhauli, and on the night 
of April 26th a large party of Niranjan Singh’s letainers crossed 
the ghat and, having beaten off the guard, took away the boat 
and established on the other side a number of posts or murckas 
between Gohani and Dibhauli, from Avhich they fired at and 
annoyed other boat guards on this side of the river. It was 
therefore arranged that Mr. C. J. Doyle with 150 cavalry should 
cross the river above Dibhauli and, making a detour, take the 
mwfchas in the rear and then push on and surround Gohani 
from the south, while the infantry crossuig at Dalipnagar, should 
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attack the nllage from the north. Thia operation was success- 
fully carrier! oun , fifteen of the enemy were killed, three who 
wei 6 caught were hung and the boat was recovered. Hr. Doyle, 
however, was severely wounded in the right shoulder. 

At the beginning of May the district began to feel the effects 
of the adcanee of Sir Hugh JRose’s column fiom dhansi, foi 
numerous bodies of mutineers entered the Auraiya paigana. A 
sharp cavalry skirmish took place near Ajitmal on May 2nd in 
which Eup Singh’s cliwan and others of his followers who 
were stationed there to collect supplies were killed, but no 
forward movement was made and the enemy daily increased in 
strength. Moreover kir Hume himself was taken ill and the 
rebels continually threatened the safety of the camp by real and 
feigned attacks. Lieutenant Sherriff accordingly fell back two 
miles, whereupon Anantram was taken and burned by the enemy. 
On the evening of' May 2nd a person calling himself the tahsildar 
of the Kaua of Bithur with about 700 men^ of whom 300 were 
regular mutineers, made his appearance at Phaphund and occu- 
pied the tahsil and thanu, after an unsuccessful attack upon 
Easulabad in Cawnpore ; and in the afternoon of the 3rd May 
Lalpuri Gosain with Eup Singh, 200 cavalry, 800 infantry and 
four or five guns occupied Ajitmal. Simultaneously Hiranjan 
Singh with a great crowd of rebels from Eachhwahagarh made 
a demonstration near Johikha ghat. As Colonel Eiddell was still 
unable to move the samindari outposts were obliged to fall 
back on Lieutenant Sherrifif's camp. This officer then sent the 
whole of his cavalry, some 300 men, to Anantram under 
Lieutenant Chapman, who found the enemy in a very strong 
position. The latter opened fire with their guns as soon as the 
local horse appeared and then tried to lead Lieutenant Chapman 
into an ambuscade j but that officer prudently retired after 
making a thorough reconnaissance. On May 5th, as the mutineera 
still kept advancing and increasing in numbers, the whole force 
fell back on Etawah. The force took with them the whole of 
the tahsil records from Lakhna ; and as every respectable 
samindar accompanied it the Lakhna pargana passed out of 
the hands of the authorities. The inhahitanta of th’a pargana 
had always been eminently loyal and they fled m thouaanda, 
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the force escorting their valuables. The rebels now became 
bolder than ever. Kiranjan Singh, crossed the river at Dibhauli, 
andj taking up his c[uArteis at Nandgaon on this sidoj burned 
the loyal villages and attacked Lakhna itself, from which, 
however, he was driven off by Hao Jaswant Kao. Phaphund 
fell entirely into the hands of the rebels, who seized and 
murdered two unfortunate peons who had been sent to ask for 
succour. 

All the principal ghats on the Jumna from Chura, near 
Kalpi, to bTandgaon, in pargana Eharthana, were held by the 
mutineers, who had patrolling parties at each, Mr, Hume 
offered at tbis time at the request of Sir Robert Hamilton, who 
was with Sir Hugh Rose, to eoileefc and send down boats to Kalpi 
for the construction of a bridge-of-boats there, and at last orders 
came directing Colonel Riddell to march down, towards Auraiya 
to assist the local authorities. Colonel Riddell accordingly 
moved on the 8th of May to Bakewar, and on the following 
day commenced the Jumna expedition in which Kunwar Lachh- 
man Singh and Rao Jaswant Kao accompanied the force. The 
expedition was an eminently successful one In seven days the 
force, which comprised 110 men of the 2nd Punjab Infantiy, 
150 each of the Etawah local levies and horse, and two 
3-ponnder guns of the Etawah local battery, all under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Sherriff, coUected, often from under the 
enemy’s fire, thirty-six boats and, after many skirmishes and 
a pitched battle at Bijhaipur Silana, safely conveyed, the whole 
number sixty-three miles down the river • and this too in spite 
of the fact that the whole of the villages on the right 
bank were hostile, and many Sorts and strong places on 
the left bank were occupied by an enemy intent on opposing 
their progress. The action at Bijhalpur Silana deserves some 
farther notice, for m it the Etawah levies defeated a far 
superior force of rebels, taking all their guns, six in number, 
and killing 81 sepoys. The convoy started at daylight on 
May 16th, but there being absolutely no current and the 
wind being dead against the boats, it was 11 o’clock before it 
readied Bijhfllpur. The local horse were a little in advance 
on the left bank and drew up in front of Silana a village m 
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the Jagamanpur jcigiv oppoBide Bijhalpur), where the enemy lay. 
As the force halted to reconnoitre the enemy at once opened fire 
on it, a party of skirmishers having crept ap along the cliffs 
on the right bank. It had been ascertained that the enemy 
consisted of about two or three hundred regular sepoys with a 
crowd of matehloekmen, posted in an almost inaccessible viEage 
by the river hank entirely commanding the ehannelj and that 
they had sis guns in position and a number of immense wall- 
pieces. As it was impossible to get the boats down the river without 
driving the enemy out of their position Lieutenant Sherriff deter- 
mined to attack them, Leaving therefore about 70 of the local 
levies and 24 artillerymen to guaid the boats, he landed his men 
on the right bank and at once thiew out skirmishers to occupy the 
heights in the proximity. While this movement was being 
developed the enemy conveyed about 40 sepoys across the rivei 
lower down aud attacked the cavalry. One-half of the latter 
feH back on the boats coveiing the camels and transport ani- 
mals ; while the other half wheeled right and left and kept the 
enemy in check till they received reinforcements, when they drove 
the sepoys back across the river with a loss of eleven men. 
iYhiist this was taking place Lieutenant Sherriff, Mr. Hume and 
Sergeant Purcell advanced in skirmisliing order along the river 
bank and the heights covering it. Owing to the admirable 
dispositions of Lieutenant Sherriff the enemy were driven from 
bluff to bluff and the rear of the main position, was forced, while 
the attention of the rebels was engaged in front by a portion of 
the troops. Some of the sepoys fought desperately ; but they 
were soon overpoweied and the main body fied iu confusion, 
leaving behind sis guns, their wall-pieces aud all their baggage. 
While this force was engaged on laud Mr. Maoonoohie, 
T)r. Sheetz and Sergeant Edmonds brought up the boats to divert 
the enemy’s attention ; but so complete was the defeat that the 
guns on board had no occasion even to open fire. Only one 
sowa/r and two sepoys were wounded on our side. On May 
18th the convoy arrived at Shergarh ghat aud was directed by 
Colonel Riddell to destroy the enemy’s camp on the opposite 
bank. It was at first intended to support the movement witl 
a company of the 3rd Europeans, but on being informed that 
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tie enemy was in force about half a mile beyond the camp 
which it waa resolved to destroy. Colonel Eiiddeli declined to 
alloiv the Europeans to join the expedition. The local infan- 
tiy with the 2nd Punjab Infantry, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Shernff, Mt. Hume and Sergeants Edmonds and Purcell, crossed 
the river and aecomplished their task ; hut when they were 
leturning they were attacked by some hundreds of the enemy's 
cavalry The infantry too tried to creep loiind and cut off the 
line of retreat, but ultimately the whole force retired m perfect 
order to the river bank, Heie the hie which they kept up, 
aided by that from the guns on the boats, kept the enemy m 
check till the party was re-emharked and conveyed across the 
liver in safety. Colonel Eiiddeli considered it inexpedient to 
renew the attack, and for several days the enemy continued to 
fire on the British camp across the river On May the 24.th 
the news of the fall of Kalpi arrived and the rebels immediately 
began to disperse. The following day some 3,000 of the Kalpi 
fugitives, encumbered with plunder, w’omen and children, crossed 
the river at Bijhalpui and made for the Ganges, but Colonel 
Riddell did not deem it expedient to pursue them; nor was 
Mr. Hume permitted to leave the boats in order to visit the 
Bidhuna and Phaphund parganas which were still in the 
hands of rebels. After several days of inaction orders arrived 
to bring the boats down to Kalpi , and then the district, 
with the exception of the Jumna-Ghambal Eoab, became so 
tranquil that the force returned to Etawmh on Iitne 2nd while 
the Sikh detachment left to jom its headquarteis. Although 
the neighbouring state of Gwalior fell into the utmost con- 
fusion and Ganga Singh, Kiranjan Singh and other daooit 
leaders continued to threaten the district, the administration 
was able to proceed smoothly, the revenue was collected and 
the police officers were established in their jurisdictions 
Indarjifc of Eiiru, several sepoys and absconded convicts 
were arrested j and Tej Singh, the rebel Eaja of Mainpiiii, 
surrendered himself to Mr. Hume, On July 2nd, 1S5S, Mr. 
Hume fell ill and gave over charge of the district to Mr. G, E. 
Lance, the command of the levies devolving on Lieutenant 
I or bee. 
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That very day Eup Singh, again appeared and eonatneneed 
to convey bis men across the Jumna into Auraiya opposite 
Bhareh, On the 6th. of the month, accompanied by a gang 
of daeoiTs under Pitam and Bankat, he attacked. Ajitmal, but 
was driven back into the ravines by a detachment of cavalry 
under Lieutenant Graham and Air. Macoaochie, who had preceded 
the main body under Mr. Lance and Lieutenant Foibes. After 
defeating the enemy the detachment fell back to Anantram, 
where they wore joined by the main body the next day. The 
latter were too tired to push on at once, with the result that during 
the day the enemy again attacked Ajitmal and burned it for 
the second time. On the 8th of July, however, the entire force 
attacked the rebels at the place and drove them across the river 
to Bhareh. Three days later the enemy, in no wise discouragod, 
retmued and occupied the Gujar village of Ramnagar, which 
had been destioyed on March Sdth Here they were attacked 
by the local levies and, having lost 15 men, were again com- 
pelled to seek safety beyond the Jumna. They now remained 
qmet until August the 7th, when they suddenly crossed the river 
and surprised the police outpost near Johikha, killing two men. 
The local levies soon came -to terms with them, drove them 
again across the river and, on the 11th, themselves crossing the 
river at Tatarpur near the junction of the Kiiwari, captured three 
boats and recovered some plundered property. Continuing their 
march to Eimri, one of the rebel strongholds, this force took 
up its position there, repelling on August ISth a welLorgauized 
attack under the dacoit leaders Ganga Singh, Pitam and 
Bankat. On the 14th, after destroying Nimri, the force returned 
to Auraiya pargana. Throughout the district quiet was now 
restored except at Bhareh and Chakarnagar, where the Rajas and 
their dacoit allies still held out ; and every night small parties 
of picked marksmen used to swim the river and, creeping up, fire 
on the local picquets. One naik of the levies, however, was 
the only victim. 

Late in August the Agra fleet of merchant boats arrived, 
and the local force, reinforced from Agra and Mainpuri, was able 
to convoy it safely in spite of vigorous oppos ton. At Kataria 
ghatj about one and a halt mile trom Chakarnagar, Niranjan 
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Singh an^ his men did their best to prevent the progress of the 
escort on iiigust 27th; but all passed by in safety. All the nest 
day a heavy Sre was kept up on it hy the lebels ; and when Garha 
Kasdah was reached a sti'ong force of rebels vrith a small gun 
was found in position pirepared to resist its advance. A party 
was accordingly landed, which soon drove the rebels from their 
piosition, ehasad them through the laviries, killing one of their 
leaders and 2o men, and eajituied the gun carnage. The whole 
escort then di-oppel down the river to Gohani, where it uas 
joined by the remainder of theEtd%\ah levies under Lieutenant 
Graham and Mr. Maeonochle. Nest, crossing the river to 
Bhareh, it found the fort evacuated and blew it up, the only 
casualties in all these engagements being three men ivouuded, 
including Mr. Collet, an engineer belonging to the East Indian 
Railway. Between August the 29th and 31st Lieutenant Graham 
cleared the Jumna of all boats as far as Johikha, and on the 
latter day Lieutenants Allaa and Gordon and Mr. Maeonochie 
started with, a strong force of infantry and two guns to bring 
down SIS boats which Bup Smghhad collected opposite the viDage 
of Muhawa-Sundar on the Chambal. The espedition met uith 
considerable opposition, the rebels lining the heights and keep- 
ing up a sharp fire of musketry. On coming opposite tho boats, 
however, the infantry crossed under cover of the guns, drove the 
rebels out of their position, and carried off the boats, returning 
with them the same night to Bhaieh. On September 6th a road 
was made to C’hakarnagar, which was attacked and taken, and 
the whole of the Jumna-Chambal Doab soon fell into the hands 
of the authorities. Bahson was occupied by a force of 200 men 
under a European officer, and strict watch was kept over the 
souvheru frontier to prevent Rup Singh and his followers from 
crossing over and making plundering expeditions into the 
district. Several attempts were made by him, the most impor- 
tant of which was signally defeated on October 23rd by Lieuten- 
ant Allan at Parli, the rebels losing thirty men and the whole 
of th&ir camels, horses, baggage and magazine. 

"Yet once more was the district destined to be disturbed by 
the inroads of a powerful rebel from outside. On December 
Tth 1858 Firoz Shah and other rebel leaders with about 2 000 
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men, having been -driven out of Eohilkhand and Oudh crossed 
the Ganges, etiti the telegiaph wire on the grand trunk road and 
spread the report that they were about to proceed north-west- 
wards, Instead of this they took the road to Etawah, burning, 
plundering and slaying indiscriminately. On the same day Mr. 
Hume, who had rejoined from leave, marched with a force of 129 
local infantrj, 122 local cavalry, 66 gunners and 4 guns under 
Lieutenant Eoibes to meet them at Phaphund. On ainving 
there Mr Hume received news that Bela and Sahar had been 
attacked, and that the former place had been taken and plun- 
dered aftei several of the police had been wounded. A little 
later a letter came from Lala Laik Singh of Harchandpur that 
his place was invested. Ee inf oi cements of 148 horse and 71 
foot oi the local lei-ies having been received, it waa resolved to 
relieve at once both the loyal landlord of Harchandpur and the 
officials at Sahar. Early on the morning of the 8th December 
the force marched from Phaphund and had only advanced 
some four miles when, after crossing the canal at Ivandhon, an 
outlying piequet of the enemy was met and driven in wuth the 
loss of one man. As the force moved forw'ard to Harchandpur 
the main body of the enemy soon came in sight, and dispositions 
were made for the attack. The guns were covered on the leit 
by Mr. Doyle with the Etawah eavaliy, on the right by 
companies of infantry , beyond these was a company thrown out 
as skirmishers amongst the high bajm crops, and beyond these 
again a troop of police cavalry. The enemy were at first sur- 
prised but rapidly concentrated their forces, sending off the 
women and baggage to the Hamra bridge over the canal under 
a guard. They then advanced to the attack with some 1,400 
regular cavalry, their regular infantry and some riflemen 
mounted on pomes. The local force changed front to face them 
the cavalry being sent to the ught and the police troops to the 
left around a village which lay between the combatants. 

The fight commenced by the guns of the local force opening 
fire on the advancing enemy, who then wheeled and, changing 
fiont came down on the right flank, The Etawah levies at once 
shifted round so as to face them and then advanced As the 
combatante drew closer ho o er t became clear that the 
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■nemy were quite oatflauking tke local foroe^ and Lieutenant 
Iforbes gave the order to charge, himself going off to Mr. Doyle 
and the cavalry on the right, while the police troop charged on 
the left. Mr. Doyle’s charge is described as magnificent. After 
killing two men, however, with his own hand, he was dis- 
mounted and cut to pieces. On this about sixty men fled in every 
direction; a small portion galloped back to the guns for pro- 
tection, throwing the infantry into confusion, and about forty 
stayed by Mr. Doyle’s body and, after a severe hand-to-hand 
conflict, in which six men were killed and the same number 
wounded, fell back in good order. At the same time the troops 
on the left under Kisaldar Muhammad Asad-iillah Khan charged 
gallantly and, though nineteen fled, also fell back in good order 
after a severe fight, hree bodies of the enemy had thus been 
kept in cheek by the infantry in the centre and the cavalry on 
either flank , but two other bodies on the extreme right and left 
managed to make their way round unopposed That on the left 
wheeling round charged the rear of the local force while that 
on the right simultaneously charged the unprotected left of the 
guns. Mr Hume, who was in command of the guns, lapidly 
wheeled one to the left and one to the rear and divided the 
infantry between the guns so as to form three sides of a hollow 
sqnaie. The enemy came down on all thiee sides, but the 
fi.re was reserved till they reached within one hundred yards of 
the guns. Then a volley was fired, but owing to the dense dust 
and confusion little execution was done, and, though repulsed 
on the front and in the leai, the enemy pushed in on the left 
and for a moment obtained possession of the magazine camels 
The infantry, however, beat them back, recoveied the baggage 
and soon cleared all three sides In the meantime the party 
of the enemy who had attacked the lear, some 400 strong, 
shifted their position round to the right of the local levies and 
managed to cut off some baggage camels Lieutenant Forbes, 
seeing this, detached a company of infantry and gallantly- 
dashed after them, recover mg the animals after a chase of six 
or eight hundred yards. As he started after them the enemy’s 
cavalry reformed and charged down on the front and left of the 
square only to be bro ight up at a range of about 60 yards by 
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musketry and the guns in the former and by a charge of the 
police troops in the latter direetiun Xince moie the enemy 
charged down at full gallop on the front, left and rear of the 
square, once, on the left, getting up almost to the muzzles of the 
guns , each time they weie repulsed and beaten back in con- 
fusion. Lastly, forming into one mass, they bore down in a 
body 800 strong at right angles to the front of the local levies 
and a little to the right, with the intention of wheeling in and 
charging the right; but Sergeant Edmonds, running out a 
12'pouuder carronacle outside the front face of the square, 
wheeled it round to the right and gave them one steady, coolly- 
aimed round of grape shot at 200 yards. The effect of this was 
miraculous ; the enemy turned and fled m confusion, and the 
battle was over after a severe struggle that had lasted thiee and 
a half hours. Mr. Doyle’s body was then recovered, the 
troops formed line and, intelligence having been received that 
a body of 2,000 infantry were advancing to the attack, the 
whole force retieated to Harchandpur, where it would be bettf^r 
able to defend itself. As it was on its way theie a considerable 
body of the enemy appeared in the rear, charging down at a 
hand gallop. It was met with a steady volley from the infantry 
and guns at a range of 150 yards and entirely broken. Many 
were killed and wounded and the rest turned and fled, never to 
leappear again The local levies lost heavily in the battle; 
besides Mr. Doyle twenty-one men were killed and nineteen 
were wounded; but fifty-eight of the enemy were killed and a 
large number were wounded, whom they managed to carry away. 
The ne.vt morning the fugitives were pursued to PhapUuud, 
which was found abandoned, and on the 10th December the 
local force went on to Ajitmal, where it learned that the enemy’s 
stragglers had been cut up by Brigadier Herbert while crossing 
the Jumna. Lakhna was reached on the morning of the 11th 
December and Sahson the same evening , but such good use hac 
been made of the opportunity of escape that by the time thf 
force arrived at the latter place the enemy were twenty mllet 
further on in Gwalior territory. Firoz Shah fled to the jungles 
of Central India and Malwa, where he joined Tantia Topi, anc 
hw force was subsequently annihilated by General Napier Th" 
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Etawah distriofc was never again troubled by a large body of 
mutineeis and, in a short time, it was found possible to hold, it 
without any show of military force 

Few districts in the province can compare witii Etawah for 
the loyalty of its inhabitants duiing the great rebellion. This 
loyalty is attributed by Mr. Hume to the lightness of the revenue 
assessments , the fortunate appointments made to the public 
service during the years previous to the Mutiny ; the personal 
infiuenee of Kuuwar Lachhman Singh over the Eaja of Partabner 
and his fellow Eajputs , the kindly feelings entertained towards 
the magistrate himself by the majority of the talnqdars ; and to 
the persevering efforts made to keep alive those feelings, 
encourage lo} alty, and counteract the effect of the false reports 
spread by the disaffected. To Mr A. O. Hume much of the 
credit IS due, "Fiomthe very day,” he writes, “I first, at the 
borders of the distiict, leceived the congratulatory visits of 
hundreds of our well-wishers, I gave it to be generally under- 
stood that I had no feelings of animosity to gratify... The enemies 
of order had, even in the worst of times, always been in a 
minority numerically speaking, but, fiom the time that my 
intentions became generally known, they certainly on the main- 
land parganas (excluding Auraiya) scarcely exceeded one per 
cent, of the population. In this lay our strength ; any surprise 
by the ill-affected and their mutineer friends was impossible j 
every move, every accession of strength, was reported at once 
from a dozen different quarters: men — nay, whole communities 
— who had been plundering were, instead of being goaded into re- 
bellion, led to return to their peaceful pursuits and to submit to 
arbitiation the adjustment of the cost of their transgressions.” 
Between May 23id, 1857 and the restoration of order Mr Hume 
estimates the amount plundered at Rs 4,92,604, out of which 
about Rs, 50,000 were recovered Soon after the outbreak 
Mr. Hume, on his own responsibility, suspended the collection 
of the revenue, wisely deeming it to be safer in the hands of a 
thousand landholders than in a treasury guarded by sepoys 
likely to mutiny. When he returned to the district and thought 
it safe to commence regularly collecting again the large balance 
of Rs 14 06 331 WBfl due and of this eum K« 12 32 611 were 
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coUeeted, leaving a balance of Es. 1^72^20, of which, only 
Es. 44^759 were real. “ Tina too/’ writes Mr. Hume with just 
pride, “ without my having recourse to a single coercive process 
and notwithstanding all the villages that were burned and 
plundered and the crops that were destroyed,” Among the 
Indian officials who specially distinguished themselves the fiist 
place must be given to Kunwar Laehhman Singh, whose esem 
plary loyalty from first to last, ability in office, and liravery 
in the field have been repeatedly noticed. Next come Lala 
Debi Pershad, tahsildar of Bidhuna, Ishri Pershad, tahsildai of 
Lakhna, Ram Babsh, tahsildar of Auraiya, and Sham Bihaii Lai, 
leoiwal of Etawah Conspicuous among the inhabitants of the 
district for loyalty were Eao Jaswant Rao of Dalipnagar, 
Kunwar Zohar Singh of Paitabner and Laik Singh of Harchand- 
pur. Id the last, though less powerful than the two formei, 
‘Hhere was from fiist to last not a shade of vacillation, to each 
and all, mutineers and loyalists, he had but one reply — .'it may be 
months, it may be years, but sooner or later the English 
Government will get the upper hand and every man will eat the 
fruit of his deeds ’ Lala Chhatar Singh of Sahar was also 
lemarkable for his good feeling toivards the Government and 
for the continuous protection he afforded to the Gov'ernment 
servants, records and treasure ; but he was unfortunately led 
astray by private feelings into two or three irregularities. Others 
ho deserve mention are Eao Jawahir Singh, who managed the 
Barhpura ilaqa, Bhawani Singh, agent of the Chaudhrain of 
Binsiya, who was wounded at Ananbram; the Raja of Malhajmi, 
the Bajpais of Lakhna ; the Tiwaris of Kudarkot ; the rais of 
Takha ; and Baku Ajudlna Prashad of Etawah. 

Hothing has occurred in the district since 1853 to disturb it 
Its history has been one of orderly administration and peaceful 
progieas, haidly inter riipted by droughts or famines ; while 
even these have almost ceased to affect it except in a small 
degree owing to the extension of irrigation, the^ improvement of 
tiade and eommtinieations, and the steady increase in the wealth 
and comfort of its inhabitants. 
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ACHALDA, Tahs^ BruHtTiTA. 

This village, which gives its name to a station on the East 
Indian Railway, lies in 26‘’43^N. and 79°27'E. and is now 
connected with Bidhuna by a metalled road, while to the south, 
east and west nnmetalled roads ran to Phaphund, Dibiapnr 
and Etawah. The distance to Etawah is 25 miles and to 
Bidhuna 9 miles. Owing to its position on. the railway the 
place is one of rising importance , market is held on Mondays 
and Thursdays, and there are both a school and a post-office, 
Chhachhund police station and pound lie about two miles to the 
south-west. The population has increased of late years, for in 
1801 it numbered 5S8 persona, whereas in 1901 the number had 
risen to 796, Ahirs are the numerically strongest Hindu caste. 

AHERIPUR, Tahsil Bhakthana. 

A flourishing market town in the south-east of the tahsil 
situated iu 26°4l^H. aud 79°9'E. about two miles north of 
the road from Bialpi to Etawah, with which it is connected by 
a small branch road, and at a distance of 20 miles south-east of 
Etawah and twelve miles by road from Bharthana railway 
station. It consists for the most part of brick houses aud is 
a place of comparatively modern date, although about half a 
mile to the west there are the remains of an old village site or 
hheva. The drainage of the town is towards the surrounding 
tanks aud the Sengar river, which flows at a distance of two and 
a half miles to the north-east. The water supply is obtained 
from the wells, the depth of which ranges from 40 to 50 feet. 
The population, which in 1372 numbered 2,506 souls, had 
risen at the last census to 3,144 persona, of whom 275 were 
Muaalmans. The Hindus are chiefly Mahesri Banias, Khatika 
and Chamars. The Mahesris are prosperous people, and besides 
being moneyleaders carry on a trade in glhi, cotton and grain. 
Tie Khatiks have Beyeial workahops m which they make 
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country carts of all kinds Markets are lii-ld here on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays in each, week, the principal tiafHc being in cattle 
'ii'hich is conducted through the agency of ChamaiSj wno act as 
brokers and pay the s cmiaJ ir a consnleiablb amount annually 
foi the privilege. To the south of the town tiere is a large 
masonry tank constructed by a Mahesri Bania, The place seems 
to deiive its name fi’oai having been settled by Ahirs It no\y 
belongs to Ram Kishori, the widow of Raja Jaswant Smgi. 
The town was admitnstei'ed under Act XT of 1850 until Apiil 
Istj 1909, Avhen the provisions of the Act were \Mt'idrawa. The 
Village Sanitation Act (II of 1892) is in force. Aheripnr con- 
tains a ponndj post-office and a vernacular secondary school with 
a piimary braueli The Earn Kishon is at present constructing 
a handsome boarding honse at her own e.vpenso for the accomo- 
dation of the pupils of the secondary school. 


AIRMA, Tahsil Bii)Hu:s-a. 

A large village situated in 26°oEX and 79°27'E, on the 
XIsrahar-Bulhuna road, 27 miles north-east of Etawab. It 
consists of t-ivo portions, Airwa Ivhas and Airwa Katra, the 
latter lying a little to the north of the foimex. Aiiwa K'ma is 
built on and aiouud a lofty khe,-a, wldeh indicates that the place 
IS of some antiquity. On the road to Bulhutia, a little to the 
south-east of the village, are the remains of wiiat appears to 
have been a Buddhist temple of very ancient date, the founda- 
tions of which, consisting of massive blocks oi h inls%r^ Tiia,j 
still be traced Aiiwa was formerly the site of a tahsili in the 
Earrukhabad distiict, which was broken up in ilay 1867, when 
a portion of that district was made over to Etawab. The popu- 
lation, which in 1872 numbered 2,938 poisons, had iisen to 
3,312 in 1901 , and consists chiefly of Biahmans and Aims 
Airwa contains a police station, post-office, cattle-ponnd, and 
both a boys’ and a girls’ school, but the police station will 
no longer be occupied when the new Imihling has been 
constructed at Umiain. Market is held every Tuesday 
and Friday. Some two miles to the west at Doba, on 
the fifth day of the light half of Aghan. is held a large annual 
fair m honour of Durhaaha. Hishz It lasts 16 days and 
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formerly aa macli as ten lakhs of merehaudise used to be disposed 
of at it; but its importance has now very much decreased. 


AJITMAL, TtoJisil ArsAiYA. 

Ajitmal or Sarai Aiitmal is situated in 26°3VN. and 79“ 
21'E, on the old imperial road from Agra to Kalpi, and is 
distant 21 miles from Etawab As its nam.f' implies, it was one 
of the imperial s.tr.tis on th's road. An inscription on the gate 
of the gives the data of its construction and the name of 

its builder: “ In the year lOll Si>jri, coiresponding to Snmhat 
169S, in which the accession of the emperor Shahjahan took 
place, the .sTirai of Ajifcmal was built by Ajitmal Kayasth.” 
Iboufc a quarter of a mile to the west lies Qasba Babarpur, 
which la evidently a place of much greater antiquity than Ajit- 
mal. Ajitmal contains a police stanoa, cattle-pound and post- 
office The population, which m 1872 numbered 1,609 peisons, 
rose to l,7o9 m 1901, and mainly consists of Baaias. 

The village was the scene of several actions daring the 
Mutiny which have been noticed in Chapter V. 

AURAIYA, Tahsil Aijeaiya. 

The headquarters town of the tahsil of the same name lies in 
26“2S'Isr and 79°3l'E. at a distance of 42 miles from Etawah. 
It IS situated on the old imperial road from Agra to Allahabad, 
which, between Etawah and Anraiya, is now being metalled, and 
at the point where this is crossed by the metalled road from 
Jalaun to Dibiapur and the Phapbund B,oad station on the Bast 
Indian Railway. The site of the town is remarkably level, so 
that it does not appear to be anywhere raised above the 
surface of the Burroiinding country : neverihelesa it is well 
diained, for it lies at the head of the gently sloping ground 
which joins the Jumna ravines. The tahsili is built on the 
Jalann road, and, branching off the latter at right angles, a wide 
metalled road leads down to the chief market place known as 
Humeganj, after the distinguished collector of the district. Each 
Side of this load is lined with good masonry shops and now 
forms poart of the principal bazar. Humeganj consists of a large 
wtdl kept square, vniii a central metalled road vay and masonry 
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shops ati the sides ; while another baaar has been eonstrneted to 
the south to cope with the rapidly expanding trade of the place. 
The town proper comprises a number of old masonry houses, 
aiound which mud huts are everywhere closely packed, and 
separated only by unmetalled roadways and narrow lanes : on 
all sides are water holes, and to the north there is a large 
expanse of water known as the jhil. 

The town contains 22 mvifiallas or wards : G-nrhai or sugar 
market ; Ruhai, or cotton market ; Kachliwaha Tola ; Mahoba 
Tola, peopled by shopkeepers from Mahoba ; DeKH Daiwaza, 
so called from a gate Ijmlt by Raja Bhagmal ; Prartlio Galli, 
inhabited by Brahmans , Parheen Daiwaza, from BhagmaPs 
load, Najhai, or gram market, Belum Tola ; Shu kul Tola ; 
Gadliaiya, fiom gadha oi an excavation , Eluka Katra ; Pan- 
hara ; Bazaza ; Plaiwai Ehani , Hnmeganj, built in 1863 on a 
site oiiginalLy owned by a Banjara ; Lodhai, or iion market; 
Thatherai, or brass founders’ quarters ; Madar Parwaza, founded 
by Bhagmal ; Tola Bidhichand ; Gamati, so called £i om a domed 
building which once existed in it , and the Khirki Sahib Rai. 
Besides the tahsili, Auiaiya contains a first class police station, 
a combined post and telegraph office, a vernacular secondary, 
an aided and a girls school, a dispensary and a cattle-pound. 
To the south is situated a district boaid inspection bungalow; 
and two cotton ginning faetorics now exist in the place. Its 
trade Is chiefly with -Jalaun and Gwalior to the south and is 
very rapidly increasing. Both the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Penirsula Railways maintain outagenoies in the town. 
In 1872 Auraiya contained a population of 6,459 souls ; 
this rose to 7,299 in 1881, hut fell as low as 6,312 in 1891. At 
the last census in 1901 theie were 7,393 inhabitants, of whom 
6,221 were Hindus and 1 152 Musalmans. The town, though 
inferior in population to Phaphund, is the most important place 
in the district after Etawah. From August 2lst 1885 until 
April 1st 1907 Anraiya was administered under Act XX of 
1856, its annual income on an average amounting to Es 2,800. 
In the latter year it was converted into a notified area under 
Act I of 1900- and its affairs are now managed hy a sma.n 
comm ttee appointed under that Act Reference to the adminis 
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^ration of the town has already been made in Chapter IV. Since 
the change took place considerable progress has been made in 
paving and draining the side lanes. 

The origin of the name Auraiya is given as follows ;~In 
SiiyTiihat 157S or 1521 A D. one Vaiayan Das, a Smgiya Brahman 
and son of Roshang Deo, founded hTarayanpar close to what 
was then called JSTagla Kabirpur. The setclements did not 
flourish, and a faqir named Kamal Shah was asked to pray for 
increased prosperity. He replied that no success could be hoped 
foi unless another name was given to the village {-mm awari 
rakhnci')- In course of time a,Wdi,ri was corrupted into Auraiya, 
and the town continued to flourish under the protecting mfiuenee 
of another faqir called Sajhanand, whose temple still exists. 
ISTo men of any great notoriety appear ever to have lived in 
Auraiya During the Mutiny it was more than once at the 
mercy of the rebels j but it was not plundered, and it is stated that 
on one occasion some of the wealthier traders saved the town by 
biibing the rebel leaders. There are two old scira^s, one built by 
the Marathas and one by Katha Bhattiara ; and two tanks, construct- 
ed one by Balak Ram and the other by Fateh Chand. Besides 
these there are some old masonry wells with undecipherable in- 
scriptions. There are two good mosques both built by Umar 
Ellian, the Eohilla governor, some 200 years ago. Amongst Hindu 
temples the most famous areSajhanand’s, BabuBalram Das,^ and 
Samadh Banarsi Das’ temples, all about 250 or 300 years old. 

AURAIYA TaJml. 

Auraiya tahsil forms the south-eastern portion of the district, 
and lies between the parallels of 26°22' and 26°41'N. and 
79°3' and 79®39'E. It is bounded on the north by Bidhuna 
tahsil, on the west by Bharthana, and on the east by the Cawn- 
pore district. On the south the Jumna and Kuwari separate it 
from the Jalann district, but there is a small tract of country 
south of the latter stream, which has no natural boundary with the 
Gwalior State. Except for the trans-Jumna tiact the tahsil 
18 compact in shape and area, its average breadth being 24 and 
its average length 16 miles. The total area is recorded as 
266,603 acres or 416 4 square milos 
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The tahsil as at present constitated contains portions of 
all three natural tracts into which tlie district is divided 
Before the break-up of the Phaphund tahsil m 1S94 the northern 
border of Auraiya was formed by the Sengar river ; but in that 
year it received lOS square miles of country from Phaphund 
belonging to the p ioJiar tract. This portion of the tahsil in. no 
way differs from similarly situated land in other paiganas ; it 
consiats of good diimcct soil, interspersed with clay beds and 
occasional low sandy hills The portion that lies between the 
Sengar and the Jumna belongs to the gliOA'. The soil^ as a lule, 
18 a light but veiy productive loam of a red tinge It hardly 
ever changes to an absolute sand or b\u,t', but every here and 
there are beds of clay with a nucleus of lowlying jhihiir ov jlvil 
land. The ravines along the Jumna comprise a considerable 
and increasing area. The old Mughal imperial road ran along 
the head of the ravines, and many of the old masonry pillais, 
marking the IcjS, are still standing : but the ravines have m 
many places eaten into and across the old line of road. The 
ravines of the Sengar are never very large or deep, except 
perhaps near the eastern boundary of the pargana. The trans- 
Jumna tract eompidses 28 villages and is divided into two poi- 
tions, that lying between the Jumna and the Ghambal and that 
lying beyond the Chambal. Both aie a mass of ravines, and the 
proportion of good soil to the total area is veiy small. Along the 
banks of the rivers, hoiYcver, theie is some good alluvial land, 
especially on the Jumna ; elsewhere the soil is poor and gravelly. 
The earth of the hachhar is of a rich reddish brown colour and 
IS very fertile, and in this respect is far superior to the white 
sandy soil of the Etawah pargana ; but the gravelly soil or pakar 
IS poor and woithless. The scenery is perhaps the wildest to be 
seen in the plains of northern India, and the grandeur of the 
view from Bhareh fort near the confluence of the two rivers has 
already been noticed. 

Of the total area of the tahsil, 37,86G acres or 14-21 per 
cent, are returned as barren, 4 69 per cent, being covered with 
water, 2-S3 per cent, occupied by roads, buildings and the like, 
and 6-69 per cent otherw ee barren. This proportion is the 
amaUest in die district and its Buiallnese is due to the fact tha t 
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Auraiya possesses Httle or no %sar On the other hand 45;807 
acres or ov^er 17 per cent, of tha total is classed as cultur- 
able waste, a porcentage that ig slightly m excess of that of 
Etaiyah and Bhartliana and very much iu excess of that of 
Bidlmiia There is a eousideiahla amount of jungle along both 
the ravmes of the Jumna and Sengar which is valuable for wood 
and pasturage Tbe cultivated area of the tahsil averages 
144,233 acres or 54-12 per cent, of tho total area, a propoition 
which exceeds that of all other tahsils : out of tins 51,179 acres or 
S5 48 per cent, are normally irrigated. The laiter, on the 
contrary, is a lower percentage than is found elsewhere in the 
district Tormerly the old pargana of Auraiya was entirely 
dependant on wells for its supply of water ; and at last settlement 
the iingated aiva only amounted to 1T63 per cent of that 
cultivated. The average deptu of water m the wells was 60 feet 
fiom the sarUea. The noithern port’on of the tahsil, however, 
18 now watered by the Etawah branch of the canal, while the 
Bhogmpur branch traverses the ghtr portion fiom east to west ; 
and the amoant of welbiirigation has in consequence become 
infinitesimal The hhanj is the ninicipal harvest, the average 
area during the last five years having been 91,849 acres as against 
77,756 acies sown in the rahi. The double-cropped area is 
considerable, though less than that of any other tahsil, and coveis 
on an average 26,014 acres or IS 03 per cent, of the net cultiva- 
tion. The chief crops grown are h'xjtut, _j«.ctr, whir and cotton. 
With a fair proportion of maize, in the hliarif and barley alone, 
or mtormixed with gram and wheat, in the rahi 

The trans-Jumna tract and the ravine tracts suffer generally 
both from poverty of soil and absence of irrigation, though the 
loss of the latter is m some degiee compensated for by the 
existence of some alluvial soil. In the p.tcbar and gW 
the standard of cultivation is as high as elsewhere At the 
present time 33-5 per cent, of the cultivation is in the hands of 
occupancy tenants, 47-8 per cent, is bald by tenants-at-will and 
15-1 per cent is tilled by proprietors themselves, the small ra- 
mainder being rent-free. There are 449 viUages, at present 
divided into 1,231 maMs. Of the latter 833 representing 
67-9 per cent- of the area are owned in mmindari, and 313 or 
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21 ‘9 per cent, in paUidari teanre, wliile 35 or 10'2 per cent, are 
hhaiyachara. The remainder or 110 makaZs are revenue-free 
The chief proprietors in the tahsil are Chandliri Earn Eara- 
yan of Burhadana who pays a revenue demand of Es. 34j765 on 
35 viEages, owned wholly or in part ; and Raja Kehri Singh of 
Bharehj whose revenue is Rs. 11,089 in 17 villages. Next to 
them come the Sengars, especially the Raja of Jagamanpur, 
while small properties are held by Bamas, Kayasths, Khatiks and 
Musalmanns. 

The chief landowning castes are Brahmans with 116,892 
acres , Rajputs with 55,667 acres ; and Kayasths and Banias. 
Owing to the change m the tahsil boundaries it is not possible 
to compare the figures of population for periods antecedent to 
1891. In that year the inhabitants numbered 172,097 j they 
increased to 193,333 in 1901 or by 10-9S per cent., the number 
of females being 89,338. The average density is 464 persons to 
the square mile ; this exceeds Bharthana, but falls short of both 
Bidhuna and Etawah. Classified according to religions there 
were 181,879 Hindus, 11,141 Musalmans, 196 Aryas, 69 Jains 
and 48 Christians. Among the Hindus Chamars are by far the 
most numerous caste, amounting to 26,131 persons ; and after 
them come Brahmans, 23,022 , Ahirs, 20,063 j Rajputs, 19,569 , 
and Kachhis, 9,334 Other castes with over 2,000 members apiece 
are Lodhas, Bauias, Gadariyas, Koris, Hurmis, Tedis, Nais, 
Kahars, Dhobis, Dhanuks, Barhais, Bhangis, Kumhars, Lohars 
and Bharbhuujas. The Rajputs belong to several different elans, 
the best represented being Sengars, Chauhans, Gaurs, Kachhwahas, 
Parihars, Bais and Chandels, Among the Musalman population 
Sheikhs predominate, followed by Pathans, Saiyids, Qassabs, 
Paqirs, Behnas and Julahas. The tahsil is almost wholly agri- 
cultural in character, and almost the entire population is either 
dependent directly on cultivation or is connected with trade in 
agricultural produce. There are no manufactures of any impor- 
tance, except the cotton ginning mills m Auraiya town. 

The only towns in the tahail are the notified area of Auraiya, 
the headquarters, and Phaphund, formerly the capital town of 
.. tahail and stiU the seat of a maasifi ; the latter is administered 
under Act XX. of 1656 The largest viUageB lie e ther m the 
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trans-Jmnna tract or along the ravines oi the Jumna : elsewhere 
the areas are geneially compact and occupied bj a dense popula 
tion. Auraiya is on the whole well served with means of 
communication The East Indian Railway only just touches it 
on the north-eastj but runs close to its northern boundary. The 
mam line of traffic, hawover, luns fiom the south through 
Auraiya town to the Eibiapur station, and this is metalled and 
bridged throughout. The road from Etawah to Auraiya, which 
tiaverses the tahsil, is being metalled, and when this work is 
complete the tahsil will be sufficiently well equipped with first 
class roads. The only other metalled road in the tahsil is the 
blanch fiom Phaphund town to Pibiapiir station. Unmetalled 
roads radiate from Phaphund in all directions, connecting it 
with Sahar and Achalda to the north, Kanehausi to the east and 
with Auraiya and A]itmal to the south ; but the most important 
is the long road which runs due south through Dalelnagar to 
Bijhalpur, where thei e is a ferry over the Jumna. This track, 
however, has now lost much of its importance m iavour of the 
metalled road from Sherhgarh ghat to Dibiapur direct. Theie 
are several feriies over the Jumna, of which a list wiE be found 
in the appandis. The braus-Jumna tract is, of course, the most 
pooily supplied of any portion of the tahsil ; but the country is 
almost impassable for carts and everything has to be carried on 
bullocks or camels. Roads practically do not exist, and, from 
beyond the Kuwari, traffic passes usually along the highway 
which runs from the old town of Sandaus, through Sahson, 
towards Lakhna; this load lies wholly outside the tahsil. 

In the days of Akbar the tahsil was for the most part 
included in the mahals of fehaiganpur or Suganpur and Ueokali, 
m the sarkar of Kanauj to the west. For some time after the 
cession it formed a portion of the Cawnpore district, but was 
annexed to Etawah prior to the settlement under Regulation IX 
of 1833. Subsequently the Bhareh portion was added to it 
from the Janibrast pargana, and in 1S67 twenty villages aeiosa 
the Chambal, comprising the Akbari pargana of Parihara oi’ 
Sandaus, were annexed The last change in its boundaries was 
made m 1891; when the larger portion of Phaphund tahsil was 
transferred to t The headquarters have Eilwaya been at 
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Auraiya^ though the pargana at one time obtained the name of 
Dalelnagar, from the fact that Mr. Hume oontemplated makinc 
that place the headqua^. ters. 

The tahsil now forms a criminal and revenue subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. 
For the purposes of police administration there are at 
present stations at Auraiya, Phaphund, Dibiapur and 
Ajitmal. 


BABAEPXJR, TaJisil Aueaiya. 

This village lies in 26®34:'H. and 79°20'E., 24 miles south- 
east of Etawah, on the old road to Kalpi. It has two 
sites which combined aie known as Sarai Babarpur ; and it 
takes its name from the emperor Babar who used it as a 
halting place. The simi itself stands near the village sites 
and was built in the biine of Almas jUi Khan, the Oudh 
governor j and the fort close by was erected by one of his 
servants. The population of the two sites in 1872 numbered 
ljl99 persons : this number in 190i had risen to 1,457. The 
landlords are a family of Kayasths and the numerically 
strongest Hindu caste is that of Chamars. Market is held on 
ITednesdays and Sundays ; and formerly a large trade in 
salt, gram and castor-oil used to be carried on from it with 
Jalaun and Gwalior, the jilace being noted for the last-named 
article which used to be manufactured in large quantities. 
It has now, however, much declined in importance as a 
market. 


B'lIvEWAR, Tahsil Bhaethana. 

A large village in 26“39'H. and 79°L2^E, distant 13 
miles south-east of Etawah, on the road to Auraiya. From 
the elevation of its site the jireseut village appears to overlie 
some older town. The population in 1372 numbered 2,619 
persons ; but in 1901 there were 3,725 inhabitants, eoiisisting 
principally of Brahmans and Muhammadans Bakewar con- 
tains a police station, a post-office and both a boys’ and 
a girls’ school. It was the scene of several engagements with 
’he Anraiyn rebels dnnng the Mutiny 
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BAKALOKPDH, TofJisil Etawah. 

A village lying in. 26°56'N. and 79°l2'E. on the metalled 
road to Farrukhabad^ at a distance of 14 miles fiom Etawah. 
It contains a police station, pound, post-office and an aided 
school, and in 1901 had a total population of 1,736 persons, 
chiefly consisting of Biahmans. On high ground close to the 
road is an inspection bungalow The police station wdi soon 
be removed to Ghaubia. 


BxVEAUNA KALAN, Tahsil Bidhuna 
A village lying in 26°53'']Sr. and 70 °25' E , distant some 
24 miles fiom Etawah and tea from Bidhuiia. It is said to 
have been founded about 230 years ago by oue Harchand 
Eai, a, Kanaujia Brahman, who^e descendants still reside here 
and founded ihe small bazai. There is a trigonometrioal 
survey pillar on a fort-crotvned mound close to the site. 
Market is held on Wednesdays and Sundays ; and there is 
also a small school. The population, i\hich in 1872 numbered 
2,822 persons, had risen to 3,590 in 1001, Ahus being the nu- 
merically strongest caste among the Hindu portion of the 
inhabitants. 


BAEIIPUEA, Talisil Etawah. 

A village lying m 26°43'N. and 78“o9'E. between the 
Jumna and Ghambal rivers, some two miles west of the metalled 
road from Farrukhabad and Etawah to Gwalior and ten miles 
south-west from Etawah, on the old customs line, Barhpura 
was formerly the headquaiters of the Janibrast tahsil which 
was abolished in 1843 It is the residence of Eao Himanchal 
Singh Bahadur, a Bhadanria Eajput, but its possession has now 
passed from the hereditary to a Saiaogi, who pur- 

chased it at an auction sale The purchaser was Tara Chand, 
on whose death the property descended to his sons. Barhpura 
contains a second cLtss police station, pound, post-office and 
primary school The population in 1901 was 1,032 persons, of 
whom 55 weie Musalmans and 81 Jains. On the first outbreak 
of the Mutiny the ladies of the station were sent here before 
proceeding to Agra 
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BASEEHAR, Tobhsil Etawah. 

A village lying m 26°52^1J. and 79°7^E.j on the metalled 
road from Etawah to Farriikhabad, distant miles from the 
stidr station. It had a population of ljfi77 persons in lOOlj 
mainly consisting of Brahmans A small bazar is held twice 
a week on Thiiisdays and Sundays, Basrehar contains a 
poskofSee, aided school and an inspection bungalow; the last 
belongs to the Etawah branch ot the canal. 

BELAj Tahsil Bidhuita. 

A Village in the north-east of the tahsil on the right bank 
of the Panda stream in 26“50^N and 79°27'E, situated at 
the junction of the two unmetalled roads from Auraiya and 
Etawah to Kanauj, at a distance of 42 miles east fiom the 
district headquarters and 12 miles from Bidhnna, Bela was 
once a place of considerable importance, being formerly the 
headquarters of a sub-colleetorate which included several 
parganas, and piior to the formation of the present district 
in its present) shape it formed part of the district of Parru- 
khabad. Since the removal of the tahsil to Bidhuna after 
the Mutiny the place has greatly declined It is situated on a 
lofty mound and was formerly surrounded by a wall, traces of 
its gates still remaining In the fort live the Kaehhwaha 
mmwlars Until 1886 Bela was administered under Act XX 
of 1856, but in that year, owing to the decay of the place, 
the provisions of the Act were withdrawn. The zamindars 
are now in reduced circumstances, as is also the trading 
population, Bela possesses a police station, post-offioe, 
pound and school. The population at the last census 
in 1901 numbered 2,107 persons of whom 202 were Musal- 
mans 


BHAREH, Taks'd Auraiya. 

A village lying in 26°3PX. and 79°17'E. near the confluence 
of the Jumna and Chambal rivers, distant 31 miles in a direct line 
fiom Etawah and 16 miles from Auraiya. It contains a fine 
old fork partially in mine and was the chief village of tho 
Bhar^ iaiuqa, the remains of which are still owned by the 
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Sengar Eajpui, Raja Ksliri Singh of Bhareh. The population 
of the place has decreased, for m 1891 it nnmhered 556 souls, 
whereas an 1901 there were only 388 inhabitants. Brahmans 
are the predominant Hindu caste. 

BHAETHANA, Tahsil Bhaethana. 

The headquarters of the tahsil of the same name lie in 
26°44'N and 79°17'E., and are distant 12 miles from Etaifah, 
with which they are connected by an nametalled road Bhar- 
thana was selected as the headquarters of the tahsil by Mr. A. 
0. Hume, on account of its central position, at the time when he 
rearranged the boundaries of the different parganas The village 
lies a short distance to the north of the railway and derives its 
name from its founder, Bharat Singh: it is also known as 
Bharthanan Bibipur, and has a station on the East Indian Rail- 
way. Besides the tahsili, Bharthana contains a first class police 
station, pound, post-office and middle vernacular school. Mar- 
ket is held in the ga,n^ on Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays 
In 1872 the population was only 553 persons; but by 1901 this 
number had increased to no less than 3,2/1, many persons 
having been attracted to the place owing to the developmeni; of 
trade Chamars are the most numerous Hindu caste in the 
place. 


BHARTHANA Tahsd 

Bharthana is the central taksil of the district, contei minous 
with the pargana of the same name, and lies between, the paral- 
lels of 26°3Q^ and 26°59'Isr. and 7S°59^ and 79°2FE. It is 
bounded on the west by Etawah tahsil, on 'he north by the 
districts of Mainpuri and Parrukhabad, on the east by tahsils 
Bidhuna and Auiaiya and on the south by Gwalior territory. 
The total area is retained at 266,069 acres or 416 9 square 
miles. It is a long subdivision, stretching right across the 
district, of oblong shape, the length being approximately 36 
miles and the average breadth 14 miles. 

Both the East Indian Railway and the Etawah and 
Bhognipur branches of the Lower Ganges eaual cut across it , 
and befl dea tl eae bia atreams flow oyer t at different poiuta 
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These are, from north to south, the Puraha, the Ahneya, the 
Sengar, the Jumna, the Ohambal and lastly the Kuwari, which 
forms its southern border. So struggling a tract of country, 
affected in so many parts by fluvial action, naturally possesses a 
great variety of soil and of physical featuie. The north, except 
for a sand hill which unexpectedly crops up in the west, is a 
lowly mg tract indented with hollows which lu the rains form 
jhilSf almost large enough in some instances to deserve the name 
of lakes and never quite drying up all the year round. The 
extent of usar all over this tract is very considerable, and there 
aie numerous raised and more or lass fortified, village sites 
cropping up amid the plains Towards the Puiaha a gradual 
rise in the surface begins, there is a dip as it passes that nvei, 
but thence the rise continues uninterruptedly, except for a few 
jhils and the Ahneya, till it reaches the Sengar, A highlying 
tract begins on the southern bank of the Sengar, and then the 
character of the country entirely changes. Leaving all traces 
of wav behind, it rolls upwards in successive gentle undulations 
till it finally terminates in a high ridge, honeycombed with 
ravines, overlooking the Jumna. Beneath this ridge lies the 
littoral of the river, all of which is alluvial and part of which is 
subject to marked fluvial action e^ery year. Across the river 
cornea another ridge, much of the same character, which ends in 
the Charabal valley , and beyond that river ravines again oeonr, 
which hardly disappear until the southernmost boundary of the 
pargana is reached. The soils change with the character of the 
country, and though the basis of the soils is loam or we 

find in the north, around the basins of the jhiZs, much matiycbr 
or clay, which, when of inferior quality, is known as jhabar. 
South of the Sengar, sand and sandy loam predominate, varied 
with good plots lying in the depressions between the undulations, 
and also immediately at the foot of the Jumna ridge. Here the 
loam and sand shade off into each other to form a soil styled 
barm, which may be considered an inferior loam or a superior 
sand. The bad sloping land along the Jumna and Chambal 
ridges, known as hurl<n, is almost always surrounded by a soil 
of reddish yellow tinge, which though much cut up by ravines 
fl good , while tho alluvud edges of both nvers as a rule, exhibit 
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a, fine dark soil known as hJxKkdv, fringed with a highly fertile 
deposit called tir. The tahsil contains portions of all three 
tracts into which the district is divided . 47 per cent, of the 
total area belongs to the pftchar, 33 per cent to the gliar and 20 
per cent, to the p'iv tract. Distributed according to artificial 
soils 14 per cent of the cultivated was, at the last settlement of 
lS74j demarcated as g tiokcoi-, 20 per cent as mcDijlia and 60 per 
cent as up'Mchar. 

The tahsil is a vei j fair example of the distiiet as a whole 
Of the total area 67^653 acres or 21'63 per cent are barren, 
41,698 acres oi 15 93 per cent, cnlturable waste, and 9-93 per cent, 
old and new fallow. The average cultivated area amounts to 
134,470 acies or 50 54 of the while, out of which 46 99 is normally 
irrigated. The area watered from canals, however, is 8o'64 per 
cent of the irrigated area, and is consideiably in excess of the 
district average. This is the result of the extension of irrigation 
to the pi 7ctr tract, for at last settlement 42 23 per cent, of the 
inigated area was dependent on ivells. The khunfis, as in the 
other tahftils, the principal harvest, the average aiea during the 
five years ending m 1907 having been 93,307 acres as against 
75,329 sown in the rabh. The double-cropped area is a little in 
excess of the disti ict average, and occupies some 34,913 acres 
or 25 96 per cent, of the cultivated area. The principal hhanf 
Cl ops are jtiO/r, brtjrcc, arliar and cotton, with a fair proportion of 
maize. In the rabh barley, alone or inteimixed with gram, holds 
the lead, followed by wheat, alone or in combination, peas, opium 
and gram. 

The standard of cultivation is fairly high, though the 
different tracts offer considerable contrasts, and the pargana, 
like the district, has a large proportion of high class tenants. 
Biahmans piedominate, and after them come Rajputs, Atnra 
amd Ghamars ; Lodhas hold a very small acreage. At the present 
time 34'7 per cent of the cultivation is in the hands of oecnpancy 
tenants, 50 05 per cent, is held by tenanfcs-at-will, and 11'2 pei 
cent is tilled by the proprietors themselves, the small remainder 
being rent-free. There are 310 villages, at present divided into 
972 TiiUtkals. Of the latter 325, reptesenting 52 6 per cent, of 
the area are owned by zamindars while 654 or 39 8 per cent. 
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are held in pattich/ri tenure, while 9 are bhciiyaGhara : 93 are 
1 evenue-f ree. Brahmans are the chief landholding oaste and 
own 141,812 acres: after them come Rajputs with 92,403 aeres; but 
no other caste is of any importance in this capacity. The largest 
proprietor in the tahsil is Bani TCishori of Lakhna who witli her 
grandson, Lala Raghubans Bao, pays Rs. 1 5,133 in revenue, 
besides holding five revenue-free villages with a nominal assess- 
ment of Rs. 13,915 Next comes Chanbe Binaik Rao of Andawa, 
who pays Rs 17,876 in revenue and cesses • after him follow 
BhuteleShiam Behan Lai of Birari, paying Rs lI,7lG;Lala 
Brij Rishore of Etawah with Rs 7,206 and Chandhri Eup Singh 
of Takha, who pays Rs. 5,853. 

The population of the tahsil has steadily increased during 
the last thirty years. In 1S81 it numbered 161,446 persons, and 
this rose to 169,979 at the following census. At the last enu- 
meration in 1901 Bharthana contained 191,141 inhabitants, of 
whom 87,195 were females. The moiease amounted to 13 07 
per cent., the highest in the district, and the average density 
to 459 persons to the square mile, which is somewhat below 
the district average. Classified according to religions there were 
185,215 Hindus, 6,546 Musalmans, 295 Jains, 61 Aryas and 25 
Christians. Among the Hindus Brahmans were the most 
numerous caste, amounting to 32,720 persons, and after them 
came Chamars, 27,622 ; Ahirs, 27.490 ; and Rajputs, 18,990. 
Other castes with over 2,000 members apiece were Kachhis, 
Banias, Lodhas, Gadariyas, Koris, hTais, Kahars, Kumhars, Dha- 
nuks, Dhobis, Telis andBarhais. The Rajputs belong to several 
different elans, the best represented being Chauhans, followed 
at a considerable interval by Bhadaurias, Kaehhwahas, Parihars 
and Jadons. Among the Miisalman population Pathans pre- 
dominate ; but Sheikhs are almost as numerous, and after them 
come Saiyids, Faqira and Mughals. The tahsil is almost wholly 
agricultural in character, and practically the entire population 
is dependent either directly on cultivation or is connected with 
trade in agricultural produce : there are no manufactures of any 
importance. 

There are only two towns in the tahsil namely those of 
and Ahenpur of wh ch the former is adm nisterod under 
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Act XX of 1850. There are several large villages^ the most im.- 
poi'taiit of which, have received separate aotico Others that 
deserve mentioo aie Biiaii, the home of the Ehufcele Biahman 
family which owns one of the largest estates in the district ; and 
Dalipnagar, a village lying amongst the ravines of the Jamna^ 
nhieh gave its name once to the taluqa acpaiied by the aneeitors 
of the Brahman family of Lakhna. 

The only metalled road in the tahsii is the poition of the 
Etawali-Auiaiya road which has recemly bean metalled. Com, 
munioationS; however, in the eis-Janina tiait are, on the whole, 
good The anmetalled road from Etawah to Kanaiij cuts across 
the tahsii about four miles north of Ehaichaua village, which la 
connected with it by a branch load taking off near the western 
boundaiy at Diuapiir. The long road from Usiahar to Tibhauli 
ghat traverses the pargana from noitih to south, and continues 
on across the Chambal and Kuwari river^ to Sandaus in Auiaiya 
This latter portion of the tahsii is of course isolated by these 
unbridged streams from the rest, and its charaoter is such as to 
practically pieclude the use of wheeled tialffu. The Doab 
between the Jumna and Chambal is served in part bj 
the old customs line running east and west, which ordinal ily 
forms a fair weather road The East Indian Eailway crosses 
the tahsii about the centre and has three stations within its 
boundaries, at Samhou, Bliarthana and Ebdil. There are thiee 
foiries ovei the Jumna iit Dibuauli, Eandhesi and HEslipnagai 
and three over tiie Chambal, at bahson, Baioohha and Palighai, 
ail of which are managed by the distiicfc boaid, 

Ir is impossible to trace now the mahals into which Bliar- 
tliana tell under the territorial administration of Ah bar : 
probably the bulk of it belonged to that of Etawah, but possibly 
a part of the northern portion was included in Sahar or some 
similar mahal in the stcrh^’T of Kanauj. The pargana of 
Lakhna is said to have been formed by the Marathas , and the 
pargana of Jaiubrast, so called from the fact that it lay on the 
right bank of the Jumna, is said to have formed pait of the 
Haveli of Etawah, the Ghakaimagar and Sahson tiluqa,s making 
up ta^pas Indawa and Bakipur. Under the British not only was 
divided mto t vo divisions kno ra as the first and thQ 

13 
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second^ bii& a portioQ of the t^hsil waa inekd^d in th pargana 
of liaraaiiij which cstended oc-er poikoKS of Bidhmia and 
Auiaiya also. The pi'e^eiit tahs I was connt.tuted in jS 57 out of 
Lakhna and Ramain, with the add tion of 25 villages from 
Safcatpnr- Airwa in r’anukhabad and the Chakarnagar and 
Sahson taluqu^s. 

At the present day Eharthana form® a roverne and criminal 
subdivision usually in the charge of a full-powered ofQcei on 
the distiift staff. For the piuposo of police administiation 
theie aie stations at BhaithanUj Eabewar and Sahson. 


BIDHUNA, Talisil Bidhuna 
The head<];iiai ters of the tahsil is situated iti 26'’49'N. and 
1 9°J2'E., and is distant 32 miles fi om Etawah, Avith which it la 
connected, vxd Kudaikot and Bhaithana, by an unmetalled road. 
The nearest railway station to it, however, is Achalda, and the 
road between those two points haa now been metalled. Close to 
the east runs the Rind river, which is lindged at the point whore 
the old road to Kanauj crosses it To the north of the site are 
the luins of an old foit, which from a distance have a rather 
Picturesque appearance, but there are no other buildings of any 
interest. Besides the tahsili Bidhnna has a police station, 
dispensary, district board bungalow, pound, post-office and 
vernacular seeonclai'y school. The poqiulation which was only 
877 in 1872 had lisea to 1.493 in 1901, Brahmans being the 
principal Hindu caste. Maiket is held on Tuesday and Friday 
every week. 


BIDHUHA TlM. 

Bidhuna forms the noi th-eastern tahsil of the district, and 
lies between thepaiallelsof 2&°3S' and 26°57'' 17. aiid79'’20^ and 
79^45' E. On the north it is bounded by Faiiukhabad, on the east 
byCawnpore, ontho west by tahsil Bhaithana and on the south by 
tahsil Amaiya. As at present constituted it has a total area of 
277,100 acies or 433 squaie miles, having received 119 square 
miles of territory from pargana Phaphund in 1894. In shape 
it is a rough quadrilateral, on an aveiage 24 miles longfiom 
e«t to west and 16 m lea nroad from north to south. The riyer 
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Arind or Eind meets the pargdtia boundary at the village of 
Baukheia near the noith-weeteru corner. It runs along the 
northern border till it reaches the boundary of the large \illdge 
of Salhad ; and then turning almoofc due south divides the tahsil 
into two nearly ec[ual parts. Ihe chaiacteristies of the eastern 
poition are a strip of light undulating sandy soil, locally called 
tarai, succeeded, as a rule, by a belt of barren land fiom which 
+he fertile soil has been washed away and which is more or less 
bioken by ravines. Beyond the barren land js a tract of soil, 
running parallel to the river and never extending to any great 
distance fiom it, of exceedingly fertile loam ; after which a level 
expanse of iisar begins whose surface is only broken by village 
sites surrounded by a rich heart of cultivation, patches of jhabav 
and hero and there a large jhU, which receives the suiface 
drainage In the north of this portion of the tahsil lies a great 
clay bed between Sabhad and Nurpui, in which the Pandu rii er 
rises "West of the Arind mirchthe same features are observable, 
except that the tract of good soil that luns along the east bank 
is not found. The Puiaha runs a winding course through the 
centre, causing deterioration in a eonsidciable amount of land 
on either bank, and, after meeting the Ahneya at Bahsora, joins 
the Arind. 

The most noticeable feature of the tahsil is the large extent 
of Lairon u^nr land of a dark colour and scabby surface, which 
at last sebtiament was said to occupy about 56 per cent, of the 
total area The area of barren waste is now returned at 83,743 
acres or 30-22 per cent., of which 409 per cent is covered with 
w-ater, sites, roads, buildings aud ihe like • the remainder must be 
practically all usar, as there can be but little other land which 
lb totally bairen The area of culturable waste is 63,703 acres 
or 22 09 per cent, of the whole, out of which iS-oO per cent, is 
recorded old fallow, a pioportion considerably in excess uf that 
found in any other tahsil. The proportion of cultivated area, 
on the other hand, is below the di, strict aveiage, and, though 
it is generally as stable as elsewhere, averages, for the fi\e 
years ending in 1907, 129,655 acres or 46 79 per cent of the total. 
Thanks to the extension of canals and distributaries, but even 
more to the nearness of water to the surface which makes well 
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inigat ion easy and profitable, 51'17 per cent, of the cultivated 
aiea is iriigated; of the latter 45-53 per cent, depends on 
wells. 1^0 other pargana, except Eiawah, approaches this 
piopoition of well-irngation The kkarlf is the principal 
harvest, the aveiago area dLiiing the same period having been 
88,529 acres as against 75,300 sown in the rabi The double- 
cropped area is slightly m excess oi the district aveiago and 
amoLints to 35,415 or 26 64 par cent, of the net cultivation. The 
principal /wifli’t/ Cl ops are alone oi combined with arhar, 

and cotton, ivitha cousideiable area ol maize and a laiger pio- 
poition than in any other tahaii ot iice . b ojru holds in this taiisil 
a very suLoidmite position, and occupies approximately one- 
thud of the area found elsewhere. In tlm rahi bailey, as usual, 
takes the lead, but it is in Bidhuua very closely followed by 
uheat; or, if the area in \\hich the latter crop is intermixed with 
other crops is also cousideied, is exceeded by it Of other crops 
op um is most largely planted. 

Generally spiabiug tlie standard of cultivation is the highest 
in the district iiaj puts p redo ininabe as cnltivaDors, folio ^led by 
Biahmans and Ahtis, bat there is a larger piopoition than eUe- 
vheie of Kachhis and Lodhas. Atthepiemuttime 46 4 per cent, 
of the cultivation is in the hands of occupancy tenants, 40-3 per 
cent, is held by tcnants-at-will, and 9'6 , er cent is tilled by the 
pioprietoi's themselves, the small remainder being rent-free. 
There are 435 villages at present divided into l,l25 'taakals. Of 
the latter 237 representing 42*0 jicr cent of the area are owned 
by while 83S or 57 4 per cent, are held in. paitidari 

fcenuie, none being hhai^J>cMra : 27 are held revenue-free. The 
chief proprietary castes are Brahmans, Eajputs and Khattns, 
while smaller properties are held by Kayasths, Eanias and IMusal- 
mans. Brahmans own 118,912 acres and are very closely followed 
by Kajpnta with 117,277 acres The largest proprietors in the 
tahsil are Musammat Kajendra Kunwar of Harehandpur who 
owns 17 villages assessed to a demand of Es. 21,005, and 
Musammat Jas Kunwar of Malhausi who possesses 21 villages 
and pays land revenue to the extent of Es. 25,167, Tiwari 
Kali Shankar of Kudarkot pays land, revenue and cesses to the 
extent of Es 11,113, Jiwaris Hardeo Singh, Dm Dayal of 
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Bhainsaul; Ks. 10,186, and Chaudhri Chandan Singli of Mirgaon, 
Es. 5,525. 

Owing to Dlie changes in the tahsil 'boundaries it is not possi- 
ble to compare the figures of population before 1391 ; bat there 
is no reason so suppose that the same steady improvement has 
not taken place in Bidhuna that has taken place elsewhere. In 
1891 the tahsil contained 137,530 inhabitants, and this rose to 
206,182 in 1901, an increase of 9 01 per cent. : of this number 
93,111 were females. Classified accordiugto religions there weia 
105,926 Hindus, 9,779 Muaalmans, 130 Aryas, 10 .Jams and 7 
Christians. Among the Hindus the most numerous casto was that 
of Ahirs, amounting to 20,184 persons, followed closel}’- by Chamars 
with 26,005 persons : after them came Lodhas, 20,158 ; Kaehhis, 
17,213; Brahmans, 16,613; and Eaiputs. 14,143. Othei castes 
with over 2000 members apiece were Gadariyas, Bam as, 
Kaliars, Kurrais, Isa's. Dhanuks, Telis Dhobis, Kiimhars and 
Lob 118 . The Eajputs belong to several clans, the best represented 
being Sengars : these are followed at a long interval by Bais, Chau- 
hans, Kachhwahas and Rathors Among the hlusalman popula- 
tion Sheikhs exceed all other subdivisions ; and after them come 
Palhans, Faqirs, Saiyids, Behnas, Dhunias and blaniliars. The 
tahsil is wholly agricultural in character, practically the entire 
population being dependent for its subsistence on cultivation 
oi connected With the trade m agiieultiiral pioduea. There are 
no towns in the tahsil Bidhuna itself is an insignificant ullage ; 
and all the important villages have received separate notice. 

The tahsil is on the whole well supplied with means of 
communications, though the only metalled road in it is that which 
eonuecls Achalda station wdth Bidhuna. Unmetalled i oacls tiaveisa 
the paigana in, alldiieotions The chief of these are the Ltawah- 
Kanauj road, which passes through Kudarkot and Bidhuna and 
continues to Bela., and the load from the latter place to Phaphund. 
To the north runs the long road from Bidhuna to Usrahar which 
ultimately joins the metalled road from Etawah to Fatehga'h; 
and to the south another road takes eff Itio Eidhuna-Bela poit on 
of the Kanauj road and runs to Sahayal : the last named place is 
connected by a direct road with the Dibiapur station on the 
railway The East Indian Kailway, after closely following the 
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south-eastern boundary of the tahsil, exits across its south-wesfam 
poitioB, so that four stations, namely, Kanchausi, Phaphund, 
Pata and Achalda, pioperly belong to it, Trhile Samhon is only 
just outside. It is the only tahsil that does not touch any of the 
larger rivers, and the smaller streams, such as the Rind, are lindged 
wherever they offer seiions obstacles to traffic. 

Under the teiritonal distribution of Akbar tahsil Bidhuna 
appears to have been divided betweea the mahals of Phaphmid, 
Saharand Sakatpurintlis S't/’Aitr of Kanauj. Under the British 
it was not a separate entity till after the Mutiny, being for the 
most part inoluded in the sub-colleotorats of Bela In 1857 it was 
formed out of pargana Bala, 70 rntthrils being added from 
Airwa-Sakatpur in Farrukhabad, 2 from Ramain and 23 from 
Phaphuncl. The last change came m 1894, when tahsil Phaphund 
was broken up and nearly 120 sqnaie miles wore transferred to 
Bidhuna At the present tune tho tahsil forms a revenue and 
criminal subdivision in the charge of a fuil-pow ered officer on the 
district staff. For purposes of police administration there aie 
stations at Bidhuna, Bela, Airwa and Chhachhund, though the 
Airwa station will soon disappear and give place to oneatUmraiU. 

CHAKARNAGAR, Tahs'd Bhartiiaita. 

A village lying in 26°3G^N. and 79°8'E., 16 miles south- 
west of Etawah, between the Jumna and the Chambal. It is 
situated on the old customs line that runs through this poition 
of the district and was foimerly the headquarters of an assistant 
patrol. Some account has previously been given of the Chalcar- 
nagar taluqit and the Chauhan Raja who owned it He joined the 
the rebels in 1S57 and was deprived of his estates, the bulk of 
which was given to Kunwar Zohar Singh, one of the P^-itabner 
Chauhans, as a rewaid for his loyalty. The modern village is 
little worthy of note, but the old town, the site of which is two 
miles to the west, is evidently a place of great antiquity and 
considerable size Theie is an enormous hhrra which can be 
seen from a long distance, and, though now covered with brush- 
wood, has still traces of old buildings. R'ear it, on the west, is 
a magnifieent well, built of blocks of hmlicir. evidently very oltL 
Populaj tradition says that the c ty ui the tune of the Pandavas 
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was so large that one gate was at Sara Tal and the other at 
Caarob; thoagh these places are ?-J miles apait, Theie is a legend 
that aii ogre^ who was a Sonar bj caste, lived here aad devoured 
a mau, and. nithhim about a maanl of sweetmeats, every day. 
Tins ogie was kzlbd by the heio Buim Sen and throwu into the 
large well at Chakaroagar The ia'mbitauts of the place pick 
up from time to time what are apparently nodules of iron oie 
and believe that they are the diops of the ogie’a blood, The 
kAera is repot tad to have been called Ekaoliakra, whence the 
modern name is derived, and is said to have been mentioned 
under the old name in the Mjihabh'iratrt. The story of the fight 
between the Pandava hero^ Bliima, and the Aaura Raja, named 
Vaka, whose appetite could not he satisfied by the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Ekaehakra, is also told, with slight variations of Ara, 
the model n xVr rah m Shahabad ; and both Wheeler and Cunaingham 
identify Ekachakra with Arrah and not with Chakarnagar, The 
place contains a school and a post-office The population num- 
bered 2,204 persons in 1901, chiefly consisting of Ahirs, 

CHH.-1CHHUND Tahsil Bii>htjka. 

A village in 26“41']Sr. and 79°25^E in the south-east of 
the tahail, at a distance of nearly three miles west of Achalda 
railway station on the East Indian Railway and ten miles from 
Phaphund, wita which it is connected by an unmetalled road, 
and 24 miles from Etawah It contains a third claSiS police 
station, built on the lemains of an old fort, pound, post-office, 
and a primary school. There is a small bazar with a few Banias’ 
shops, but no regular market. The village had in 1901 a popu- 
lation ofljSuo per,mn.3^ of whom 55 -weia Musalmans. Ahiis 
are the piincipal Hindu caste 

DALELHAGAR, TaJisil Aueaiya. 

A village lu 2G°3fl^lSr. and 79°1C^E , situated on the road from 
Etwah to Auruiya, distant 2S miles from the foimer and f)| 
miles from the lu’.te: place. It is a eompaTa''iveiy modern village 
founded by a P^ihaa n-iinsd Dalel Khan whose tomb still exists 
in the place lu was at one time Mr Homo’s intention to m-iks 
Haloln gar the hoadq nrtors of a tahsii and for eoine t me the 
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pargaea^ wbich is now Auraiya, was known as Dalelnagar, 
Close to it lies tke old bazar town of aruradganj, founded by a 
family of Panjabis, wliicL formerly bod a large traffic iii cotton, 
ffhj oilseeds and cattle . market is still held on. Mondays and 
Tuesdays, but the place has decdmed in importance. Dalelnagar 
had in 1901 a population of 1,665 persons, chiefly con&istiug of 
Sheikha : over half the inhabitants aie Musalmans. It posses- 
ses a post-office and a scIio.dL but is otherwise a place of no 
importance. 


DIBIAPUE, TuhsU AueAiya. 

A large village in. 20°39'N and 79°37'E , containing a 
railway station on the East Indian Eailway , generally known as 
Phaphund. It is the presence of the railway station that gives 
the place importance, for its trade is rapidly extending in conse- 
quence and a busy market is held every Monday and Friday. 
The station is now the chief outlet for the traffic from Auraiya 
to the south, with which place it is connected by a metalled and 
bridged road; rshile another metalled road connects it with 
Phaphund. Unmetalled loads lead north and east towards Bela 
and Sahayal, The village lies 35 miles from Etawah and 12 
from Auraiya, and contains a police station, pound, post-office 
and primary school ; there are also two inspection bungalows 
belonging to the district board and the Opium department situated 
close by. The village lands are combined with those Umri, 
and in 1901 the population numbered 1,933 persons, Chamais 
being the chief Hindu caste. 


ETAWAH, Tahsil Etawah. 

The city of Etawah i.s situated in latitude 26°46']Sr, and longi- 
tude It lies on the East Indian Hallway, at the 

junction of the road from Farrukhabad to Gwalior with the 
old imperial road from Agra to Allahabad, at a distance of 70 
miles to the south-east of Agra. A short distance above the 
town the Jumna makes a bend towards the north-east until it 
approaches within two miles of the railway near Hanumanpur, 
and then turning sharply to the south vest flows for some 
distance almost parallel to its old course Tke city lies between 
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this bend o£ the river and rhe line of railway. There are a few 
ontlying m,uhalla$ close to the river, hut the main portion, 
of the town is separated from the river by a strip of ravine 
country about half a mile in length; whilsr to the north the 
houses stretch to within a quarter of a mile of the railway 
station. Old Etawah lies among or at the head of the raviues ; 
and the newer portions of the city stretch backwards to the 
north. Seveial nolas intersect the site of the town and, onung 
to their wild and irregular shape, the town presents a picturesque 
and pleasing appearance, especially where the broader ravines 
are clothed with tiees. Owing to the uneven natnre of the 
ground eommunication between the old and new quarters was at 
one time difficult, but now fine, broad, metalled roads, eondneted 
over the ■nceZris by embankments and bridges, render communica- 
tion at all times easy and practicable. The roads from Agra and 
Mainpuri unite outside the city to the north-west and are 
continued through the town, wheie they form the principal 
bazar, and are lined on each side by substantially built and fine- 
looking houses or shops The old imperial road between Agra 
and Kalpi ran about one hundred yards to the north of this bazar, 
and the remains of a fine hnoli or masonry well and a bridge 
which belonged to it still exist in the l^aurangabad muJialla. 
The main road between Gwalior and Farrufchabad runs from 
north-east to south-west, cutting the Agra and hlainpuri road 
at right angles about the centre of the bazar This road passes 
through Humeganj and by means of cuttings, embankments and 
bridges has been made into a fine level line of communication. 

Humeganj forms the centre of the city. It was formerly 
an unsightly and uneven piece of waste ground which was 
levelled and drained by Mr A. O. Hume, and it now forms the 
site of imposing public buildings and a handsome market place 
It IS in the form of an oblong rectangle To the east of it lies 
another market place called Broun ganj. after Mr. Broun, a later 
collector of the district, built on land drained at considerable ex- 
pense between 1890 and 1895. In Humeganj, besides the market 
place, aie situated the tohs'ili, flanked on either side by smaller 
buddings one of wh’ch is the munio'ptd office and the other the 
court houBe of the bench of hono ary magistrates Opp osite the last 
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is a building 'n’hieh was once a dispansary, Int is now held by the 
Amencan Mission. A short distance beyond the tahsili is 
Hume’s High School : of this fine bii Iding some account has been 
given ill Chapter IV, Oloao bv this school are the Ixiwdli oi 
central police station and the old munsifi, which is now occupied 
by another school. The dispensary occupies, with its outhouses, 
the Boufch-west corner of the equal and at a short distance to the 
east of itj facing the same roadj is a female hospital luiilfc in 
1900 at a cost of Rs. 10,100. The noith aud south sides of Hume- 
ganj form the piinclpal gtaiu and cotton market and are 
lined with handsome shops i emarbalde for then fine brickwork 
arches. To the west of the grain market is Hume’s sarai, which 
consists of huts siirrouuding a squaie tomb set m the coutre of 
the enclosure. A fine well adjoins the tomb, and the scim? is 
entered by a handsome gateway resembling a triumphal arch. 
Similar gateways foim the entiances to the bafjar. 

There arc 77 mohlyxllds in Etawah, 61 in. the old city and 
26 in the new. It would be tedious to give these in detail, and 
many of them are of no importance, A general view of the city 
may be obtained from the top of the Jama Mas]id, aud the chief 
places of interest to be seen from this position can be briefly 
desciibed. The houses pi esent the usual flat-ioofel appearance 
of eastern cities, but owing to the fact that they follow the lines 
of ravines and aie inteispersed uith tioes the effect is much 
more picturesque than that usually presantod. To the south 
can be caught a glimpse of the Jumna as it sweeps round in a 
sharp curve towards the south-west. To the west lie wild aud 
rugged laviues which now form the preserves of the Fisher 
foiest. In the diicction of the Jumna to the right the spectator 
will see the bold eminence once crowned bj^ the Etawah fort, 
aud below it, on the city side, the uEite npper terraces of the 
Tiksi Mahadeo temple. To the east of the foit in the Karanpura 
'muJiXfllu the most striking object is the lofty whde .spire of a 
Jam temple which stands on an elevation sepaiate fioin the otliei 
quarters of rhe city. Beyond this is a similaily isolated muhnllu 
called Ghatiya. In the distance, to the south-east, is a curious 
wooded conical mound named Bhola ShMud the tomb of a. 
Muhammadan martyr held in equal veuorat on by Musalmaua 
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and Hindus, To the north-east, and separated from the Jama 
Hasjid by a ravinej is the Khatrana Tola, the houses of which 
piesent a someivhat dilapidated appearance. Beyond this is 
a dense copse of daik gieen. foliage in ivhich is situated the 
asthoVs,, which will be presently described. In front and to 
the left of this can. be seen the lofty hou^.ea of the Paneari Tola 
with another Jam temple- next comes a eontinious scene of 
well-preserved houses, among which two large blocks of build- 
ings in Katra Tek-Chand, one belonging to Lala Brij Kislior 
and the other to the Goiakhpuri Banias. stand out conspicuous. 
Beyond these aie the tops of the buildings in Humeganj. The 
new oity is quite concealed from \i 0 w by a continuous belt of 
wood, but towering above all are the tall chimneys of the ginning 
mills and cotton pi esses, which have sprung up at Etawah. 
during the last thirty years. The houses of the Ktinj muhalla, 
which have more pretensions to architectural beauty than any 
others in the city, are nearei to the spectator on the north-east, 
while to the left aie the Chhipaiti and Puibiya muhaUas, in 
the last many new masonry houses have been recently built, 
including a t:mpla elected by Lala Sheo Narayan. Behind the 
Jama Masjid is the isolated mibhalki called Daura The niuhal- 
las in the new city seemed to have formed origmall 3 ’' a succession 
of walled enclosures called Eatrae, which are named after their 
foundeis; the principal of these areKatraBalsiugh, KatraSbahab 
Khan, Katia Shamsher Khan, Katra Fateh Mamur Khan and 
Katra Shah Mahmud. 

The Jama Masjid is the principal place of Muhammadan 
worship at Etawah It is situated on high ground to the right 
of the Gwalior road, as you pioceed towards the Jumna, and is 
of curious foimation, It possesses no minarets hut has a lofty 
screen, 4.7 feet high and somewhat less in width, pierced in the 
centre by a doorwav" which gives admittance to the cential hall. 
On either side of this cential domed hall which forms the mosqae 
aie tivo small chambers, the roofs of which aie supported by led 
sandstone pillars. The main poition of the building is of block 
hanhir with fiagmeuts of blue stone in the walls and portions of 
at least ten granite columns of \arying lengths. It is commonly 
supposed that the build ng is an old Hindu or Buddb st structure 
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converted into a mosque ; but the style of the screen and the 
architecture generally is the same as that of the AtaU and Jama 
Masjids at Jaunpur, and the present building is probably an 
erection of the Sharqi kings during their oceupation of Etawah. 
The materials were without doubt obtained from Hindu buildings 
The most conspicuous Hindu temple in the city is the Tiksi 
Mahadeo which lies low down among the ravines on the Gwalior 
road. It is built up on a high buttressed platform which raises 
it considerably above the roadway beneath it. Its erection is 
ascribed to one Angad Eai, an Agarwala Bania of the city, 
about 1780 1. D. ; but its architecture has no points of interest. 
Keligious gatherings are held here in Plvfgiin and Snivan. The 
bathing gJiais along the .Jumna are lined by several temples of 
some standing^ that of Dhamaneshwar being the most ancient. 
The finest, however, is the Bisiant built by Mota Mai, a Khattri 
of Jalaun, who is said to have settled in Etawah about 1500 A D. 
The most frequented Hindu temple in the city is the (tsihala. 
It is situated within a walled enclosure in a grove to the west of 
the city and is entered by a fine gateway. In the inner coiut- 
yard of the temple is a curious pillar which goes by the name 
oi ‘^G(/rW'ji-ha-JehamlaP It is much smaller at the base than 
at the top, and is surrounded by a stone cage containing an idol. 
The sides of the pillar are covered with carvings, the principal 
feature in which is the serpent. The astknla was built about 
1800 A D. by one Gopal Das, a Kanaujia Biahman of Etawah, 
who was a favoniite of the Oudli auiil. The latter endowed the 
temple with two villages, which are still held free of rev enue, foi 
its support. The idol worshipped is the Har-Sinha oi mandion 
incarnation of Vishnu, and every year m the month of Kovem- 
ber the idol is taken and carried out in procossiou around 
the temple. 

The fort lies on an irregular table-laud possessing a some- 
what higher elevation than the surrounding ravine uplands. 
The table-land is completely isolated on all sides and 
possesses a fine view over the Jumna It is doubtful, 
however, whether the fort was built on a pi e-esisting Icheni ; 
for the construction of the fort wills has helped to save the 
Hides and top of the plateau from the denudat on that 
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has taken place among the ravines. The Dutch traveller de Laet, 
who wrote about 1631 A D , descnbes-the £ort as surrounded by 
a small wall. its gate,” Le writes, •‘'a human face ia 

seulptured which the Indians regard with a superstitious awe, 
and worship it by anointing it prota&ely with oil,” Tiia remains 
of the gate are still to be seen on the east side of the hill, 1 ut 
there are no signs of a human face. On the south side the 
double wall, the inner line of which was furnished with masoive 
bastions, may still be traced. There are also the ruins of 
taelve towers at intervals on the circuit of the hill, showing 
that the fort must originally have been of great extent. The 
only building now standing on the hill is a haradariij but it is of 
lecent date. To the west of the haradari are two ranges of 
undergioiind rooms (tekkkanos) and a veiy deep masoniy well. 
The top of the hill is attained by a winding road of compaia- 
ti\el} modem construction. The site of the foit has been 
declaied to be nrizxd and is now the property of the Govein- 
ment. 

The civil station lies about half a mile to the north-west of 
the town. Etawah was formerly a military station, but the gairi'^ 
son, which had been reduced to a wing of a native regiment, was 
finally withdrawn in iS6l. TUe bungalows belonging to the old 
cantonments lay on a bare plain to the noith- west of the city and 
have gradually disappeared. The present civil station lies more 
to the east The roads are numeious and well mecalled, and 
the sratiou is well stocked with plantations of shady trees. The 
raibvay station and the buildings connected with it occupy the 
the east end of the station, hfext to them comes the jail, which 
was formally one of the largest in these provinces but has since 
been much reduced in extent. The offices of the collector, 
district judge's court and the opium officer’s office and residence 
lie at a short distance fiom the jail. West of these is the 
handsome residence of the collector and the small building used 
aa a club, both built in the peculiar style of aichitecture which 
characterises all Mr. A. O. Hume’s constiuctions, and the 
English church. Beyond these Kes an open plain, and close to 
the Jaswantnagar road is the English cemetery. South of the 
rood on land now partly enclosed within the Fisher forest lay 
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tha old lace course, an elevated mound of mnd marking the site 
of what was once the grand etand. Between the city and the 
civil lines lies the laigo building erected between 190S and 1905 
and known as the Victoria Momoiial Hall. The cost of its 
constinctLon was Rs 45,000, the iiliole sum I emg subscribed by 
the inhabitants of Etawah. The hall is used for iniinioi]ial and 
odier meetings ; has a good reference libraiy attached to it and 
is surrounded by grassy swaids, water for iiiigation being 
obtained by a lift from the large tank behind the building. 

The name of the town is more correctly written Intawa or 
Itawa.^ Etawah is still sometimes spoken of as the city of 
bucks, f and both tradition and the appearance of the ground 
indicate that the modern city was founded on an ancient Jehera 
or town-site, so that it is not impr obable that the existence of 
old bric'ks or old biick kilns may have given rise to the name 
A eurioas legend relating to the founding of the city gives addi- 
tional colour to this derivation. It is said that when the Chanhan 
leader Sumer Sah came to bathe in the Jumna he saw a goat and 
a wolf drinking water at the same place Struck by this occur- 
rence he consulted astrologers, who advised him to build a fort 
at the place. He took their advice and workmen were set to 
excavate the foundations In the coarse of digging they came 
upon a brick made of silver and gold, and called out Int uyii f 
Int aya / biick has been found !”) From the workmen’s ciy 
the city took the name of Inuiya, which in course of time was 
eoirupted into Intawa The city site has undoubtedly been 
occupied from very early times It is said to have been 
plundered by Mahmud of Gha^ini on his way from Munj to Asi, 
and again by Shahab-nd-din Ghori after the defeat of Eaja Jai 
Chand of Kanauj. The fort was built by the Chauhans at their 
first immigration, and continued to be their residence until their 
removal to Paitabiier. It was then occupied by a Musalman 
governor, and in the 16th century must have been a place of con- 
siderable strength, as it waslongheldby the Sharq^i kings of Jaun- 
pur, and is mentioned by Babar in his memoirs. In the 17th 

* It ia called Itay by tbe translator of deLaet, Elpkinstone oalla it Btaya, 
t ATca a Hindi word iobbtib a poi^'or** kjln, a bnck kilii bo"iig ganenilJj known 
paiaat Theio would be nothing unusual m a compound eueb ik niawa 
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century Etavah wag a famous banking and commercial town, 
but m the following century siiSersd much from Eohilla and 
I [aiat’na laids About the year 1750 A D. it was plundered Ly 
Huiiiar Edo Holltai, who had been called in. by Safdar Jang, the 
Wazir of Ahmad fehah, to assist him against the Rohillas. 
Etawah then fell foi a short time into the hands of Gobind Eao 
Pandit, the Maratha governor of Jalaun, but on ihe defeat of the 
Maidthas by fehu]a-ud-daiila the couutny was ceded to Oudh, and 
lemained in the possession of the Nawabs of Oudh until its 
cession to the British m 1801. The foit was, for a time, the resi- 
dence of the a in, if s of the Oudh government, but uas destroyed 
undor the oiders of Shuja-ud-daula in consequence of therepresen- 
tatious of the Etawah townspeople that so long as the ainds oocu- 
jned such an impiegnaLle lesidence they would never do anything 
but oppiess the people Since the cession the town has steadily 
improved. The opening of the railway and the metalling of the 
load fioin Farrukhabad to Gwalior have done much to fur- 
thei its commercial prosperity. Cotton mills have sprung up, 
and a busy trafile in agueiiltuial produce is earned on within the 
town The town was made a municipality in 1384, Some account 
has already been given of the constitution of the mauicipal 
bo aid. 

In 1847 the population of Etawah was computed at 17,783 
peisons By 1853 this nuinbei had risen to 23,300 and in 1865 to 
27,228. Progress since lSG5 has been steady and marked. In 1872 
there were 30,549 inhabitants, in 1881 them nero 34,721, and in 
1891, 38,793 At the last enumeration, in 1901, the population of 
the town numbered 42,570 persons, a net increase of 12,021 souls 
since 1872 Classified according to religions there were 28,544 
Hindus, 12,742 Musalmans, 976 Jains, 134 Christians and 174 
Aryas and others. Of the whole population 20,074 were females. 
The city is a healthy and weli-diained one, and in this respect 
vrill be improved uhen the contemplated drainage scheme is 
carried out. 


ETAWAH Tahsil. 

Etawah tahsil, which is conterminous with tbepaiganaof 
the same name occupies tho western port on of the distnct and 
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lies between 26°8S' and 27“l'jSr. and 7S®45^ and 79“13'E. 
On tbe north lies the district of Mainpurij on the east Bharthana 
tahsii and on the south Gwalior territory, the dividing line in 
this direction being formed by the Chambal river. On the west 
the boundary is somewhat more irregular ; it marches with that 
of the Agra district^ from which it is separated for two-thirds of 
the distance by the Jumna ; while for the ] emainder there is 
no natural f ion tier. The average length of the tahsii from north 
to south IS 20 miles, and the average breadth fiom cast to west 
IS 22 miles ■ the total area recorded being 272,794 acres or 426 40 
square miles. In physical characteristics Eta w ah tahsil almost 
exactly resembles Bharthana; like the latter it is crossed by 
numerous rivers, namely the Puraha, Ahneya, Sengar, Jumna and 
Chambal, and has, in the Sarsa, an extra one of its own The 
cis-Jumna portion of the tahsil is divided between the jirfoAar 
and ghar tracts. In the former the country is generally low- 
lying and indented with hollows, which in the rams, form 
and are suirouuded by the inferior clay soil known as jhabar. 
This tract too contains a large proportion of uso/i' varied with 
patches of cultivation j but the soil is for the most part a fertile 
plain of loam. Between the Puraha and Ahneya the land begins 
to rise; but it dips as it approache.s the latter river and lemains 
low till it reaches the Sangar. To the south of the Sengar the 
fcuiface again rises, but lu more gentle undulations than in 
Bharthana. To the west, moieover, the valley of the Saisa inter- 
venes, and the fertile depiessions found further east do not occur ; 
there are also several sand hills, the longest and worst of which 
lie in the direction of the western boundary. Altogether the 
mixture of good and bad soils is curious and gives the gha/r of 
Etawah a character of its own. Of the ois-Jumna portion of the 
tahsil 42 per cent, is included in the pacJiar and 58 per cent, in 
the gktor tract. Distributed according to the artificial soils of 
gaiihcm, ‘inan,jha and lAparhar the cultivated area was, at last 
settlement, divided in the proportion of 16, 38 and 5G per cent, in 
the pmhaT) and 10, 23 and 67 per cent, in the ghc’.i' ■ or 11, 25 
and 64 per cent, for the entile tiact. The physical features of 
&e trane-Jumna tract do not differ from ihose of the same tract 
pi On the east, m the village of Chikni and Mahob 
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ifFhere the space betweea the rivers is narrowest, the ravines unite, 
leaving no level land between them. Further west the rivers 
separate and permit of the existence of a gradually widening and 
lev el plateau, the soil of which is a light but excellent 
There are a few ridges of saud and on the extreme west, where 
the two rivers again tend towards each other, the soil is a friable 
clay, full of holes and fissures bke the soil of Bundelkhand. 
Unlike the similar tract in Auraiya tahsil thepa/f of Etawah has 
little alluvial land Thera are a few good bays of hxekJtar soil 
on the Jumna side, of which those at Jarholi, Maholi and Asowa 
are the best . but the kachhar of this portion of the district is not 
the rich reddish brown soil of Auraiya and is white and sandy. 
Along the banks of the Chambal the arable land is also of inferior 
quality, and is usually found only in small quantities and on 
steep elopes between, the high bank and the water, or scattered 
among the ravines t skirting them on either side are fields of bad 
gravelly soil called pahar At last settlement 60 per cent, of 
the cultivated aiea was classed as duriiat, 7 per cent, as matiyarf 
14 per cent as hhur, 20 per cent, as pakar and 9 per cent, as 
Lachhar or tir. The standard of development in the tahsil com- 
pares favourably with that found in the rest of the district. The 
cultivated area during the five years ending in 1907 averaged 
141,061 acres or 61'71 per cent, of the total area. Of the remain- 
der 69 260 acres, or 21-72 per cent, were classed as barren, and 
72,473 acres or 26-57 per cent as culturable waste, including 7-13 
per cent, of old and only 2-06 per cent of new fallow. There 
are considerable jungles along the ravdnes of the Jumna and 
Chambal, covered with scrub vegetation. Both portions of the 
CIS Jumna tract are watered by canals ; and during the same 
period the irrigated area averaged 58,089 acres or 41-13 per cent, 
of that cultivated. Out of this 36 82 per cent, was dependent on 
wells, and lay chiefly in the gfW. The water level is higher in the 
portion of this tract which falls into Etawah, than m that 
which belongs to Bhttrthana and Auraiya. The khffrif is the 
principal harvest, the a-verage area being 95,248 acres as against 
73,333 acres sown in thera6i. The double-cropped area is some- 
what below the district average and amounts to some 2S,5ot> acres 
or 20 23 por cent of the cultivation. The pnncupal hharif crops 
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grown are hajra, alone or mixed with ctrAar, cotton and juar : 
there is a fair proportion of maize, but little sugarcane or nee. 
In the rah barley or barley intermixed with gram occupies 
some 38 per cent, of the cropped area, after this comes wheat 
alone, 22 per cent , wheat m combination, 16 per cent , and peas, 
9 per cent. ; while 7 per cent, is normally devoted to opium 
The standard of cultivation is as high as in the other tahsih, 
withthe possible exception of Bidhnna. As elsewhere Brahmans, 
Rajputs and Ahiis generally predominate as cultivatois, bnt an 
unusually large area is held in Etawah by Cliamars. At the 
present time 29 3 per cent, of the cultivation is in the hands of 
occupancy tenants, 6S'2 par cent, is held by tenants-at-will and 
9-3 per cent, is tilled by the proprietors themselves, the small 
remainder being rent-free. There are 365 villages, at present 
divided into 1,102 mahals. Of the latter $77 arc held by 
semindars, while 199 are held in ^xdtidccri tenure and 26 are 
bhaiyacliaru . none are revenue-free The chief proprietary 
castes are Brahmans, Banias and Rajputs, while small portions 
of the land are held by Kayasths, Musalmaiis and miscellaneous 
castes. Rajputs own 95,680 acres, and are followed by Brahmans 
with 92,834 and Kayasths with 27,602 acres. The largest pro- 
prietors m the tahsil are Raja Hukm Tej Partab Singh of 
Partabner who owns 21 villages wholly or in part, paying 
a revenue demand of Rs. 24,071; Lala Brij Kishore of Etawah 
with 17 villages assessed to a revenue of Rs, 11,459 ; Bhatele 
Shiam Behan of Birari who pays a demand of Rs. 11,128 on 24 
villages, owned wholly or in part; and Lala Luiga Pershad of 
Jaswautnagar whose possessions extend over 11 villages and 
are assessed to Rs. 5,562. 

The population of the tahsil has increased steadily during 
the past 30 years. In 1881 it numbered 193,211 persons, and 
this rose to 198,023 at the following censn.s. At the last 
enumeration, in 1901, the tahsil contained 216,142 inhabitants, 
of whom 99,211 were females : this represents an increase of 
8 38 per cent. The average density amounted to 507 persons 
to the square mile, which is considerably higher than that of 
any other tahs-i If however the populat-ou of the city be 
excluded, the resultant density is only 40S peiBonu to the square 
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mile. Classified according to religions there were 1 94,017 Hindus, 
19,663 Husalmaus, 1,933 Jains, 203 Aryas, 165 Christians, 153 
Sikhs and 8 Parsis. Among the Hindus Ahiis were the most 
numerous caste, amounting to 28,782 persons: and after them 
came Chamars, 27,694; Brahmans, 25,208; Rajputs, 16,058; 
Ivaehhis 14,690, and Lodhas, 11,935. Other castes with o\ er 
2,000 members apiece wete Koris, Gadariyas, Banias, 
Tells, Dhanuks, Nais, Kahare, Kayasths, Ehobis, Eaihais, 
Kiimhars and Kurmis The Rajputs belong to sereral diffeient 
clans, tile best represented being Bhadaurias, Chauhans, Jadons, 
Dhakias and Tomars Among the Musalman population 
Sheikhs piedominate, followed by Pathans, Julabas, Saiyids, 
Paqii’S, Kunjras and Behnaa. The tabs d for the most part is 
agiicultural in character, the bulk of the inhabitanta being 
dependent either directly on cultivation or eonneered with the 
tiade in agiicultiiial produce. Bnt the presence of a large city 
where the cotton industry has become established make? the pro- 
portion of those who earn their livelihood by textile industries 
larger than elservhere : there is no other manufacture of im- 
portance. The only two towns in the tahsil are the municipalify 
of Etawah and Jaswantnagar which is administered under Act 
XX of 1856 : and all the important villages in it have received 
separate mention. 

The tahsil is better off than any other in the district m 
respect of communications. The East Indian Railway traverses 
it from east to west and has four stations within its limits, 
at Etawah, Sarai Bhopat, Jaswantnagar and Balrai. Prom 
Etawah metalled loads radiate in all directions. The 
Farnikhabad, Etawah and Gwalior road and the Etawah- 
Mainpun road are trunk roads metalled, bridged and 
drained throughout, except at the big rivers where a pontoon 
bridge or a ferry is provided The Auraiya road has been partially 
metalled, and the Agra road is metalled as far as Jaswantnagar. 
TJnmetalled loads run northward to the district boundary past 
Hardoi and westwards towards Agra vld Kachhaura ghat ; while 
communication between them is given by a long road which 
branches off the Agra road near Kachhauia ghat and extendi 
ttuough Jaswantnagar right across to the v llage of Chanb a on 
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the Farnikhabdd road. A cirenlar road from Usrai to Karri taps 
the north-eastern portion of the tahsil. Besides the crossings 
a-G Dhnmanpura and Udi, which form part of the equipment of 
the Grwalior road, there are three ferries over the Jumna at 
Partabner, Sakatpnr and Jarholi, and two over the Chambal at 
Chikni and Paebayangaon. All these are managed by the district 
board. 

Etawab, in name at least, dates as a pargana from Akbar’s 
time, when it contained seven toppns, namely Haveli, Satania, 
Indawa, Bahipur, Dehli, Jakhan and Karhal Of these Indawa, 
now known as Kamait or Barbpiira, Haveli and Sataura are stiJJ 
included in the tahsil ; while the bulk of Dehh and Jakhan and 
the whole of Karhal have long since been transferred to the 
Mampnri district. In 1837 the pargana had an area of 128,514 
acres j to this was first added Kamait with an area of 4.8,133 
acres At the reconstitution of the tahsils in 1857 one estate was 
received from Lakhna^ 79 from Bibamau and Dehli- Jakhan, and 
24 from Eamam. Since that date tho boundaries of the paigaua 
have remained unchanged ; and at the present day it forms a 
revenue and criminal subdivision in charge of the senior officer 
on the district staff. Por purposes of police administration there 
are stations at Etawah itself, Jaswantnagar, Barhpura and 
Baralokpur, though the last will soon be shifted to Chaulk. 


GHASARA, Tif/ml Bidhtjuta. 

A large agricultural village lying in 26°43'K. and 79°23'E , 
distant 22 miles east of Etawah, 14 miles west of Bidhuna 
and four miles from the Achalda railway station. There are no 
less than 26 separate inhabited sites in the village, which is now 
owned by Brahmans, and these had in 1901 a population of 2,677 
persons, chiefly consisting of Brahmans and Ahirs. An old foi t 
m the village, built of bricks and mud, is said to be about 200 
years old and is assigned to Maratha times. Ghasara contains a 
vernacular school, but has no other liuilding of interest. 

HARCHANDPUR, Taksil BiDHtrscA. 

A large village in 26°43'K. and 79°27'E. ^ miles due south 
of Bidhnna, three nulee north of Fata railway station and SO 
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miles east of Etavrah. It is a large straggling village, owned by 
a well-bnown Kajpnt family ; and was formerly a very flourish- 
ing market town, the trafSe of which has now' fallen off. Market, 
however, is still held on Mondays and Thursdays ; and it contains 
a cattle-pound and a school. To the west of the village is a large 
square mound of earth dedicated to the worship of a deity called 
Jokhai, who is represented by a stone containing what are 
apparently crystals of amethyst. Jokhai is said to have been an 
Ahir who was killed and deified after death. In 1S72 the iiopula- 
tion numbered 2,280 persons, but at the last enumeration in 1901 
there were no less than 4,591 inhabitants, the numerically strong- 
est Hindu caste being that of Ahirs. The Village Sanitation Act 
(II of 1892} is in force. 

JAKHAN, Tahsil Etawah, 

A village lying amongst the ravines of lihe Jamna in 
26°49']S'. and 78°63'E., some 18 miles north-west of Etawah. 
The population, which in 1901 numbered 2,275 persons and chiefly 
consisted of Rajputs, is scattered in a large number of hamlets, the 
chief of which are Wagla Ram Sundar and Nagla Tor. The site 
of the ancient town is now marked only by a large hhera, which 
has been deserted for several centuries. Its only claim to notice 
is that in imperial times it was an important place and gave its 
name to a pargana. Nagla Ram Sundar contains a small aided 
school. Two small fairs are held here on the sixth day of the 
light half of Bhadon (August-September) and on the day of the 
full moon in Asarh (June-July). 

JASOHAN, Tahsil Etawah. 

A large village lying in 26°50'K. and 78®51'E., 31 miles 
west of Etawah on the road to Kachhaura ghat. The village and 
its hamlets is bnilt among the ravines and has a population of 
2,555 persons, consisting foi the most part of Chauhan Rajputs, 
Brahmans and Koris, The cloth made by the latter bad at one 
time some celebrity and was exported in considerable quantities 
to Lucknow and Cawnpore ; while the head of the Rajputs had 
flie tiide of Rao and owned a n mber of vTlages n the no ghbour 
hood the title and the estate hayo both d sappeared A fair in 
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honour of Sitla Devi is held here on the sixth day of the light half 
of Shadon (August-Septembev.) 


J A SWAN TN AGAR, TaJml Etawah. 

A toirn ly^ng ia 26°5S'K. and 78°53'E., 10 miles no/ih- 
vrest of Eiaivah, on the East Indian Bailvray, The town is 
situated about a quarter of a mile north of the railway station 
and is of comparatively modern origin. It occupies the site 
of a village which bore the name of Sarai Ahiran till it came 
into the possession of Jaswant Rai, a Kayasth of the Mampuri 
district, who settled m n and renamed it Jaswactimgar aftm 
himself. There are sixteen w uhaUfis, namely Humeganj, Pausai i 
Bazar, Mvhalla Khuh Chand, Naunhai oi salt market. Saiaoci 
Bazar, Ganj Paiameukh, Kafcra Biluchan, Phakkarpura, Katia 
Pukhta, Ahir Tola, Mehlai Tola, Gulab Bara, Katra Bulaki Das, 
Bhangi Tola, Khatik Tola, and Stockwellgany The Agra and 
Etawah road runs through the town and forms the principal 
street of the place. The only other important street is the road 
through Khatik Tola, which runs paralie] to the Agra road on 
the south. Both these streets, as well as some of the Gonnecting 
loadways, are metalled and drained, and the houses are for 
the most part built of brick At the south-east comer of the 
town, on the bank of the Sarsa river, there is a fine masomy 
tank with a tempile, c/Aotri and bathing gUals^ constructed by 
Band Kishore a wealthy mahajau. To the west of the towm 
on the south side of the Agra road, lies the small Hindu temple 
uhich, on the 19th May 1837, was taken possession of by a body 
of the mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry. In attempting to dislodge 
them Mr. Clarmont Danieil, the joint magistrate, was wounded 
in the face. A bazar is held twice a week on Wednesdavs and 
Saturdays, and a considerable trade is carried on in '’cattle, 
agneuitural produce and cloth: the la.st consists both of English 
piece-goods and country-made lhu/r%o, cloth, which is manufao- 
tnred in the town. Large fairs are held at the Dasahia and 
Jalbihar festivals in Kuar (September-Oetober) &-o.dL BJvulon 
(August-yeptenuber) and there is a considerable export of ght 
by rail Jwantnagar continns a first class poPco stat on 
pound, poet-office and both a vernacular secondary and a p 


y 
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schoolj as well as a girls’ school The Village Sanitation Act 
(II of 1892) is also in force 

Jaswantnagar was at one time a municipality, but has been 
administered under Act XX of 1866 since the year 1876 Its total 
income has averaged during the last three years Es. 2,197 : this 
is laised by the usual assessment under the Act on an average 
of 1,552 houses and is supplemented by miscellaneous receipts. 
It IS spent on the upkeep of a force of town police, Es. 1,030, 
the maintenance of a conservancy staff, Rs 516, local improi e* 
ments, Es 373, and other miscellaneous matteis. The estimated 
populatiou of the town in 1847 was 5,033 persons ' this rose fo 
5,239 lu 1853, but fell to 5,001 in 1865. Since 1872 there have been 
considerable fluctuations, the number of inhabitants decliniug 
from 5,310 in 1872 to 4,156 m 1891- At the last enumeration in 
1901 there were 5,405 persons in the town, 3,300 of whom were 
Hindus while 1,862 were Musalmans. The chief Hindu castes arc 
Maiiajans, Saraogis and Koris. while among Musalmans Jnlahas 
predominate. The place is noted for the manufactuie of 
ornamental brassware, articles of religious use by Hindus being 
the chief variety produced 

EAMAIT, Tals^l Etawah. 

A village lying between the Jumna and Chambal rivers, 
three miles south of Etawah, in 26“44'X. and 79®E.. on the 
Etawah-Gwalior metaUed road. Its population, including that 
of the hamlets, numbers 2,039 souls, mostly Chamars,and it has a 
small school Formerly it gave its name to a taluqth owned by 
Bhadauria Rajputs, whose chief held the title of Rao and still 
resides in the neighbouring village of Barhpuia, The taUq(kiT 
was expelled in 1805 for revolt, and his villages were settled 
with the resident proprietors who still hold them. 

KAXCHAUSI, Tahsil Atjeaiya. 

A village lying m 26«35' X. and 79°39'E. distant 9 miles 
east of Phaphund, with which it is connected by an unmetalled 
road The village is owned by a Rajput of Asjana in Bidhiina, 
but the inhabitants are largely Marwaris who are wealthy 
traders It givee it« name to a ra Iway stot on on the East 
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Indian Railway^ distant; about one mile to the north o£ the 
site ; and it formerly contained a police station. There are now a 
pound and a school m the village j and in I90i the population 
numtiered 1,601 souls. Market is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 

KEONTRA, Tah84 Aubaiya, 

This village lies in 26°33'K. and 78“33'E. in the extreme 
south-eastern corner of the district, on the unmetalled road 
leading from Auraiya to Kalpi, at a distance of five miles south 
of Auraiya and 44 miles from Etawah. It is situated on the 
banks of the river Jumna, which has done considerable damage 
by encroachment to the village lands. Four miles to the north 
runs the road from Auraiya to Cawiipore. The place has declined 
of late yeais, for in 1872 the population was 2,705 persons 
and this at the last census in 1 901 had fallen to 2,563 persons, 
more than half of whom are Brahmans; of the remainder 
Kayasths form the principal caste. The Village Sanitation Act 
(II of 1892) IS in force in the village, which contains a post- 
office and both a boys’ and a girls’ school. 


KXJDARKOT, Tahsil Bibhuna. 

A large village in 26°49'1S'. and 79'’25’E, distant 25 
miles north-east of Etawah on the old road to Kanauj It 
contains a pound, post-office and primary school. The village is 
owned by Brahmans of whom ono is the well-known Kali Shankar 
Tiwari. Kudarkot is a place of great antiquity, as is evident 
from its name, the height of the old khera (surrounded ))y a mined 
fort, in which the police station was located), and that invariable 
accompaniment of ancient cities — gaidens. The story told 
regarding the derivation of ita name is as follows : — A Raja 
was passing through the jungle near the spot wheie the village 
now stands, with his reriiiiie, when his Rani lost a gold ornament 
called kundai. The Raja, out of gratitude to the local deity, 
who was supposed to have made the seaich for the ornament 
successful, erected a fort at the place wheie it was found and 
namad it Ku'/tdal Kot, siiiec corrupted into Kudarkot. It was 
corfcainly a well known place m the time of the KAnauj 
kingdom for a long msenpt on wh ch from Is characters can 
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safely be ascribed to the 10th or 11th ceafcnry, was disoovered 
here in 1857. It records the dedication of a residence fox 
Brahtnaiife by one Taksha Datta, son of Haiivarma, in meinoij 
of his fatherj and apparently contains the names of the fiist 
si^ Brahmans who resided theie* no mention of a king’s name, 
however, is made, and the record is of purely local interest 
It IS stated that an nndergiound passage from lindaikot to 
Kananj onco existed , and Iho small masonry doorway thai; 
foims the entrance of t'ne passage is still pointed out a little 
to the north of the site, and is known as the ijolul-cliMra, or 
gate of hell. No one has ever penetrated it, and the story goes 
that an adventurous pq'tr is the only person who ever attempted 
to probe its mysteries. Having provided himself whhatoieh 
and food, and taking the end of a long string in his hand, he 
began the descent; foi three days and three nights the string 
was paid out and then stopped Since then nothing has been 
heard either of the Jtfqit' or the string. The fort, uhieh 
surmounts the old hhem and is now in mins, was built by tno 
Oudh governor Almas All Khan, who sometimes held his com t 
here It had sixteen bastions and was handed over to the 
British Government at the cession, but has since been allowed 
to go to min. Cannon balls of indurated clay are still to be 
found. Formerly it mu&t have been a place of considerablo 
strength; but half was sold to an indigo planter, who set up his 
vats aud factory in it, and the southern portion was given over 
to the police station, now abolished, pound and school; whJe 
many of the houses in the town are built of biicks dug out of it. 
The population of Kndaikot was 2,51)7 persons in 1372, and 
this feE to 2,227 in 1901. it includes a laige numbei of 
Julahas, wbo cany on the trade of cotton weaving. A bazar 
IS held every Tuesday and Sawiiday Besides they; cs a gardens 
the place is noted for the largo size and sweetness of its plums. 
There is a small industry consisting of the manufacture of iron 
pans, which are exported to distant places. Kudarkotis also said 
to have been the home of a famous pa/udmt'ft called Alxf 
Khan, of whose strength many stories are still current among 
the mhafa'tantfi The Village Sanitation Act (H of 1S92) is 
n to e 
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KUDEEL, Taksiil Bhakthana 
A village in. the north o£ Bharthana tabsil lying in 2G°o6'IT. 
and 79°20'’E.j distant 24 miles from Ecawab and 14 miles 
from Bbartbanaj close to the Bhartbana-Usrahar road. With 
its hamlets it contained; in lOOl, a population of 3;150 persons; 
for the most part Ahirs, and it has a small school Market is 
held on Sundays and Thursdays. The math of Bhuuiyaii 
Debi is of some antiquity, and every year a considerable 
fair is hold here in honour of the deity which lasts from 
the 8th day of the light half of Aglum (November-Deeember) 
until the second day of the dark half of Btis (Doeember- 
Janaary). 


LAKHNA, Tahsil Bhakthana. 

Lakhna is a small market town in 26°40'N. and 
on the second-class road from Bharthana to Sahson, at a distance 
of ten miles from Bharthana railway station and fourteen miles 
from Etawah. The town lies on the right bank of the Bhogui- 
pur canal and two miles to the south of the road from Etawah to 
Auraiya, Lakhna was the headquarters of a tahsil until 1863, 
in which year the establishments were removed to Bharthana. 
The old tahsil building is now occupied by the school. In the 
bazar markets are held on Sundays and Wednesdays, and a 
considerable tiade in and cotton is carried on. In the town 
there is a fine masonry honsebnilt by Eaju Jaswant Singh, C. S. I., 
which is now occupied by his widow, Rani Kishoii. A religious 
fair is held here every year in the month of GkaM (March-Apnl) 
which was started by the Raja, who from the proceeds built the 
temple of Kalika-ji, The population of Lakhna, which in 1872 
was 2,857 persons, had risen in 1901 to 3,771 persons, of whom 
442 were Musalmans and 12 Jams and Aryas, Of the Hindus 
the majority are Brahmans and Banias. 

The town has been administered since 1871 under Act XX of 
1856, and the V iHage Sanitation Act (II of 1892) is also mforce. The 
average mcome during the years from 1905 to 1907 was Es. 1,823. 
This IS derived from a tax a.ssessed on 587 houses, and is spent on 
maiutajning aforceofsix constables at a cost of Rs "45 • on conser- 
vancy Re 362 , and on local mprovementa Re 280 There are 
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a poxuidj vernacular secondary school, a girls’ school and a post- 
office in the place. 


MUNJ^ Talis'il Etawah. 

A village lying close to the Etawah- Farrukhahad road, in 
26°56’!N’. and 79‘’11'E., distant X4 miles north-east of Etawah 
It had in 1872 a population of 6S1 eouie, and this had risen, 
including the hamlets, to no less than 2,616 in 1901, Ahiis being 
the predominant Hindu caste. From the size and height of its 
Lhero "Munj appears to have been a place of some note informer 
days The inhabitants say that it was the scene of a fight in the 
wars of the Pandavas and Kauravas, chronicled in the Maha^ 
Wicirata, on which occasion the Eaja of Munj, Muratdhvaj by 
name, with his two sons fought with Eaja Yudhishthira, The 
position of the great gateway of Mnratdhvaj’s eastlo, with the 
traces of two great bastions on either side, is still pointed out 
To the north of the kherco there is a curious old well, built of 
block hanlcar, the appearance of which seems to suggest that 
it was constiucted out of materials derived from some older 
buildings. This hkera forms an apparently inexhaustible quairy 
for old bricks, of which the modern houses are built and which 
are found of enormous size at depths of 30 or 40 feet. The place 
was identified by Mr, Hume with the Munj which was taken by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018 A.D. after a sdeperate resistance on 
the part of the garrison : hut local traditions have no knowledge 
of this and the identification is extremely doubtful 


PALI KHURD, Tahsil Bhakthana. 

A large village lying in 26 ’’44’ 17. and 70°17’E., 14 miles 
east of Etawah and four miles from Bharthana. The population 
of the village, including the hamlets, in 1901 numbered 2,347 
persons, chiefly consisting of Banias and Ahirs. There is an old 
hhera, in the village which is surrounded by the castellated fort 
built by Chaudhri Jaichand of Binsiya, a former landholder. 
Pall Khiud contains a school j and market is held twice a week 
on Mondays and Thursdays. The village derives its name from 
fes tutelary deity Palak Debi in honour of whom an old temple 
still exists 
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PAETABNEE, Tahsil Etawah. 

A large village situated among the ravines of the Jumua^ 
Kis miles -irest of Etawah, m 26°4S'N. and 78°57''E. It is 
connected by a branch with the road from the headquarters to 
Kaehhaura ghat ; and contains a small school. In 1901 the 
inhabitants ot the village and its hamlets numbered 3,097 souls, 
Ahirs being the numerically strongest Hindu caste. Partabnei 
was founded b}' Raja Paifcab Singh, the 13th Raja of the line of 
Chauhan Rajputs who emigrated under Sumer Sah to Etawah 
about 1250 A.D. The same chieftain built the old fort which 
exists there and in which the present representatives of the 
family reside. Some account of the family has been given in 
Chapter III. 


PATA, Tc^hs^^ Bidhuita. 

A small village lying in 26*65'i:7. and 79''30'E., distant 
31 miles east of Etawah and 6 miles due noith of Phaphund, Its 
only claim to notice is that it possesses a station on the East 
Indian Railway, The popuLttion in 1001 numbeied 781 persons, 
Brahmans being the principal Hindu ca^te. 

PHAPHUND, Tahsil Aujkaiya. 

This town IS situated in 26°36'N. and 79®28'E , at a 
distance of SO miles fiom Etawah and lO from Auraiya . with 
the latter place it m connected by an uiimctalled road. Other 
unmetalled roads run towards Bela, Saiai Ajitmal, Dalelnagar 
and Kanciiausi; while a metalled road connects the town with the 
Phaphund or Dibiapur station on the East Indian Railway, 
distant SIX miles. Part of the town is situated on an old 
khera and is well raised : and there arc numbers of good brick- 
built houses, while the bazar is a wide, busy street lined with 
masonry shops. Many of the roads, however, are unmetalled 
except in a few places, and there are numerous excavations 
filled With stagnant watei. The town contains eleven muhallas 
or wards, known as Purwa Ahmad, Saiyidwmra, Gobindganj, 
Tarin, Kasarw'ani, Motipur, Chaudhn imihalla Zabairi, Maha- 
janan Tiwaii and Bharao Humeganj is a fine open place lined 
w th trees au 1 lose y s an old 8 ousiet ng of a large 
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shaded enclosure. Phapbund was the headquarters of the 
tahsil which, was abolished iu 1894, its component villages 
being distributed over Bidhuna and Auraiya The tahsil 
building is now occupied partly aa a court-house by 
the miinsif, who resides in Phaphund and has jurisdic- 
tion in tahsil Bidhuna and Auraiya, and partly as a 
police station, Market is held in the town on 'W’ednesdajs 
and Saturdays ; and there are also a pound, a vernacular 
secondary school, a girls’ school and a post-office in the 
place. 

Two accounts are given of the derivation of the 
name. One is that a mahajan named Phundan Sahii founded 
the town and named it after himself In support of this 
story it IS said that there are some mahajan families still 
lesident in it who claim descend from Phundan Sahu and, 
on this account do not pay ceremonial fees to the Brahmans. 
Another explanation is that a Sengai Rajput, named 
Phaphun Deo, founded it and gave the town his name, being 
attracted to the place by its elevated situation. The first 
inhabitants appear to have been the residents of the adjoining 
village of Kurhi, which had then a large L>azar but is now 
an insignificant hamlet. Phaphun Deo was descended from 
Raja Bisuirh Deo, who is said to have obtained possession 
of the whole tract of country now comprised in tahsil 
Bidhuna and Auraiya by marrying the daughter of Raja 
Jdiehand of Ivanauj. In 1254 AD. Shiugan or Sheogan 
Deo was born in the same line, who founded Sheoganpur 
in Auraiya and had five sons : the latter divided the country 
between them, and one branch lived for three generations 
at Kurhi, until Phaphun Deo founded the town of Phaphund 
in 1411 A D. Phaphund has been the home of several cele- 
brities, among whom Mahaut Sajhanand, Shah Bukhaii, 
Mahant Param Das, Yasin Shah Faqir and Raja Bhagmal 
may be mentioned. The first tw'o of these, the one a Hindu 
and the other a Muhammadan ascetic, were contemporaiies 
and friends. Shah Bukhaii’s real name was Jafar, and the date 
of his death is fixed by a jingling rhyme current among the 
roe dent Ba yide 
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or 

“Nine fifty sis years fiom the Hijra had sped 
When the spirit of Shah Jafar Yuliya fled.” 

His tomb and mosque aie at Phaphundj and an u,rs or cere- 
monial mourning attended by some 10,000 persons takes place at 
his grave every year, lasting from the 1st to the 31st of Januaiy. 
Mahant Param Bas and Yasin Shah Jafar were both holy men lyho 
have been credited with the performance of many miiacles, 
including the restoration of the dead to life. To Raja Bhagmal 
Phaphund is indebted for the majoiity of the tanks and temples 
whose ruins lie scattered in and around the town He was by caste 
ajat, and sister’s son to Almas Ali Khan, who was a Hindu by 
biith, but was subsequently made a eunuch and conveitad to 
Islam Almas Ali Khan, when he became viao im under the Oudh 
government, made his relative Bhagmal cntiil of this portion of 
the country. Bhagmal built the old fort at Phaphund, on the 
site of which the tahsil was erected, and a mosque constructed by 
him bears the following inscription- — -“In honour of Shah Jafar 
of the family of true believers and by the veibal directions of 
Almas All Khan, Eaja Bhagmal laid the foundation of a mosque 
in the year 1211 H. (1796 Jl, D.).” Near BhagiaaPs mosque is a 
masonry well, which contains an inscription : — “ KlMclim Largish 
Jaha wald Kasho’’ or '-curator of the shnne, Jaba, son of 
Kashi ” This Jaba is said to have been a Banjara converted to 
Islam 

Theie are four masonry tanks in the town, called respec- 
tively Suiajman Misr, Hemnath Chaube, Bhiyan-ka-Tal and 
PhulTal; Vi hilc eight Hindu temples are known by the names 
of hlahant Gnrndlivaj, Mannu Lai, Kanhai Lai, Erindalan 
Khattri, Lai Man, Ram Sahai, Chaudhri Bahadur Singh and 
Raja Bhagmal, Besides the tomb of Shah Bukhari and Bhagmal’ s 
mosque, the best known Musalman buildings arc the tomb of 
Purdil Khan and Gurgula Pir, and the mosque of Wazir-uddin 
and Inayat Husain. During the Mutiny the town was twice 
plundered and most of *t burnt, first by the rebels under Ijal 
pun Gosom and Bubsequently by 1 iioa Bhah, who after 
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eneouiitering the British force at the village of Eanmati, fled 
through Phaphiindj where he destroyed the tahsili and G-overu- 
ment records, 

Formerly Phaphuud was a place of considerable importance 
in trade, hut it has much declined. Excellent dhotis with silh 
edgings as well as pag^is of superior quality used to be manufac- 
tuied in it, the demand for which has practically died out with 
the introduction of British cloth It has been administered since 
1S85 under Act XX of 1856, and the Village Sanitation Act 
(II of 1892) is also in force. The income which during the three 
years from 1906 to 1903 averaged Rs. 2,554, is raised by the uscal 
tax assessed on an average of 716 houses, and is spent on 
the upkeep of a small police force of 16 men, Es, 1,460; on 
conservancy, Rs. 400; and on miscellaneous works, Es, 200 
The population has shown considerable fluctuations: in 1872 
it numbered 6,536, in 1881, 7,796, and in 1891, 6,901 persons. 
At the last enumeration in 1901 the inhabitants amounted to 
7,605 souls, of whom 5,001 were Hindus and 2,551 Musalmans. 

EURU KHURB, Tahsil, Bichuka. 

A large village in 26°46''X- and 79'^28'E., distant 30 
miles east of Etawah and five miles south-west of Bidhiina, It 
IS also known as Ganj Euru from the maikefc place founded by 
Khushal Singh, Eaja of Ruru, about 160 years ago. Market 
is held on Wednesdays and Satui’days, and a small traffic in 
cloth and grain is carried on Achalda railway station lies 
some four miles to the south, A fair is held here in honour of 
Jwala Debi, lasting nine days, commencing on the thirteenth 
day of the dark half of Fhagun (February-Mareh), There 
are a school and apiost-office in the village, which contained in 
1901 a population of 3,029 persona, the principal Hindu caste 
being the Ahirs. Sarai Mahajanan, which also contains a 
school, is a hamlet of this place. 

8AHAYAL, Taksil BiDnots'A. 

A large village lying in the south- east of the tahsil and 
Silrtiated in 26‘'S7^X and '^0°S5'E at a distance of 42 milos 
from Etawah 11 miloa north-east of P laphund and 14 milee 
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by road from Bidhuna. Sahoyal is said, to have been founded 
by one liand Sam kfingh, a Gaur Eajput^ and to have been the 
head of a baom or cluster of 52 tillages • Gaur Rajputs still 
own it. The inhabitants of the village and its hamlets in 1901 
numbered 2,714 persons, the principal Hindu caste being the 
Brahmans. It contains a pound, a school and a post-office 

SAHAR, Talisil Bidhuka. 

A village in 26®46' jS". and 79“46'E., distant 40 miles 
from Enawah and 16 miles south-east of Bidhuna, on the road 
from the latter place to Sahayal. Market is held in the village 
tivieeaweek on Mondays and Rndaysj and there are also a 
school and a post-office in it The population in 1901 numliered 
SCO peisons, the principal Hindu caste being the Biahmang. 
A fair is hold in the village every year in honour of Debiji, 
beginning on the first day of the light half of Ohait (March 
April) and lasting eight days. There are close by the rums of 
an imposing mud fort in which the officials of the Bela tahsil 
took refuge during the meeting, 

SAHSOH, MsU Bhabthaha. 

This village lies in the extreme south of the tahsil in 26'’33'K'. 
and 79®0'E It is situated amid the ravines of the Chambal 
river, at a distance of 22 miles south-east f i om Btawah, with 
which it is connected Lv a second class road. It is a place of 
bttie impoitanee, possessing no bazar or trade, and is only 
notioeable as having a third class police station, a pound and a 
post-office. There is also a school maintained at the expense of 
the Chakarnagar estate undei Court of Wards management. 
The population in 1901 numbered 1,402 persons, many of whom 
aie Gujars, Sahson was founded over 300 years ago by a 
colony of Rajputs, and np to 1857 belonged to the Raja of 
Jhakarnagar. The Sahson taluqri, was not included in Biitish 
territory till 1806, when it was settled with Raja Laehhman 
Singh of Chakarnagar for Es. 3,001, This demand was raised 
it the two following settlements to Rs. 8,601 and Rs. 4,601. In 
1S25 Kalyan Singh eueceeded to iiie estate at tfao latter revenue 
^nd untd. 1833 moat of the yiUagee were held in direct inanBg&- 
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ment by tke Eaja, although a fo'w were held under grants from 
Chauhans, one, Pasiya, by Kachhwahas, and one, Pipraula Gar- 
hiya, by Parihars. In 1833 Mr, Gubbins, the settlement officer, 
made a sub-settlement with the village proprietors, where they 
formed B^patUdci/ri or hhaiymhara community, giving the Eaja 
an allowance or 'malihana of 18 per cent. The total revenue of 
the taluqa, was Es, 5,120. The estate flourished up to 
the Mutiny, when the Eaja joined the rebels : it was then 
confiscated, some of the villages being given as a reward of 
loyalty to Kunwar Zohar Singh, whose danghter-m-law now 
holds it. 


SAMHON, Taksil Bhaethana. 

A village in 26°44']M. and 79°21'E., 5^ miles east of 
Bharthana, It had a population of 1,526 persons in 1901, 
Chamars being the most numerous Hindu caste ; aud possesses a 
railway station on the East Indian Eailway. 

SANDAHS, TakeU Aueaiya. 

A village lying among the ravines south of the Kuwari 
river in 26'’29'K. and 79°6'E, It is 29 miles south-east of 
Etawah in a direct line and, though connected by an unme- 
talled road with Lakhna, is exceedingly difficult of access, owing 
to the intervention of no less than three rivers. Saudaus is the 
chief village of a fctlwgo-, also known as Parihara, which was 
colonised liy Parihar Eajputs, who had long the reputation of 
being the most lawless community in the province. The tract 
was formerly in the possession of the Kaja of Eampura and was 
ceded to the British Government in 1809. A tahsili was 
actually located in the village at first, but was broken up in 
1837. Sandaua was formerly noted as one of the principal 
haunts of the Phansigar thugs; and it was in a village named 
Marnai in Gwalior territory, about two miles west of Sandaus, 
that Lieutenant Maunsell was killed in 1811 , when in pursuit of 
thugs with the collector, Mr. Halhed. The assassins were caught 
and punished, and a fine masonry well was built in Sandaus with 
the money given, as a reward for flie information which led to 
Iheix apprienfiiou The village contains a pnniary school, aud 
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in. 1901 tke population mimLored 1,654 persons, the ehief Hindu 
caste being that o£ Knchhwaha Eajputs 


EHOPAT, Tahsil Etawah. 

A email village lymg in 26°50/N. and. TS^SO'E. five miles 
■west of Etawah on the road to Ja&wantnagar, and com 
taining a population of 389 souls, the principal Hindu easto 
being the Chamars. The only claim the village has to 
notice is the fact that it possesses a station on the Eabt Indian 
Railway. 


8AEAI EKDIL, TaJisil Etawah. 

A small town lying in 26°4.6'iN’., and 79°5^E.j five miles 
east of Etawah- on the load, to Anraiya. The site is said to have 
been first settled by Saksena Kayasths, and to have formeily 
borne the name of Sarai Rnpa, after a Kayasth named Eupa. 
In 1042 H'hjri, or 1632 A.D. a eunuch named Ekdil Khan 
built a new sarai and mosque, and the piLice was thenceforth, 
called aftei his name. The metalled road .forms the principal 
roadway, is lined vith masonry shops and is arched by two 
fine stone gateways, with the inscriptions : — In the reign of Shah- 
jahan, the foundation of the mosque was laid,’^ and “ by the 
favour of the Almighty it was completed under the supervision 
of the brave Bhikam Khan.” The town gives its name to a 
lailwaj station on the East Indian Railway, situated about 
a mile and a half to the north, and contains a school and a post- 
office. The Village Sanitation Act (II of 1S92) is in force. 
The inhabitants of the prlace beai a bad reputation for thieving, 
turbulence and counterfeiting coin. About a mile to the east 
of the town, south of the road, IS a very fine baoli or masonry 
well, said to have been eonstiucted by a Banjara. The popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 2,731 souls, but in 1901 the number 
bad risen to 3,219, Chamars being the most numerous Hindu 
caste. 


SAEAI SHISHGAEAN, Tahsil Bidhuha. 

A BmaE village nthe eitrorae west of taheil B dhuna lying 
in 26'’47 If , and 79°26 E , d slant lOj miles from the- tahsii 
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headquarters and four miles from Kudarkot. Tradition assigns 
its origin to Raja Jai Chand of Kanatij, who used it as a halting 
place between Kanau] and Etawah. It was afterwards occupied 
by a colony of Musalman glass-workers ; these manufacture crude 
glass and bangles^ of winch the exports are still considerable. 
Market is held on Mondays and Fridays, and theie is a post- 
office in the place In 1901 the population numbered 1,957 
persons, nearly half of w'hom were Musalmans. 

SAESAINA^YAR, Tahsd Bhaethaka. 

A large village lying in 26°oS'iS'. and 79T7^E., and 
situated about two miles ea^t of the metaUed road from Etawah 
to Farrukhabad, distant 20 miles from Etawah and 16 from 
Bharthana It had a population in 1901 of 3,698 persons, the 
principal Hmdu castes being Brahmans and Ahus, and it contaius 
a school There is an old temple in the village, dedicated to 
Hazari Mahaduo, in honour of whomtw'o faiis are annually held 
lasting three and two days, respectively, on the twelfth day of the 
dark half of Phagitn (February-March) and the eighth day of 
the dark half of Ckdit (Mai ch- April). 

TAKHA SIHUAK, Tahs^l Bhasthaka, 

A large village in 26°o2'IT. and 70°25'E., two miles off 
the road from Bharthana to Usrahar, and distant 25 miles from 
Etawah or 12 miles from the tahsil headquarters. The villags 
contains two large sites and in 1901 contained with its hamlets 
a population of 5,106 souls, chiefly Biahmans and Ahiis. There 
is a small school in Takha and market is held on Mondays and 
Fridays. 


UMRAIH, Tahstl Bi&huk-a. 

A village lying in the extreme north-west corner of the 
tahsil in 26°56'K- and 79°24'E., at a distance of 26 miles 
from Etawah and 14 miles from Bidhuna, with which it is con- 
nected by an unmetalled road leading to Airwa The village 
has somewhat declined of late years, fox in 1872 it had a popnla- 
t on of ^ 107 persona th s had fallen in 1901 to 1 9 S persons, 
of vhom 2‘’4 were ilusalmans The pnne pal uhabitautH are 
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Marwaris^ Mahajans and Banias. The Marwaris are well-to-do 
people and carry on a considerable business in money-lending in 
the neighbourhood. The village has a prosperous appearance, 
most of the houses being built of brick, It is said to derive its 
name from Umrao Singh, a Dhakra Rajput, who drove out the 
Meos, the original inhabitants. In the village there is a temple 
of Burhadana, a deity to whom within recent times a buffalo 
used to be sacrificed whenever the rains failed, and both a boys' 
and a girls' school, A new police station is about to be con- 
structed here, the jurisdiction of which will include the former 
Usrahar and Airwa circles. 


USRAHAE, Tahsil Beabthana. 

A village lying in 26''59'N. and 79°20'E., on the estreme 
northern bordei of the district near the second class road running 
from Bharthana to Farrukhabad, It till recently contained a 
thiid class police station and has a post-office, Usrahar is in 
reality a small hamlet belonging to the village of Mohri, in which 
the police station actually stood, as well as the bazar ; in the latter 
markets are held on Mondays and Fridays. This bazar is m 
an enclosed space and in it some trade in cattle and grain is 
carried on. The population of Usrahar in 1901 numbered only 
18 persons, while Mohn contained 2,053 inhabitants, a large 
number of whom were Kaehhis, 

The name is said to be derived from the usar which abounds 
in the neighbourhood. To the west and south of the village there 
are two large jhils. The bazar was founded by one Chaudhri 
Udhar Singh about 180 years ago. The village lies at a distance 
of 22 miles north-east of Etawah. 
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Table III. — Yttnl statistics. 
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Table VT.— in aa^es under the pi'inctpal crops, Tahszl Etowah. 
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bs 

SO 

eS 

OQ 

O 

ca 

JC 

CJ 

<n 

sa 

< 

w 

! ^ 

«:> 

u 

[T 

IT 

Oil 

■ja 

aa 

1 


3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 



Es. 

1 

Us 



1897-98 

205 

3,380 

2o 

2,169 

L 897-98 

2S6 

1898-99 

135 

3,150 

24 I 913 

1898-90 

274 

1899-1900 ... 

190 

3,233 

25 

2,056 

1899-1300 . . 

282 

1900-01 

187 

S,l68 

25 

2,082 

1900-01 

218 

1901-02 

189 

3,119 

27 

2,162 

L901-02 

314 

1902-03* 

# 




1902-03 


1903-04* . 

. 

, . 


.«> 

1903-04 


1904-05 

b3 

1,642 

27 

2,191 

1904-05 

84 

1903-06 

Cl 

1,579 

2.5 

2,216 

1905-06 

68 

1906-07 

56 

1,487 

27 2,560 

1906-07 

60 

1907-08 

59 

1,598 

25 

2,231 

1907-08 

69 

1908-09 





1908-00 


1909-10 





1909-10 


1910-11 





1910-11 


1911-12 





1911 12 


1912-13 





1912-13 

1 

1913-W 





1013-14 


3914-15 





1914-15 


1916-16 





1915-16 


1916-17 





1916-17 


1917-18 





1917-18 



V gnTw not aTiiI»bl thB record being weeded 
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Eia^aJ D st o f 


Table con. 



Yeai. 

1 Total, 

SeffliiJatycdiioition )pnia 

*3 

o 

T? 

*0 

w ^ 
^ * 

O 

j Schojjj's 


1 .Sohol.n's 

O 

, ^ 

Xfj 

A 

1 

O 

M 

1 ^ 

stooi[ig 



[ V 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

1 ° 

j 

0 

7 

j S 


1896-97 


93 


30 

JO 

1 1,241 


I 82 

1597-9S 

• « k 

103 

4,l9j 

il 37 

0 

1 1,200 


I 

2S9S-99 

- 

104 

4,527 

j 34 

9 

1 1/131 

. 

90 

1699-1900 

, 

I 1 

-4,891 

47 

i ^ 

1,217 

12 

107 

1900-01 

- 1 

! ^22 

5,000 

;si 

JO 

I,J12 

1 •• 

111 


1901-02 

1 

! 116 

5,336 

lOa 

1 9 

1,4S8 

( ^ 

100 


i9v2-oa 

«4 

150 

6,081 

909 

i 

9 

1 1.476 1 

1 4 

I4J 


1903-04 

... 

161 

0,301. 

204 

p 1 

1 I,S41 1 

1 I 

3 

152 


1904-05 


169 

6,091 

2.19 , 

10 

1,534 

1. 

159 


1906-06 

1 

... j 

192 

r,S97 

538 

10 . 

1,731 ( 

6 . 

182 


1906-07 

... 

216 

8,15S 

605 

10 ( 

J,S07 

7 

206 


1007-08 


217 

/ 

3,223 

S61 i 

30 1 

I.S70 


207 


1908-09 





f 

1 


1 

1 



1909-10 

api 



) 

J 

1 

i 


t 



1910-11 

V* > 









J 911-22 

««» 









1912-13 

... 









1913-14 

! 

- 1 






i 

1 


i 

1914-15 

• n 

. 





1 

1 

1 

1915-16 


1 

1 





1 



1316-17 


1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

. 



1917 JB 



AI i KfTDlT 


IX 1 


List i>f Sdivols, 190S. 


Areiage 


Lojahtjr. 

Class. 

1 

1 

CJ ’ 

atten- 
d incB *1' 

iwah 

• ht.) 

Home's High School (Anglo- 

33l 



Ve' nacnlar. 



Do 


lelamla high school 


166 

Do 


Middle leinaculii' 

> ' 

276 

Do. 

New city 

Aided, municipal 


126 

Do 

Old city (Hvda} 

Ditto 


23 

Do 

do. (Hindi) 

Ditto 

«■« 

22 

Do 

Chbapait 

Ditto 

... 

‘’4 

Do 

Katra Pateb ,, 

Ditto 

.1 

28 

Do 

Mimur Khan 

Ditto ... 

..f 

24 

Do 

Oaihipnra,. 

1 Ditto 

» . 

25 

Do 

Kancha Sil Chand 

Ditto 


14 

Do 

Girls' school 

Ditto ... 

» . 

84 

Do 

Bichar Sahha 

i Ditto 


1 28 

Do 

Mewati Tola 

Ditto 


35 

Do 

Ghitian Misiaa 

Middle vernacul ir 

a 


.wantnagai 

Pnmary 


47 

1 

■at k«« ' 

Ditto ... 

..r 

70 


dll 

Ishipur 

Umpiira 

amau , 1 

imkpur 
ilh4]ini 
aluiiaBgaon 

Bit ,,, 

akwa ... 

sviaattiagar . . 
Liauli 

wa ... . • 

liiiri 

ithipur 

ctapuei 

unait 

lliiapur 

ikoli 

igla Bam Sundar 

la . . 

raena 

ualofcpur 

miesar 

than 

isreliat 

iiaagar .. 

ilkhoni 
rampur 
ihitbbawan 
haiwai .. 

aiidpur „ 

jabpur Tajora „ 
4gla Salehdi 
inbati Buznrg .. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


49 
24 
27 

50 
11 
20 
19 
31 
62 
24 

ir 

21 

26 

‘l9 

IS 

23 

IS 


Ditto 

«»* 

M« 1 

14 

Ditto 

• »k 

1 

31 

Fumary aided 


tr« 

24 

Ditto 

4*1 

tf* 

25 

Ditto 



S3 

Ditto 

»»• 


17 

Ditto 

k»l 

*•» 

31 

Ditto 


* 1 

19 

Ditto 


t 

19 

Ditto 


! 

22 

Ditto 

, , 

i » 1 

30 

Ditto 


i 

10 

Ditto 


' 1 

19 

Ditto 

*•» 


18 

Ditto 

• l» 

"* i 

IS 

Dit.o 

»«4 

1 * 1 

25 


• 1807, 





IXIV 


Eluvxih Distnot 


List of Schools^ 1908 — (eontimied). 


! 



TaUsi 

I. Locality, 

ClasB 

s ^ 

< Jaifepui ... 

Pjimaiy, Aided 

•e S , 

1 Barlipara 

Ditto 

& fe ' 

] Jaswantnagai 

Trimary, giiis’ school 


1 Bidhupura 

Ditto 


j Ehai'thaua 

Middle vornaenlar 


j Lakiina 

Ditto ... 


1 Aheripur 

Ditto 


Bainhnipar 

Puuiaiy 


Saisainawai 

Ditto 


P<i]i Ktuid . 

Ditto 


1 Bikenar 

Ditto 


Ikaaur 

Ditto 


Malhiiu-ji 

Ditto 


Ninan Khurd 

Ditto 


Ladhuni 

D.lto 


Eiraundlu 

Ditto 


Chandpai'a 

Ditto 


Chakainagar 

Ditto 


Apmpiir 

Ditto 


Newan Solan 

Ditto 


Kaudhoai 

Ditto 


Aheripui (branch) .. 

Ditto 


Laklina (branch) ... 

Ditto 


Hadgaou 

1 Ditto ... 


Sarawak ... 

Ditto 


Mama 

Ditto 

d 

Bha'.thana (biancli) 

Ditto ... 

^ 11 

Salimpnr 

Ditto 

^ \ 

Merhi. . 

Ditto 

rQ 

Bei an ... 

Ditto 

ca 

Pipnaali Qarbia 

Ditto 


Pnn^a . 

Ditto 

K 

Puiaulj . . 

Ditto 


Takha , ... 

Ditto 


Kudrel 

Ditto 


Bamhni pur, 

Primary, girls’ Bshooi 


Bakcwar 

Ditto 


Lahiol... 

Primary, aided 


Dahpnagar 

Ditto 


Sheipur 

Ditto 


Bahera ,,, 

DiHo 


Jaitupur Khwajagi 

Ditto 


Bibauli 

Ditto 


Karwa Bnaarg 

Ditto 


Eamain .. ... 

DiDo 


Mahewa 

Ditto 


Ingujn 

Ditto 


Orang 

Ditto 


Bahaduipar Ghar 

Ditto 


Ssmthar 

Ditto 


Muj^alptir Naraisi 

D'tto 


Gohsni 

D tto 


APPl KITDIX 


XST 


Libt of Schools, 1908— (coWmjtscf) 


Locality 


Kuudaiil 
Kaudlieai Ghar 
S^hson 
LuLliuj. 

Pilliuni! 

Bidhuii.i ^bi aiidi) ... 

Lniriiu 

Aliwa 

LiluMpur 

IJch 

ilai chatidpur 
Siiaain 

tsiliar , 

Ivudijkot 

Euiuganj 

barai Makajanan „ 
feiraiPukhla 
Eaithawa „ 

GuUika 
Bhainsau] 

V'gaiia 

Malm , ■ 

Bkiltra 

Aohalda 

Sahayal 

Vibi Mohaa 

Milhansi .,j 

MnllaliiUiarlabad 
Baiaana Kalan 
Giias.ira 

Aiiwa, gjrK’ s&Lou! 
UaiFainj giiB’ sekoul 
Bkodpui' 

Baibalia 

Aajana 

Piprauli Sheo 

Bihactui pur Sahai' 

Marliadatpur 

Sneog.mj 

Kamara 

Saiendlia ... 

Dbii-mangadpar , 
Bhatiaara 
Madhnapar 
Sibkid 

Baikaa ►A* 

Gunauli ... 

Tijrayur .. 

8ar:awan ... 

Ban hsT* 

Bala 


CUsi 


jAvs' age 

I atwn. 

! d.mce. 

I 


PumAyy, Aided 

Bltt.i 

Piimaiy, Canrt of Wards solioo'j 
Piiniiiy, Aidau gi.ls’ school „ 

Middle vernacula".,. 

PiiiB 3iy . , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

D'cto 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto ... ■>> 

Ditto ... 

Xtitto ... ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

t‘i iinsiy aided . , 

Ditto ,,, 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
D tto 

Primary g rlB’ acliool 


20 

12 

22 

21 

05 

53 
40 

35 
39 

56 

36 

57 
63 
44 
39 
26 
21 
19 
22 
39 
19 
25 

5 4 
24 

23 

24 
29 

25 

26 
SO 

15 
24 
29 
S4 
27 

32 

1 9 
so 

1 6 
3l 

20 
S2 

38 

80 

27 

20 

16 

83 

16 


XSV H 


Stdiuah Dis^ ^c^ 


SOADS, 1903 


A —PuoviyoiAt. 

(i) Paiekgaih, Etawah, Gw Eoail 

(ii) Agiftj Etawali, Eoad 


Total 


B.— Log AO. 

Z^A.-^First-clats }'oad»,meia.Ued3 Iridgii and dnaiufi ihTongliout. 

(i) Etawah to Mam pun, to tlie Bta« ill boi'dor 

(ii) Djbiapufto Bhapliand 

(ill) Bracch rodd from tlie JaUuu road to Dibiapar railway 
BStationgoods-slicd , . . , 

(5r) Jaswantnagar to Kicbljanra-gliat [(eida III (r)] 

(v) JasB'antiiagu station road 
(ri) Bbartbana ditto 
(vii) Oirculav road 

(viu) Etawdh to Kananj [vide 111 (ni)] , ,, 

(]i) Usrahar to Sandaua II (ii)] 

Auiaiya Bazai road 
(si) Acbalda to Bidliauna 

(xii) Bela Baza 1 lOid „ 

Total 


I-B. — FirsUelasa roads, partially hrtdged and draiaid 
(i) Dlbiapur and Jiilaan to Sborgarli ghat 


Total 


TT-J,— Seeo«i-eIa« roads, aamsfallsd, hridged and drahied 
ihrovghouf. 


(i) DibjApni toEela 
(Cl) Uerabsi' to Sandana 
(ui) Pbaplinod to Achalda 


Total 


III ---TMrd-elass roadt, banked and sw faced but not drained. 


(i) Oircnlar road round tlie distiicb 

(ii) Gollsetor’a road 
(m) Bt&^ab to Eanauj 

(iv) Btiwali to Bliadamai 

(v) Etawab toEaobaura 

(vi) Munj to Eujnbawat 

(vii) Etawah to Kninhawnr 
(Tin) BhaphundtoKancliaust 

(is) Anrajja to Pbaplinnd ... 

(ij Pimphand to Aj‘tJiia.1 
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IXVll 


Lid of Schools, 19CS — (eondiodcd). 


Locahty 

r 

1 Average 

Clisa j iittea- 

1 dance 

1 

Kachheri 

Pi imary, aided 

10 

J-ijapar 

Ditto 

29 

Garha Kasda ... 

Ditto 

16 

K’rauh 

Ditto 

15 

Bi'sain 

Ditto 

20 

Harauli Bahadurpur 

Ditto 

IS 

Sbinganpur 

Primary, aided girls’ school 

15 

JuiiiEha 

Ditto ditto 

17 


XXVUi 


Etdwah Distvict, 


EOADS, 190S 


A. — PBOVINCIAi. 

(i) Pateligaih, EtftWah, Gushoi Road 

(ii) Agra, Etanab, Kalpi Ko.Ki 


Total 


B." LocAii. 

I- A. ~-Fif st-clats rosis, metalled, bridged and dfamsd th^oughovi 

(i) Etawah to Mampnii, to the Btawah boutcr 
{n} Dibiapur to Phapliund 

(ill) Branch roji from the Jalaun nad to Dihi.ipiic lailwai 
satationgoods-fched „ „ 

(ivj Jaswantnagar toKachhatira-ghat [(rids III (\)j 
(v) Jaswantnagar station load 

(vj) Bharthana ditto ,, 

(■vii) Circular road 

(Till) Etaa-ah to Kanauj [oid« III (in)] ... 

(jx) UswLar to SaaAius (inde II (ii)} 

(x) Auraiya Bazar road 

(xi) Acbalda to Bidhauna 
(ill) Bela Bazar ro.id 

Total 


I’B —Fir it-olass roads, partially hndyed and drained. 
(i) Dib'apviv and Jalaan to Shorgarb ghat 


To till 


II’A.—Second-class roads, nmnetalled, ’bridged and drained 
throvgheiit. 

(j) Dibi.ipur to Bela 
(ii) Uaiahai to Bandana 
(lii) Phaphund to Achalda 


Total 


III.— TUrd-class roads, banked and sm faced, Ivt mi drained 


(i) Ciicnlar road roand tie district 

(ii) Oollactor’s road 
(in) Ethwab to Kananj 
(iv) Etiwah to BLudaniaj 

(7) Etawah to Kachanra 
(vi) Man] to Kumhawar 
(yn) Etawah to Kumhawar 
(viii) Phaphund to Kanchausi ... 

(u) Auraipn to Pliaphnnd 
(i) Phaphqnd to A] tmal 



APPEVniX 


XXIX 


E0AD8, 1SC5— {fluucisjifeii). 


’Fhwd'olass roads, hmAed and su'-fased, hut ao^ drained — ■ 
(concluded) 

(ii) Bela to Bijhiilpiir 
tsii) Hardoi toSilIi 
(xiii) Koad along the oid ccs oms Ime 

(nv) Rureganj to K-daikotj ... ^ 

(sv) Dataali to Kanera , 

(ivi) Auraiya to Keoatra-gb4t . , , 

(ivu) Phapbucd to Chkachhand 
(iviii) Aheripm to Alaben i , , 

(su) Biiaandi joad , 

Toni 


F 


Miifs Far. 


I’o 

11 

42 

0 

5 
8 

6 
5 
3 


329 

3 

539 

7 70 


Gkasd TorAi. 


ooooooooo 


Chambftl Jumna, 


SIS 


Et i I D t icf 


FEEEIBS, 1908. 


Feriy. 

Tabs:! 

Management 

Ha j ghat 


EtawaL 

Distiiet Board . 

Partabner 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

SakatpuJ 

tat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Jirholi 

<■ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dibhauh , . 

** 

Bhaithaua ... 

Ditto 

Kandliesi ... 

... 

Ditto 

: Ditto 

Dalipnagar .. 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shergnh ... 

• ** 

Aniaiya 

Ditto 

Juliikba 

• • 

Ditto 

lOlttO gut 

Bi]halpur ... 

»*• 

IrittiO 

Ditto ., 

AaCwu ... 

a»* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ifeonbra .. 

• »a 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Siki.jUii . . 

<«• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Men Eangna 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Titarpai 

“ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Udi 

*«» 

Etawali 

Ditto 

Cliikni 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Pachayangaeu 

«*< 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Barechba ... 


Bhartbapa ... 

Ditto 

Sahson 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Palighar 

>- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mahna Siunda 


Aunuya 

Ditto 


* Tbeae ferries ■ o usually leased for three year* togothc 
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POST-OFFICES, 1908. 


Office, 

Class ' 

I 

Hanagement, 

Etiwa.Ii , . 

1 

Ho-id-officc 

i 

1 

. \ 


EUwali city 

•■4 

Sub-ofiiCt! (ccTufciXied) 


Etawah new city 

ei« 

Sub office 

, 1 


Ba^alokpur 


Biancb-officc 



Bailipura ,,, 


Ditto 

, 


Bftsreliar 

It* 

Ditto 

• 


Ekdil 


Ditto 

1 


J/isivautnigar ... 

tr 

Sub-office 



Udi ... 

a., 

Branch office 

• »a 


Ahenpur 

If 

Sub-office 

• 4* 


Bhai'thina 

*4* 

Ditto 

a. 


Lakhna 

««« 

Ditto 

t*. 


Bikewai . 


Branch-office 

rat 


CKakainagar 

4a' 

Ditto 



Maffian ,,, 

'a. 

Ditto 

, 


Sabson , , 


Ditto 

, 


Uaiabar 

•)«' 

Ditto 

... 


Eidhuua 


Sub-offlee 

(»i 

ts 

Acbalda 

(** 

Ditto 


( ? 

Ku iai'kof 

4t< 

Ditto 


3 

AiTwa Katra 


B' aneb-office 

• 


Bela... 

i«g 

Ditto 

«» 


Chhaohhnn^ 

ia. 

Ditto 

,, 


Eunigiinj 


Ditto 

... 


Sahar 

i4l 

Ditto 



Sahayal 

, , 

Ditto 

1 


Samain 

• M 

Ditto 

k»« 


Sarai Sbishgiiau 

... 

Ditto 

..a 


Anralya 


Sab-office (combined) 


Oibiapur 


Siib-ofiice 

... 


Phapbund 


Ditto 


1 

Ajxtaial 

^ , 

Branch-office 

at. 

1 

Burhadana 

... 

Ditto 

ita 


Dalelnagar 

Jua ... Ill 


Ditto 

Ditto 



Keonira 


Ditto 


S 







J tai) 1 Didr Gt 


aURKBlS, 1903 


Tahsil. 

Village. 

Mailiot days. 

f 

Etavralk 

lJhl.lv 


Sirai Eldil . , 

Tiiesdiy aiul f^it.nui-v 


iii.il elifti 

Sninl V .nd TIiu! stUv. 


Rabadurpnr Loli'ji 

Tuo diy Hid Sila''d,.y 


C'haubia ... 

S’laday .ind Wednesday 


Karri 

IiRto 


Jaitpur Jainanpur 

I)ltt.O 


Bina 

Tnesiliy and Satiirdij 


Haidoi .. 

Ditto ^ 


Kiirohaisar ... 

Monday and Fiiday, 


l-tiidpuT . 

Dll to. 


Madbaiyapni' . , 

Ditto. 


Jasaautn.agar 

Wednesday and Satuid.iy 

XShainsarai ... 

Sunday and Xhursulay 

I 

Bliartbasa 

Sunday, Wedansdtiy and 

1 

AhorlpOT .. ... 

Pi id.iy 

Tuesday 'md Satiirdiy 

i 

Mama ., ... „ 

Ditto 

I 

Balcewar ,, 

Mondny and Pml'iy, 

Bharthann ( 

Uiinhar .„ 

Ditto 

• 

Tal'lia 

Ditto 


Kucltel, Kotlu Kagl.i Bus 

Solid ly and Tliiirbdi.y 


Kadamp'ic 

Ditto 


Agbid Naraingiiij . 

Wednesday and Siliirdiy. 


Punja ... ... , 

Monday and Tliui sdhij . 

t 

Bld'.iuua 

Tuesday and Friday 


Kudirbo'. 

T uLsd.iy .ami Satui (lay 


Munga'ili'i 

iJitito 


Hardn, Koti-i i 

Ditto. 


l>.isicba.r 

Ditto 


Bela 

Ditto 


Hill p'xi a, P m \v% Z lin , , 

Ditto, 


Naugaoi) 

Ditto. 


Sarai Bluiligaran 

Monday .ind Fiidiy 


Labi a. pill , , , 

Ditto, 


Saiaa, Pinna Kliutai-MmUil , . 

Ditto 


Umraia ... 

■Wcdicsdiv and S.iiuid.iy 

Bidliuna r 

Babadni pur ... 

Kuiuganj, Parw.i PiU il.uu 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Autaan ... 

Ditto, 


Aejana ... 

Ditto. 


Aixwa ... 

TnCidiy and Friday 


Nagaria ,, 

Ditto. 


Baihan . , , 

Monday and Thursday. 


Mahu 

Ditto 


Siucj, Parua Mana .. 

Ditto, 


Yakubpai 

Ditto. 


Aolulda ... 

Ditto. 


Harckamlpur ,,, 

Ditto, 


Baghaipnr 

Ditto, 


Baiauna Kalau 

Sunday and Wednesdiiy. 
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5IAIIKBT&, IT'OS — ^Lone’aded), 


TllljgB 


M uAet diys. 


Sciuiam . . ... 

Bai'iyd.'i ^lan, Sliooganj 
MillldllSl . 

Baisaiili 

Siihayal 

Auraiya ... 

Mur.fdgaui, Jagatpur 
Qdfcbd, Baton pur 
Jna , , 

Diblapiir Katiahi , , 
Sehud 

Qasbj Slnnganpur .. 

Kinclia-usi 

PhapUiind 


[ StinJav ind Wcdiif^dav 

' D.tto. 

I Ditto 

' D'tto, 

I Ibuisdai. 

I Daily 

I Monday and rhnrsday, 

I Sunday and 'VVedni^'^ditj , 

[ Monday and Tliutsdiiy, 

; Monday and Pciday 
Sunday and Tuesday. 
Tuesday and Pndty. 

I Tuesday »nd Saturday. 

' Wednesday sud Satniday. 


j 

) 

I 


I 

I 

I 

i 


; 

I 



Bhartliana. Eta\?aU. 


ixnv 


Etawah D strict 


TahsilJ 


/ 






PAIRS, 1908 


Ijoeahty. 

1 

I Name of f tu' 

j 


D lie. 

Etawah 

bfahadeo-ji 


Eveiy Monday m 
Sawau 

Ditto 

1 Bhujariaa 

... 

Sdwin S'ldi Puian- 
mashi 

Ditto 

Nag Pancliami 


Saw.in Sndi Panehamj 

Ditto 

Krislin Janiim 


Bh.idoi) IDdi Ahhiarai 

Ditto „ 1 

1 

liim Lila 


Kuai' Bidi ]3Lh to S .di 
ISrh 

Ditto 

Tcbu 

... 

Kiiai i5u(li ist 

Ditto 

.Tam Danj 

, 

Kaitil: Siuli 2ud 

Ditto ... 

Kail Dcn-ji 


Cliriit Sadi A'lhtarai 

Ditto 

Saisiiti Bbaudar 


B iis il h biuh 3id 

Ditto 

Soti Ji 

I. 

.S.awau Sndi i2tU 

Ditto ... 

Xi-ya 


27ch day of I?i!s..ikli 

Ditto 

Muhirnm 


Midi II ram loth 

Jaswautnagir,., 

Kam Lila 


Kiiar S idi 2iad 

Ditto .. 1 

iTalbili ir 


Bii.idon Bidi 9th 

Dhanrau ... ' 

Ram Naumi 


Chait Slid! Oili 

Birhpuia ... \ 

M ihadoo-ji 

4 ». 

Bli.idon Siidi 6lh 

Jakhin 

Llwi 

j 

... 

iiftih Sadi Pnran 
mashi 

Jalchau (ITagla 

Tbakur-ji 

i 

• « r 

Chait Sudi 10th ... 

Bam Suu- 
dar). 



Soaai ... 

Dobi-jl 


Asaih Siidi Parwa 

Dhsirwar , ... 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Bhainsarsi ... 

j M.ihideo ji 


Ping m Bidi I3th , 

Sisiahat 

1 Devi ]! 


C'hiiit Sudi 9t)i 

Bawat ... 1 

1 Aulija 

, , 

Kaitik Badi Paiwa 

Ditto ... 

1 Debi-ji 

■■ 

Aghan Sudi Paran. 
maab i. 

Jasohau 

Sita Devi 


Bhadon Sudi 6th 

Thulrai . 

Devi-ji 


Chait Sadi 8th 

Chhitbhaivaii .. 

Kara Naumi 

»« . 

Chait Sudi StU 

Cliaubia 

Devi-]i 


Ditto , 

Bahadurpur ... 

Chi tra-gupta 


Aghan Badi 2nd 

Sant ok b p n r* 

Dovi'j i 


Chait Sudi 0th 

ghat 




Baralokpiii „. 

Ditto 

4k« 

Asarh Sudi, Pm an 
math I. 

Bioa 

Ram Naumi 

.■ k 

Chait Sudi 10th 

Hardoi 

Ditto 

4. • 

Chait Sudi llth 

Sarai Ekdil ... 

Ditto 

.44 

Chait Sudi 9th 

Katlma 

Choiai Nath Muha- 
deo-ji. 

Kai'tik Sudi 2ttd 

Bharthan* ... 

Devi-ji 


Chait Sudi 9th 

Lakhna 

Devi Kalika.ji 


Chait Sudi 1st ... 

Niwan KalaB... 

Shcoratri 

k*< 

Ph.igun Badi 12th 

Paraoli ... 

Katki.ishaan. 


Kaitik Siidi Puranuia- 
shi. 

Salimp'ir „ 

Sri Miliabu-Ji 


Clnit Sudi llth 

Kakdilu ... 

Ditto 

444 

Biisakh Biuli llth 

Sj-rsiirua'vai: 

BLl..hailoo.jl 

- 

B.d, Ipn, 
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PAIES, 10 (JS—{eanohded). 


Locality, 

Name of fair. 

Date, 

Sarsainawar 

Mahadeo-j i , j 

Chait Eadi 8 th 

Mama ... 

Sri Thakur-ii , ! 

Chait Slid! 9 th 

Knrkha ... 

Sn Devi -31 1 

Kartifc Sudi Sad 

Ditto 

Ditto , 1 

Chait Sudi 9 th 

Kndrel 

Bhmniyan -31 , 

Aghan Sudi 8 th 


Appiosi- 

mate 

average 

afcten* 

dince. 


500 

300 

300 

200 

6,000 


Doha 

Maliiausi 


Durbasa Eisbi 
Kali Devi 


Jiwa Sarsani 

Sabar 

Sheora 

Rnruganj 

A8]aiLa 

Gakesar 


MdhadeO"ji 
Devi ji 
Kinhaija-ji 
Jwaia Devi 
Hih ideo-3 1 
Mahamai Dovi ji 


Phaphund 


Shah Pip Bukhaii 


Khampni’ fShei.l 
garh fei'iy) j 
Ditto ,, I 
Ditto „ ! 


Kaiti Ashnan 

Dastthia 
L)aai Dauj 


Aghan Sudi 1 st 
Chait Sudi 1 st to 9 th 
and Knar Siidi 1 st 
to 9 th 

Phagun Badi 13 th 
Chait Sudi Ist 
Bliadon Eadi 8 th 
Chait Sudi 1 st 
Phigun Badi 13 th 
Chttit Sudi Jst to 9 th 
and AsaihSudi Pu- 
raninatihi 

Januarj Ist to Slat . 

Kattik Sttdi Puranma- 

shi, 

Jeth Sudi 10 th 
Chait Sudi 1 st and 
gnd 


5,500 
2,000 
OIL each 
ucLasion 
800 
1,000 
bOO 

3.000 
3 OOO 

8.000 


700 

daily. 

1,500 

10,000 

8,000 


GAZETTEER OF ETAWAH. 


INDEX. 


A, 

AchaWa, pp 42. SS, 56, 198 

Act SS; of 1856 pp 61, 111, 117 im, 
] 78, 180, 184, 188, 193, 211. 215, 21S, 
<6:23 

Agiicultural stock vtde Cattle 
Agi iciilturai systom vide Cultivation, 
Ahonpur, pp 55,123, 125, 177-178. 
Ahiis, pp 66,77,87, 89 , 111 
Akneya river, pp 2, 6, 8, 11, 17 
Ahmad Khan, Bang.aah, pp 111, 142, 
143, 144 

Ahmad Shah, p 140 
Ahmad Shah Dai rani, p 143 
Airwa, pp 94, 110, 117, 125, 173 
Ajitmal. pp. 69, 110, 120, 125, 159, 160, 
161, 162, 166, 170, 179 
Akbar, p 138 

Alesander, Captain, p 168 
Allahabad, p 142. 

Allavml land, pp. 8, 4, 6, S, 9, 10, 11, 
209. 

Almae All Khan, pp 82, 95, 97, 146 — 
147, 186, 217, 222 
Amauta, p, 58 
Amritpur, p 8. 

Anantiam, pp 158,169, 162,166 
Andawa. p 86 

Area of the district, pp. 1, 60 
Arhai , p 31, 

Aimd river, pp 2, S, 8, 11 
Ai ya SAmaj, pp 63, 64 
Asadpiir, p 146 
Asi, pp. 126, 127 
Atsu, p 58. 

Aurai^a, pp £4, 49, 64, 56, 56 59, 61, 00, 
110, 116, 119, 124, 125, 138, 156, 179 - 
181 

Auraiya tahsil, pp 3, 6. 12, 28, 29, 31, 
82, 83, 84, So, S6, 38, 61, 66, 67, 68. 70, 
73, 74, 70, 77, 82, 86, 88, 89, 90, 93, 9.5, 
102, 103, 104. 117, 127, 154, 157. 159, 
160, 181-186 
Am on, p 12 
Ayana, pp, 40, 160 

B. 


Baha Sajhanand pj. 74 221- 
naboT pp, 180 IhO 200 


Bsharpui, pp 65, 139, 170,186 

Bibal, pp 14, 15 

Bihelias, pp 14, 111 

Bahlol Lodi, pp 103, 134, 135, 136, 

Bahsoia, p. k 

Bais Rajputs, p 71. 

Bajra, p 31 

Bakewar, pp 59, llO, 158, 161, 163, 136. 

Bakipur, pp 138, 212 

Balind-i, pp 10, 41 

Ball ai, pp 42, 56, 58 

Baniaa, pp 72, 77, 87 

Bannaj ikha, p. 41 

Banka, p 51 

Barakher , p 59 

BiUalokpui, pp 12,58, 110, 125, 187 
Biiainal, Raja, pp 82, 146 — 147,180, 
222 

Bijauna Kilan, p 187. 

Baiauli, pp. 12, 40 
D.uechcha, p. 10 

Barhpuia, pp 6, 69, 83, 94, 101,110,135, 
151, 187, 212 
Bailey, pp 33, 34 
Barren lands, pp 12 — ’IS. 

Bama nalag p, 41. 

Basiehai, pp 43, 110, 188 
Batosai fair, pp, 21, 22 
Batson, Mr. W,, pp 98, 99 
Bawain, p 113, 

Behnaa, p. 74. 

Bejhir, p 34 

Sela. pp 70 94, 90, 100, 102, 110, 
126, 155. 157, 16S, 188 
Bela Bhaupui, p 59 
Bhjdauiia Eni^puts, pp GO, 112, 128 
Bhagmal, K.ij.a of vide Biium d 
Blninsaul, p 86 

Bhaiyachara tenure, up 20, SO, 76— 
77 

Bhauthcia, p 8. 

Bhang, p. 115 

Bhueh, pp 3,4 5. 0, 10, 59, 63, 160, 
167, 18 8, 199 

Bhareh, Rdja of, pp 09—80, 81 
Bharth.ina, pp. 6, 24, 42, 56, 110, 111, 
123, 125, 167, 189 

Bhait!anat,ihai]. pp 3. 7, IS, 28, SO, 
31.32, S3, 31, .35, 36, 38. 61, 66, 67. 

'TO 1?3 t-y 88 so 90 99 i;>r( J 89 _ 

194 . 



i 


aroEx 


3hil!i'.!, Ej.oof, pp 60, 82 
Bbind, p o6 

Blngnipnr cana!, pp 86, 37, 80, 42 
Bhnr, pp S, 0 
Bhutele, IJi,iihmans, p 86 
Bibaaiau, pp 56, 94. 312 
libi Ra.ii, pp 134, 136 
BlcLar fcitbha, p 122 
Bidhuna, pp 13, 34, 66, 6S, 104, 100, 
123. 12S, 304. 

3i(ilnin.a t.al sil, pp 6, 7, 12, 16, 2S, 
30,80,31,33,33,34, 85, 36. 3S. 30, 
61, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, 73, 74, 7C, 77, 
81, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 03, 95, 110, 
127, 139, 194, 198 
Bijlialpai, pp. 58, 183—164, 183 
Bi]bai, p 41 
Birin, pp 86,193. 

Birauii, p 114 
Bu Bahaa, pp 123, 129 
Birds, p, 19 
Birpur, p 41. 

Blindness, p 26. 

Bouldeison, Mr , p 100 
Boundaries of the distiict, p 1 
Brahmans, pp, 66-67, 77, 87, 88, 91, 108, 
127. 

Brass, p 63 
Brieh earth, p 17 
Bridges, pp 41 , 68. 

Biij Kisboi, Laliij pp 61, 77, 80 
BnSaloee, p 21. 

Bungalows, pp 42, 58 
Buihadans, pp 42, 70, 8G. 

Bnrhadana, Ohauflliii of, pp 77, 86. 
Budding inateiials, pp 17—18 

c. 

Camels, p 22 
Cinale, pp 6, 11, 39, 42 
Cattle, pp. SI, 23, 

Cattle disease, p 3S. 

Cat tie* pounds vide pounds 
Ciitlo theft, p IJl 
Census, pp C0--61 
Cesses, p. 109. 

Ceasjon, the, p 117 

Chahaiuagar, pp 3,4.5, 68, 79,95 99 
126, 155, 166, 167, l't8~J99 
Cham irs, pp 6.5, 87, S", 210 
Chambal iirer, pp 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, l7 
Ch.mdel Hajputs, pp 7l, 128 
Cliataum, p 143 
Chattar feingh, pp 166, 173 
Chanhia, p 110 
Chanhans, pp 66, 87, 77, 128 
Chaulridai s, p ill. 

Chena, p 30 

Chhaehund, pp S, 110, 126, 177, 199 
Chheehar trete p 16 
Cholera p 26 
Chnat ty p 63 


Civil rourtfl, p 93 
Chu alu, p 23, 
rommunicationi, pp 55—57 
ConJiilou of the poo pic, pp 91— C 
Cotton, pp. 32, 54 
Cl line, p 111 
Criminal courts, p 93 
Cn-'iiinal tiibBS, p lil. 
Oiosthuaite, Mr, pp 89,101—109 
CViLfiehl, Lieutenant, p 148 
C'ult!v.itt*(i aiea, p 27. 

CnlturaWa land, p 28 
CuUivation, method o£, pp 29 
31—3.1 

Culthatiug castes, pp 29, 87, 191, 

210. 

Cnltivaiing tenures, p 87 

D. 


Dacoits, p 4. 

B.ihpnagu, pp. 58, 59, 8*1, 94, 154, 
193 

Daniel Mr Cl.xrwont, pp 148, 
214 

Dilrlnagai, pp 96,185,200 
Dines, Mr., p 99 
Duhi i'eiiih id, pp 152, 155, 172 
Di'hl). pp 94, '10. 2]a 
Dehli dakhiin. pp 94, 90, 100, 101, 
312 

Density of population, pp. CO — 61 
Ueohah, pp, 69, 95, 130, 185. 

Dhak, pp 13—14 

Dii.ilv u J K.ij puts, pp 70, 128 

Dh.inuha, p 8, 

Dhanuks p 87. 

Dhnplcaii, p 12 
Dhumanpuv, p 15 
Dibhiuli, pp. 68, 161, 163 
Diseases, pp 25 — 26. 
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